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300% MORE MILEAGE 





TRUCK 
. and BUS 
TIRES 


Ova Firestone Tires are safety 
protected ON THE INSIDE with 


Gum-Dipped High Stretch Cords. 
Every fiber and cord is safety locked 
with rubber, giving greater strength, 
longer life and greater protection 


against blowouts. 










RS, WHOLESALERS & RETAILERS 


CANTON,OHIO. 










December 15, 1933 








Mre De Ae Brown. 

Akron District Manager 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Hill & Forge St., 

Akron, Ohio 





They are safety protected ON THE 
OUTSIDE with deep cut, scientifically 
designed tread that grips and holds 
the road and gives long wear. 







Dear Sir: 
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It is with pleasure, I forward you a photograph of 
our semi dump trailer, after it has operated 85,975 miles. 





The Firestone Service Dealer or 
Service Store in your community will 





This piece of equipment weighs when loaded 41,000 
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pounds, and the pay load is 25,500 pounds. The haul it is 
working on averages 58 mile per round trip, and makes five 
trips per day. 






inspect your tires, test your battery, 
spark plugs and brakes without charge. 
See him today and start reducing 
your operating expenses. 








At the time this €quipment was purchased the truck 
engineers estimated a life of 50,000 miles for the tires, 
which are 975-20. We feel very fortunate that we specified 
Firestone High Speed Tires on the original equipment, as we 
only replaced: the four drive wheel tires, when they became 
smooth, after going 58,000 miles. The remaining six tires 
are still on the truck and we expect to get 100,000 miles on 
these tires. 


















We are more than pleased with the performance of 
Firestone Tires, and we will surely replace with same. 





Very truly yours, 
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Maine Lumbermen Have 


Grievance That Needs 
Attention 


N EDITORIAL in a recent issue 
of the Bangor (Maine) News di- 
rects attention to a situation that 
is causing grave concern, the correc- 
tion of which apparently has not yet 


received any earnest attention in 
Washington. Under the heading 


“Killed By the Code” the News says: 

Maine retail lumber dealers complain that the 
minimum prices fixed by the code under which 
they have to do business are so high that Ca- 
nadians are taking the trade, and they want 
something done about it. Aroostook County 
dealers, says a Washington dispatch, complain 
that Canadian lumber is being hauled past their 
doors for sale in the United States at prices 
cheaper than code regulations permit for do- 
mestic lumber. One merchant, in Fort Kent, 
has closed his doors, and eight or ten others are 
seriously affected by the competition, says S. 
Wilson Collins, of Caribou, member of the retail 
lumber code committee of Aroostook County, 
who brought the matter to Congressman Utter- 
back’s attention. 

Here is a condition, not a theory. The Blue 
Eagle’s wings don’t flap over the border. So 
what ? 

The Lumber Industry Code pro- 
vides a method of securing relief from 
a situation of that kind through report 
to the President and petition for suit- 
able restrictions on the importation of 
such lumber and timber products. The 
code also provides that on imported 
lumber minimum prices for domestic 
sale shall be equivalent to the mini- 
mum prices determined for domestic 
lumber of similar grades, sizes, species, 
etc. The remedy seems to be pro- 
vided, if the proper authority will only 
administer it. 





Building Industry Looks 


Appraisingly at a Useful 
Neighboring Craft 


HILE THE illness of the de- 
WW pression was heavy upon us 

most lumbermen found it im- 
possible to plan much about the re- 
covery. That’s the way ofa sick spell. 
The patient is not inclined to much 
cerebration except to decide that he 
feels lousy and to keep track of which 
foul medicine he’s going to be or- 
dered to swallow next. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. 

The industry may not feel as frisky 
as a bull calf in a clover patch even 
yet; but the improvement has pro- 
gressed to the point where some 
thought should be given to the in- 
creased building that clearly is on the 
way. No one piece in the front sec- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
could name over, much less give ad- 
vice about, all the factors at which 
dealers should direct a hard glance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


One may be mentioned; and we use 
that word “mentioned” advisedly, for 
the situation varies so widely in dif- 
ferent communities that any hard and 
fast formula would fit only here and 
there. This is the matter of contract- 
ing. Who is going to take charge of 
the business of assembling the owner’s 
ideas, needs and resources on one side 
and the partly processed materials on 
the other and to put all these things 
together in a completed, satisfactory 
job? 

Having paused for suggestions, we 
report that a plentiful amount of dis- 
agreement seems to be had by all. 
Over on this side a dealer tells us that 
if he has to go into the contracting 
business he'll throw up the symbolic 
sponge, give his yard away and join 
the brain trust. Over on the contrary 
side another gentleman tells us that if 
he can’t contract but must see his busi- 
ness managed by a flock of hammer 
and saw executives who know a win- 
dow from a door but can’t distinguish 
between a profit and a loss, he too will 
fold up and seek out one of the multi- 
tudinous jobs in the alleged public 
service. 

sut the matter can hardly be left 
there; so from a position of low visi- 
bility in the midst of the danger zone 
we put in our mild nickel’s worth. It 
doesn’t seem so utterly and theologi- 
cally important how it’s done; but it is 
important that it be done. Our lawful 
leaders have indicated that if a dealer 
contracts he must in all conscience 
conduct his building as a_ separate 
business. But that doesn’t tell us much 
that is so new, either; for it’s just a 
piece of common sense. Any under- 
taking that will not stand on its own 
bottom, at least in private industry, 
has no ticket except for a one-way 
ride to the junk pile. A collateral busi- 
ness that is used merely as a chisel 
ought to be rapped on the head, after 
the manner of chisels. But we’re still 
right where we were in regard to get- 
ting this construction work done. 

The lean years, blasted by the de- 
pression wind, have worked some ap- 
parent and some unsuspected changes 
in the contracting guild, just as it has 
in the retailing field. Some contrac- 
tors who were as good as gold in the 
times B. C. (before the concussion) 
have been forced off that standard. 
Their working capital has evaporated. 
They’re still good workmen; but good 
workmen are mechanics and not neces- 
sarily contractors. Some good contrac- 
tors are still good; and some new ones 
will prove in the crucible of experience 
to be equally good. But who knows? 


In the meantime, somebody has to 
do the administrative job of building; 
for without this service the building 
material industry is stopped in its 
tracks. Do you depend on contractors? 
Do you know, from sufficient inquisi- 
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tiveness, that they can still do thei, 
stuff? Will they need a new type of 
co-operation on your part? What jg 
that type of co-operation, and have yoy 
taken steps to reach a practical agree. 
ment about it? If you’re going ty 
break out as a contractor, yourself, qo 
you know how? Are you going to go 
the whole hog, hire men, accumulate 
concrete mixers, install a drafting 
service and break in a finance depart. 
ment, or are you going to do general 
contracting and hire sub-contractors? 
Why? 

It is because contracting is likely to 
be the narrow point in the road that 
we bring up this annoying subject. [jf 
it’s bad, the whole job is on the point 
of going sour. We'll have to get ou 
materials past that graveyard, or we'll 
not hear the managed dollars ringing 
the cash register. A man has just told 
us it isn’t very bright to greet the 
rising sun with the seat out of our 
building pants. If patching must be 
done, now’s the time to mobilize the 
patch. 





Harping On a “Lumber 
Trust” and Small Mill 
Oppression 


ESPITE the deplorable condition 
in which the lumber industry 
found itself as the result of un- 

controlled production and the strenu- 
ous efforts to prolong its existence 
through marketing its product at 
ruinously low prices, and the further 
fact that even under the NRA code it 
has not yet reached a profitable basis, 
there still persists in the minds of some 
newspapers and some individuals the 
idea that there exists a “lumber trust.” 
Another fallacy that persists is that 
under the code small mills are being 
put out of business. An example of 
this sort of ill advised propaganda is 
the following editorial comment from 
the Steele (N. D.) Ozone: 

“Just previous to filing its code in the face of 
a dead market the Northwest Lumber Trust 
increased its prices for No. 1 common flooring 
from $25 to $46 per 1,000 feet, common ceiling 
from $28 to $38, air-dried roofing from $18 to 
$29, rough lumber at small mills from $10 to 
$20, but failed to lift wages to any extent. Now 
they insist that wages must be reduced in order 
to pay dividends. Southern lumber dealers are 
complaining at Washington because Pacific fir 
is being shipped in by boat, to be used for 
wharves and bridges at lower prices than South 
Carolina lumbermen can supply it for. It 1s 
putting the small mills out of business. 

3ased on a survey made in the seven 

largest lumber producing regions. 
Lumber Code Authority estimates that 
more than 4,000 sawmills have begun 
operation since the code went into ef- 
fect, and practically all of these are 
small mills. 
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Will Report Amended Housing Bills 


President Puts This Legislation on ‘'Must'' List—Will Be Reported 
With Substantial Changes — Congressmen Respond to Pleas 
of Constituents — Readers Commend American Lumberman 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 6—The sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate banking committee having 
charge of the housing bill expects to make a 
report to the full committee on Saturday, with 
indications that the bill will be reported to the 
Senate early next week. The House banking 
committee may make a report by the end of the 
week on the housing bill. There is every indi- 
cation that both the Senate and House bills will 
be considerably changed from the way in which 
they were introduced by Senator Fletcher and 
Congressman Steagall. 


WasHincton, D. C., June 5.—The best in- 
formation available here at the time this is 
written is to the effect that President Roosevelt 
is going to insist on pressing for passage at this 
session of Congress the Administration housing 
bill. There has been some question for a long 
time whether he would insist on this and there 
is still some doubt as to whether it can become 
law because there is considerable objection in 
some quarters to the bill in its present form. 
However, the President is stated to have told 
congressional leaders that it should be enacted 
before Congress adjourns. 

The House Committee on Banking, of which 
Representative Steagall is chairman, has been 
holding sessions on the housing bill for some 
days, but additional consideration is _ still 
planned, and the chairman has indicated that 
extensive revision is in prospect. 

The same bill has also been under considera- 
tion by the Banking Committee of the Senate 
and a subcommittee has completed its work on 
that section of the bill which would guarantee 
20 percent of loans to modernize and repair 
homes. It is also reported that the Senate 
would like to have the whole project put under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation instead 
of creating a new commission to make the 
loans. 


As indicated in the above dispatches from 
Washington, there is definite hope that the hous- 
ing legislation recommended by the President 
will get through Congress at this session. It is 
understood that this legislation is on the Presi- 
dent’s “must” list, but indications now are that 
there will be important changes in the original 
hills as a result of testimony developed at the 
hearings. Many congressmen contacted by 
lumber dealers and other constituents have given 
assurance of their support, and if the legislation 
fails at this session it will only be because of 
the limited time permitted for discussion and 
adjustment of differences. Some of the letters 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN since 
its last issue, repreduced below, show nation- 
wide interest in this question: 


Facts About Lumber Prices Would Help 


We would be glad to see the Fletcher bill, 
that was summarized in your issue of May 26, 
become a law; and we hope that our efforts in 
connection with this campaign for Government 
assistance in home financing may have helped 
im some degree. The entire industry should 
appreciate the work of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in connection with this legislation. Your 
interest in organizing the industry to carry on 
systematic work to develop actual construction is 
encouraging. We realize that if builders are to 
be stimulated into action, a great deal of work 
must be done by the industries interested. The 
new law merely permits something to be done. 
It will not of itself sell the idea to individual 
builders. While actual contact with prospective 
builders is a local matter, the mills will have 
‘to give their assistance to the dealers. Much 
is being said in newspapers about the high 
Cost of construction due to advances in material 
Prices. As a personal suggestion, I would rec- 


ommend that authoritative information of lum- 
ber costs, past and present, be placed in the 
hands of editors and feature writers responsible 
for this news. Publicity along this line should 
be prepared for local release. If retail dealers, 
real estate operators, contractors and other pro- 
moters could be provided with a chart showing 
the price curve of lumber, it would present 
this information to home planners in the most 
graphic form. It would indicate present prices 
as lower than in the past years, and also the 
possibility of higher prices in the future. If 
we can assist in this work with printed matter 
prepared and circulated through our office, we 
will be glad to do so.—Rep RIver LUMBER Co., 
Westwood, Calif. 


Congressmen Promise Support 


With reference to the legislation now be- 
fore Congress to insure building’ loans—our 
congressman is a neighbor of mine, and I 
have discussed all these matters with him. I 
know that he will do everything he possibly 
can to assist in any legislation to help a 
building campaign.—BEAVER FALLS PLANING 
MILus Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


We wrote to our Congressman, Charles W. 
Toby, with reference to the legislation on home 
financing, and are in receipt of a reply from 
him as follows: “With reference to your letter 
concerning legislation for a housing program, 
I am now working with members of Congress 
in favor of the National Housing Act and will 
further my support by voting for it when it 
comes on the floor of the House for action.”’— 
KE. A. CHAGNON, Nashua, N. H. 


Doing Great Things for Producing State 


I think the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to be 
congratulated on the fine work it has done in 
helping to get much needed housing legislation 
before Congress. We certainly feel this will 
do more to help restore prosperity than any 
other one thing. We are confident, too, that it 
will be a great thing for the State of Washington 
where so much lumber is produced, and I want 
you to know that we very much appreciate the 
efforts of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to bring 
about the desired results. I have written to our 
United States senator and congressman repre- 
senting this district, urging them to support this 
legislation.—JoHN Dower, president John Dower 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


A Big and Very Worthy Job 


Every lumberman from stump to consumer 
should be very grateful to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for its untiring and unselfish efforts for 
helping us out of this depression. If Congress 
makes the provisions we require for home build- 
ing, and the lumber and building activity will 
soon resume and unemployment be relieved, the 
satisfaction you may feel in knowing that you 
did a big and very worthy job well may be suf- 
ficient for your happiness. But I wish to thank 
you now for your efforts. I am happy to do 
what little I can in connection with your won- 
derful work in getting Government aid for build- 
ing new homes and modernizing old ones—D. J. 
COLLINS, Madison, Wis. 


They Find Congressmen Favor Measure 


We have been greatly interested in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN campaign to get Federal funds 
for the home construction industry, which means 
so much to all of us. We are sending you copies 
of letters which we have written to our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, calling their attention to 
the importance of this legislation being quickly 
passed.—W. B. Barr LuMmBErR Co., Denver, Colo. 


We have had considerable correspondence 
with our congressman and senator and find them 
much in favor of the National Housing Act.— 
SAGINAW LUMBER Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


I have been in communication with our con- 
gressman, Carroll Reece, with reference to the 
National Housing Act. In a letter received from 
him, he said: “I feel that something along 


this line should be passed to overcome the de- 
ficiencies of the Home Loan Act. If building is 
resumed, it will contribute a great deal towards 
employment and recovery. I have felt very 
strongly about this from the beginning, and 
feel that the Government has been derelict in 
not making some provision for the building in- 
dustry.” I thought you would be interested in 
knowing that he will vigorously support this 
measure.—W. S. WHITING, Whiting Lumber Co., 
Butler, Tenn. 


We have today written to each of our senators 
and congressmen, and for your information en- 
close copies of these letters. Our city is in 
four congressional districts. We hope for suc- 
cess from the efforts of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN on this bill—F. D. Sterrirr LUMBER Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to be coin- 
mended for the splendid work it has done during 
the last twelve months in connection with the 
effort to secure government assistance for home 
building. I am immensely interested in the 
measure now before Congress and have contacted 
our congressman and United States senator in 
an effort to secure their support of the measure. 
—F. D. Beary, F. D. Bearly Lumber Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Will Benefit Entire Construction Industry 


I have enjoyed reading the editorials in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Of May 26. I hope the 
housing legislation now before the Senate and 
House committees will be enacted before Con- 
gress adjourns, and believe it will if there is 
sufficient time and unless other measures crowd 
it out of the picture. This legislation will be 
beneficial, I think, to the entire construction 
industry, as well as to millions of men who will 
be put back to work, and will do more to pro- 
mote real recovery than almost anything which 
has been suggested or tried heretofore.—ARTHUR 
TEMPLE, Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana, 
Tex. 


A Sound Proposal to Put Money to Work 


I have read with interest the editorials in the 
May 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
thoroughly agree with all that you say in each 
of them. We have been doing what we could to 
interest the Alabama delegation in supporting 
the housing bill now before the House banking 
committee, of which our Congressman Steagall 
is chairman. I am glad to say that so far all 
of the House members who have responded indi- 
cate that they will support the bill and put it 
through if at all possible. I seems to us here 
just about the soundest proposal that has yet 
been made, as it is designed to put private capi- 
tal to work under wholesome conditions and 
should cost the Government very little in the 
long run.—J. H. Eppy, manager Kaul Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


All Will Benefit From Home Financing 


I am sending you a copy of a letter written 
to our congressman, Hon. Allen T. Treadway, 
urging him to support the National Housing 
Act. I have talked this matter over with va- 
rious other lumber dealers in Berkshire County, 
and the feeling seems to be that this particular 
Act would be beneficial in general, and in some 
particular sections to a considerably greater 
extent than in others. We doubt if it will make 
much difference in this particular territory, but, 
should the Act become a law, the chances are 
that we would receive some benefit from it. We 
are glad to take this up with our congressman, 
and hope the bill may be passed at this session. 
—C. K. Ferry, president C. S. Ferry & Son, 
Pittsfield, Mass, 


As you will note from attached copy, we have 
written to our congressman, and hope our letter 
may be of some help in securing additional 
support for the National Housing Act.—J. B. 
MILLEN, Greensburg Lumber & Mill Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa. 


I have had up with Senator Harrison and 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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A picket fence has improved the appearance of the exterior of the 
Lumber Industries House at A Century of Progress, 1934 


When lumbermen from all over the country come to Chicago next 
week for the meetings of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Forest Products Industries (Inc.), and the Lumber 
Code Authority, an “extra added attraction” will be the 1934 presentation 
of A Century of Progress Exposition at the lake front. It is probable 
that practically all the lumbermen will plan to be at the fair grounds at 
least one day, and will be especially interested in observing the manner 
in which wood is on display there. so a little guide-book service by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN seems to be in order. 

Once past the turnstiles the lumbermen and their companions will find 
themselves facing a spectacle so immense and so inspiring as to make 
them forget about Code problems for a while, and to wipe out any 
suspicion that real opportunities are only of the past. This is an exhibi- 
tion of the present and the future—a living challenge to a man to show 
what he can do with the new equipment now at hand. By day and by 
night it is an unforgettable sight, and a glorious triumph that amazes 
even those who helped build it. 

One of the outstanding of these builders is the lumber industry, for into 
the construction of the fair has gone a tremendous amount of lumber— 
just how much no one has been willing to hazard an estimate because the 
figures have not been compiled yet. It is quite safe to say, however, 
that it is largely a wood-built fair, and the lumbermen when they be- 
hold its beauties can “point with pride.” 

Especially can they point with pride at the official lumber industries 
exhibit—the all-wood house in the “Home and Industrial Arts” group. 
This house had the double distinction of being undamaged by wind and 
weather during the winter months, and of opening to the public promptly 
on May 26, the opening date of the fair. On that opening day, between 
10 a. m. and 4:30 p. m., 15,000 persons visited the house, much of the 
time keeping a line in waiting for the privilege, and then exclaiming with 
delight at what they saw. A picket fence, and a year’s weathering effects 
on the redwood siding and the cedar shingles, have improved the appear- 
ance of the exterior, and a remarkable improvement has been made in 
the interior by the new furniture; it is now furnished as a place to be 
actually lived in, not just as an exhibit, and there is more snap and 
color in the general appearance. 

Since that opening day the attendance at the house has continued to 
be about 10 per cent of the total attendance at the fair, except that it was 
closed May 31, the day when a half-million school children made merry 
at the fair, closed as a precautionary measure against some of the dam- 
age such as other exhibits sustained. Thousands of people took away 
with them little folders describing the house, and on May 31—five days 
after the fair opened—the A. F. P. I. offices in Washington received the 
first batch of the coupons asking for additional literature on wood con- 
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struction, and some also sent money for copies of the plans and specifj- 
cations of the house. So that more people may be induced to visit the 
Lumber Industries House and receive its message of wood as a modern 
building material, A. F. P. I. has had a quarter-million stickers printed, 
one to be attached to each piece of association mail; the stickers, printed 
in red, urge the reader to “Inspect Lumber House, on Lake at 28th 
Street, Century of Progress 1934”, and supplies have been sent to 
regional associations and to several large lumber operators. 

The other of the two outstanding wood displays is the southern cypress 
log cabin, maintained by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. A long, low building is now being prepared at the rear of the 
exhibit space, to provide the necessary additional interior display facilities, 





Even greater improvement has been made in the interior of the AILW ood 
House, by new furniture differently arranged 
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At the rear of the Southern Cypress Log Cabin an extra building will 
give added facilities for protected displays 


The landscaping around the cypress cabin is improved with a year’s 
aging, and there have been additions to the cypress-knee curiosities on 
isplay. 

Adjoining the cypress cabin on the southeast is the Victor Vienna 
Garden Cafe, in which a beautiful new wainscoting of pecky cypress has 
just been completed, an outstanding example of the value of this wood 
as an interior trim material. Still further south, in the headquarters of 
the American Legion which will open June 9, is to be another specimen 
of cypress paneling—No. 2 common this time—and cypress shingles, 
and also large Douglas fir pillars in the front. 

Just south of Home Planning Hall is one of this year’s outstanding 
additions to the fair, the Ford exhibit. Most of the 1,600,000 feet of lum- 
ber used in the Ford building can not be seen, because it is covered up 
with other materials, including paint, but in the grand rotunda the wall 
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A Ford car, and a driver who tells the history of the “Roads of the 
<——__W orld” ; these are samples of wood block pavement 
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Will | See Modern Uses of their Product 





cifi- is surfaced with Brazilian hardwood veneers, an interesting background 
the for the impressive collection of automobiles, from the early efforts of 
ern yarious makers down to the more recent products of the Ford company. 
ted, At the rear of this building is an old barn, built in 1863, the year Henry 
ited Ford was born; it stood on his father’s farm at Dearborn, Mich., and 
8th many’s the time the future motor magnate pitched hay in this barn. It is 
to dilapidated in appearance now, and there are wide cracks in its side, but 
inside it is modern machinery, an exhibit with which Mr. Ford hopes 
"eS to show — oo of their wie barns, most of which are 
cia- in better condition than this one. The machinery in the barn is bein : a : ‘ ion . 
the te to process soy beans, to extract the oil and then make waite Deservedly popular is the Swift “Bridge of Service”; it is wood-built, 
jes, products with it. with specifications recommended by a lumber engineer 


the first pine blocks used on Wells Street, in Chicago, and then the 
cedar blocks that succeeded them, and then the creosoted blocks that 
succeeded the untreated cedar. The ride ends with samples of concrete 
and brick pavements. 

The band shell, where this summer the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
will play, is 100 feet wide, 72 feet deep, and 72 feet along each of the 
rear sides. It is paneled with Douglas fir plywood on the “soundboard” 
faces, and the roof also has plywood paneling under the prepared roofing. 
The floor is 1x3 D&M southern pine over a 2-inch subfloor—45,000 feet 
of southern pine were used for flooring and framing, and 6,000 feet of 
plywood. For panel work backstage 15,000 feet of Sheetrock were used. 

Just to the south of this bandshell is the Frigidaire air-conditioned 

house, and this is an exhibit which no lumberman should miss, particu- 
farly if he is interested in lumber as it is used in dwellings. This house 
is well insulated throughout, including the use of double glass panes in 
the windows, with dead air space between—a fact that is mentioned to 
each visitor, helping to make the visitors “insulation conscious’—and 
demonstrates the operation of both a central heating and cooling system, 
and various types of individual air-conditioning units for separate rooms. 
One room that draws special attention is a little alcove where the doors, 
windows, air-conditioning, and even the bed operate by electricity, by 
pushing the respective buttons on a panel; if the windows should be left 
open and it starts to rain, the windows automatically close. 
_ There are other interesting displays in the main General Motors build- 
od In the Victor Vienna Garden Cafe is a beautiful wainscoting of pecky ig, adjoining this house, and here the visiting lumbermen will be 
cypress, just installed; “Rutledge Tavern” is another wood display able to learn something about the use of wood as a background for 
displays. For in the lobby of the building large hardwood marquetry 
panels are prominently displayed, and on the east balcony is a large 
collection of displays of a great variety of products, all with backgrounds 
of American walnut in divers grain patterns. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows one manner in which these hardwood cabinets are used to 
display General Motors products. And of course an outstanding example 
of display of hardwoods is on the floor where is the demonstration as- 
sembly line putting Chevrolets together—the Fisher Bodies faith in the 
superior strength of wood-and-steel bodies is quite apparent from the 
quantity of wood seen in these bodies. 

And so much for the south end. There are other places—many of 
them—where wood is to be found, but it can’t be seen, for it is covered 
up by other materials in efforts to give finishes that are “different.” Es- 
pecially typical of this are the “foreign villages,” which were built with 
wood frames on which plaster-of-paris casts and other materials were 
fastened to give the appearance of stones, bricks, and other heavy ma- 
terials. Occasionally one will find, however, displays of wood in 
weathered finish—such as in certain parts of the Black Forest Village, Old 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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ill Walnut makes a beautiful background for this and a large number of 
other displays in the General Motors Building 

r’s In front of the big Ford building is a pleasant park, with a wooden 
on garage at the north end of it and a wooden band shell at the south end. 

At the garage the visitor is invited to take a free ride in one of the 
na numerous Ford cars, of latest model, which are on hand for the purpose, 
as and the driver is also a guide, telling the story of the “Roads of the 
od World” exhibit. These nineteen roads are reproduced most cunningly 
of alongside the blacktop road on which the exhibition cars are driving, and 
en each sample is for the purpose of showing what some famous road looks 
S, like. There is the Sahara Desert to start with, which is not a road 

at all but only sand with bones scattered artistically about, and then other 
ig highways old and new, including stone roads, the wilderness corduroy 
n- toad, old Roman roads, Chinese roads, an important highway in India, 
1p the “Street called Straight,” an early American plank road, and the 
1 wood block roads shown in an accompanying illustration. One sample is 
le The Washington State exhibit features lumber this year, and the central 





display piece is this big Douglas fir timber ——————p> 











Just when they were getting 
the chill of depression out of 
the economic system, spring 
here in the Carolinas got con- 
trary and gave a good imitation 
of late winter. Not that this 
made so much difference gener- 
ally, for the field work went on 
steadily; and no doubt by now, 
after a hasty spring, they’ll be 
having the full tide of summer. 
But the spectacle of winter 
lingering in the lap of spring 
rather irritated, if it did not 
scandalize, the local board mer- 
chants. “No suh,” said a genial 
chance acquaintance with whom 
this department talked, “it’s jes’ 
naturally got to get right wahm 
befo’ us’ens is goin’ to carry 
much lumbah out to fix up ouah 
places. Ain’t nobody goin’ drive 
nails when he’s shakin’ like the 
ague with cold, Suh.” Of course 
the weather that is cold to Caro- 
linians would be quite mild to a 
Vermonter; but when this bland 
climate is chilly, the chill does 
a thorough job of penetrating. 

The building season got a 
late start; and in the agricul- 
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The dogwood tree in full 

glory adds its touch of 

beauty to the landscapes of 
the South 





tural area it got mixed up with 
crop making. So dealers were 
somewhat disappointed in the 
sales made. But if we are able 
to judge, there’s a real pressure 
for building—one more marked 
than has been felt for perhaps 
four or five springs. There 
seems to be spending money in 
the country. Tobacco checks, 
paid by the Government for acre- 
age reduction, were beginning to 
come in. Cotton mills were run- 
ning two, and in some instances 


three, shifts. The mill towns 
are experiencing a genuine 
house’ shortage. The North 


Carolina towns where cigarettes 
are made have huge payrolls, for 
that is one of the country’s big- 
gest industries. 

It’s a little hard for a stranger 
to get the industries of these 
two famous States sorted out 
and placed geographically; for 
the Carolinas slope from the 
mountains in the west to the 
swamps and sounds of the coast. 
Hardwood lumber, Carolina pine, 
cotton and tobacco follow and 
alternate with each other, as the 
contour of the land and 
the quality of the soil 
change. Naturally the 
lumber interests change 
with the changes in 
these supporting indus- 
tries. We noticed that 
local sawmills, big and 
little, seem to be cutting 
a lot of stock, and a good 
many that were closed 
down for a long time are 
filing their yards with 
bright new lumber. 
Here’s a small item we 
present as news, and 
which you can explain to 
suit yourself; We saw 





The Spanish moss lends a 

distinctive note to this 

southern vista, and its dreamy 

general effect makes a deep 

impression on every visitor 
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Progress in Repair, Following a Cold Spring—Mary Knows What 
to Do When a Mule Dies—Revived Interest in Western Lumber 


—Some HOLC Loans 


more new Chic Sales specials 
being built in the course of a 
few weeks than have appeared 
in the same number of years, 
previous to this spring. Hun- 
dreds of the little homes of field 
hands, homes that are weather- 
beaten with age had as consorts 
these new buildings, bright from 
the saw. Those who should know 
tell us that literally millions of 
feet of lumber has been used 
for this purpose. 


In the Land of Cotton— 


As we drove into Columbia, the 
capital city of North Carolina, 
we went through many miles of 
plantation country. Everywhere 


over this landscape of highly 
colored soil we saw negroes 
plowing, each with a more or 


less patient mule hitched to a 
single-shovel plow. Overseers 
on horseback were watching and 
directing this labor. And they 
tell us that when cultivation 
starts, everything starts, includ- 
ing repair and new building. 
The turn of the season starts all 
kinds of building. 


From an exchange copied from 
a Laurinburg (N. C.) paper we 
borrow a story about a colored 
woman named Mary McNeill. 
Mary, it seems, is the business 
manager of her family, and some 
years ago she and her husband 
bought a little farm. They were 
well along toward getting it paid 
for, when the depression and a 
series of poor crops slowed up, 
but did not ruin, the project. 
Some time ago they applied to 
the land bank for a small loan 
to carry them along. The ap- 
praiser approved the loan, but, 
when he discovered that Mary’s 
mule had died, he specified that 
$75 of the loan be used to buy 
another mule. Mary protested 
that she didn’t need any mule, 
but the appraiser couldn’t under- 
stand, from his long experience 
with negro farming, how a col- 
ored family could make a crop 
without a mule. So Mary ex- 
plained. When the mule checked 
out, Mary surveyed her re- 
sources and looked carefully at 
a young bull. She went out to 
the pasture, harnessed up the 
unsuspecting .animal: and re- 
marked conversationally, “Bull, 
y’ ain’t nev’ done no work yet, 
but you sho’ is got to work now.” 
As usual, Mary was right, so 
the bull finished the crop and 
has done the. spring plowing. 


This story convinced the ap- 
praiser that Mary knows what 
to do when a mule dies, so the 
loan came through to suit her. 
The Exchange heads the story, 
“Git Along, L’il Stockbrute.” 


A Fine Capital City— 


Columbia is a fine southern 
city, capital of the State and 
seat.of the State university. The 
Old South, it would seem, is full 
of colleges and universities. At 
least we were discovering them 
in practically every city of size. 
The Allison-Driggers Lumber Co. 
tells us that not so many new 
houses are on the cards—in fact 
none at all at the time of our 
visit. Quite a number of big 
structures are being built down- 
town, and there is a comfortable 
amount of repairs, big and little, 
to dwellings. <A distinctly bet- 
ter feeling is apparent, a feeling 
based upon increased income 
and confidence that this is not 
another delusion, such as has 
disappointed building expecta- 
tions several times during the 
past four years. 


Mr. Allison, manager of the 
company, was out of the city the 
day we called, but the office men 
stated that some HOLC funds 
are being made available through 
a local building and loan as- 
sociation, which is adding con- 
siderable substance to the better 
feeling. As in practically all 
places, Columbia has its share 
of people who are good credit 
risks and who are ready and 
willing to do reasonable repair 
work if they can get the neces- 
sary loans. 

In a number of southern 
cities we have heard all over 
again the story of unwise not to 
say reckless loans made for 
home building by certain north- 
ern concerns, usually insurance 
companies, during the _ flush 
times before 1929. These com- 
panies had large sums of money, 
and apparently discovered the 
South all at once. With un- 
usual recklessness they put 
agents and appraisers at work, 
and in many cases they paid 
these men on a percentage basis. 
The more and bigger the loans, 
the larger the commission. This 
was a direct invitation to the 
craft of speculative builders, and 
they began putting up houses at 
wholesale rates. The auditors 
in northern offices didn’t seem 
to realize that houses cost less to 
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In the Friendly 
Capital City of 
North Carolina 


puild in the South, due to the 
milder climate, and so it wasn’t 
unusual to get a first mortgage 
pig enough to buy the lot and 
puild the house. If a little value 
could be skinned out of the 
frame, Where it wouldn’t show, 
there might be some of that first- 
mortgage money left over as 
profit. We've heard of houses 
set flat on the ground without a 





The Cunningham Lumber Co., of Co- 

lumbia, S. C., has an office which 

offers a good demonstration of how 

good lines may make attractive even 
a plainly constructed small home 





suspicion of foundation 
put under them. 
Several things followed, all of 


being 


them bad. Unsuspecting buyers 
paid more for these speculative 
houses than they were worth, 
thus adding an unnecessary bur- 
den of debt, and dissipating 
funds and credit for nothing. 
The market was overloaded. The 
new houses didn’t hold up. It’s 
an old story, of course, but it did 
some damage to the house-build- 
ing field, which conscientious 
lumbermen have hardly  suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the 
Public mind. 


Popularizing the Idea of 


Quality—sut it seems clear 
that these southern lumbermen 
are making progress with their 
efforts to popularize reasonable 
quality that will yield long dwell- 
ing-house service to the owners. 
It’s one of the jobs lumbermen 
everywhere will have to under- 
take—to cure the burnt children 
of their fear that the fire of ex- 


ploitation lingers in every build- 
ing undertaking. 

One of the men in the Alli- 
son-Driggers office mentioned a 
couple of principles of recovery: 
First, that real recovery must be 
based upon self-liquidating pro- 
jects. Government can and must 
undertake some made-work as 
an emergency relief, such as 
the project for cleaning the 
stonework of the famous old 
capital building in Columbia. 
But if recovery is to be per- 
manent, it must rest on payrolls 
for making articles needed by 
the public and for which custom- 
ers are willing to pay. This 
points directly toward house 





building, as one very obvious 
undertaking of this kind, and 
this will call for reasonable 
loans that can and will be re- 
paid. Second, my friend thinks 
Government control has forced 
up building material prices too 
fast. It isn’t going to benefit 
the industry if prices are forced 
up to the point where no one 
will buy. A good many retailers 
have worried about this matter. 
They tell us there is a distinct 
upturn in building and repairing 
desire, and they dread checking 
this movement by excessive 
prices. Perhaps the prices really 
are not excessive when all fac- 
tors are analyzed; but an in- 
crease in price, to be permanent, 
must be based upon a buying de- 
sire which is strong enough to 





The Allison-Driggers Lumber Co., of 
Columbia, S. C., uses the roof of this 
shed to display different designs of 


covering 
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A check 
administered to building could 
have rather serious results. 


absorb such increases. 


A Vast Repair Market— 


W. H. Fanning, of the Bagnall- 
Nettles Building Supply Co., told 
us there was enough repair work 
needed on Columbia houses to 
keep all the local yards in the 
city working at capacity for two 


years. A good many Govern- 
ment repair loans have been 
made; perhaps as many as 


500. These loans, as you know, 
are carefully supervised, and are 
used exactly for the projects in- 
cluded in the contract. Several 
thousands of applications have 
been made, and sorting them out 


is a big job. This yard, like 
many others in this country 
which is well supplied with 


small mills, buys its rough lum- 
ber locally. Finish lumber comes 
from the big Carolina mills. 

C. H. Gregory, of the Inglesby- 
Blume Lumber Co., also men- 
tioned the large number of 
HOLC loans. These range usually 
from $50 to $400 or $500, and 
are made after needs have been 
appraised and a contract price 
agreed upon. If it is a multiple 
contract, the general contractor 
must take a receipt for every 
cent, and when the job is done 
the exact sum of money involved 
is advanced on the note. This 
method makes it a little hard for 
some contractors who don’t have 
working capital, but usually they 
can make some outside arrange- 
ments. In any event, as Mr. 
Gregory said, it isn’t possible to 
arrange a loan, use the money 
to buy a car, and leave the ma- 
terial dealers stuck. That, it 





A view of the office of the Inglesby- 
Blume Lumber Co., at Columbia, S.C. 





seems, was not unknown in more 
careless days. Here again we 
heard about the big deferred-re- 
pair markets and the undoubted 
increase in cheer and confidence 
among buyers. 


Mr. Inglesby was not in his 
office. In fact, quite a number 
of executives were away, attend- 
ing a Code meeting. Many of 
these yards operate planing 
mills, partly to dress dimension 
lumber purchased from small 
mills, and partly of course to 
make special millwork. The lat- 
ter has caused some problems to 
arise under the Code. Special 
millwork is figured according to 
Cost Book A—a set of formulas 
which, it seems, has been little 
used in the South. These mill 
men have had their own methods 
of figuring costs, but when a 
book is specified in regulations 
which have the force of law, it 
becomes necessary to know its 
use. We remember well enough 
that in many northern cities 
mill estimators used to meet 
regularly every week or so and 
virtually attended school for a 
period of years in the business 
of learning how to use these 
rules. So the southern men have 
had much to do all at once, 
learning to base their estimates 
upon Cost Book A accurately 
enough to thread the regulations 
of the Code. The manager of the 
Columbia Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. was at this meeting, and 
so also was Mr. Cunningham, of 
the Cunningham Lumber Co. 

Mr. Cunningham has been 
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prominent in association circles 
and in Code work—a job which 
has taken much of his time dur- 
ing the winter and spring. 


L. M. Ragsdale, of the Cun- 
ningham Lumber Co., tells us 
that the State legislature has 


just passed enabling legislation 
which will make it possible for 
the Federal Government to fur- 
nish the money, or at least much 
of it, to give Columbia a deep- 
water route to the sea. This will 
be a big project, running from 
thirty to fifty million dollars. 
Columbia people are much inter- 
ested and hopeful over this un- 
dertaking. In the first place, it 
will mean the employment of 
labor and the purchase of mate- 
rials. In the second place, it 
will give them competitive water 
rates which will have an effect 
upon rail rates. And in the 
third place it will make possible 
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the bringing in of lumber from 
producing regions by sea. 

Most of the southern cities 
we've visited so far on this trip 
have been far enough inland, 
and near enough to local saw- 
mills, so that the lumber used 
has been for the most part a 
local product. But quite a num- 
ber of dealers have told us they 
sold West Coast lumber in past 
years; not exclusively, to be 
sure, but to a great enough ex: 
tent to make it a factor in busi- 
ness. Several have stated that 
outside corporations, especially 
those coming in from the North, 
have specified fir in their con- 
struction work. When they 
couldn’t get it, they of course 
took what was available. But 
these purchasing agents are still 
asking about fir, and there seems 
reason to think that, if water 
shipments become possible, this 


demand will again come to the 
surface. With stocks available, 
there is reason to believe that 
local buyers will again become 
interested. Local mills are not 
exactly happy over this prospect, 
but they tell me there will be 
a market for the local product, 
too, in the revived farm trade, 
and for other purposes which 
have long consumed Carolina 
pine. In any event, the trade in 
western lumber is beginning to 
stir. Naturally, it will be sev- 
eral years before the port engi- 
neering and dredging are done, 
and cargoes actually enter Co- 
lumbia. But it is not only the 
waterway that is pointing to this 
western trade. The undoubted 
upward swell in lumber needs 
will have its effect. Code prices 
will have an influence upon 
these things, and no one is will- 
ing to predict just what will be 
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done in the long run about Set. 
ting competitive prices, But 
there is a revived interest in th, 
western woods, especially in the 
long sticks which are so charge. 
teristic of those species. 

We have pleasant recollections 
of Columbia and its lumbermep, 
It is a handsome, comfortabje 
and friendly place, a great traq. 
ing and metropolitan city, 
place of fine houses and gracioys 
living. The presence of the State 
Government always has 4 
marked effect upon these south. 
ern capital cities, and the olq 
traditions of the South are gtjj 
marked here. They still persgigt 
in thinking of General Sherman 
as the sort of thing they are not 
anxious to see or hear of again, 
but they set him down as a bad 
accident, not necessarily typical 
of the North. Columbia 
fine and friendly city. 


is a 


“Packs ‘em In” for “Open House Show’ 


Rock City, ILL., June 4.—As evidenced by the 
accompanying photograph, Open House Day 
staged by the Rock City Lumber & Supply Co., 
Saturday, May 5, was a complete success—par- 
ticularly the evening of fun and entertainment 
which closed the day with a blaze of glory. 

Manager Harvey H. Koch had been working 
hard for several weeks preparing for this affair, 
and naturally was much pleased with the big 
turnout and the evident enjoyment of those pres- 
ent. “We are getting very definite results every 
day from our endeavors,” said Mr. Koch to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “and I feel well repaid 
for the effort.” 

The attendance exceeded his most optimistic 
expectations, totalling between 500 and 600 per- 
sons, which is pretty good for a town of less 


Showing part of the audience at the “Open House” party staged by the Rock City (Ill.) Lumber & Supply Co., 


than 200 population. The visitors, of course, 
came largely from the surrounding country. 

The array of exhibits was attractive and in- 
structive, many of the manufacturing concerns 
whose products are handled by the Rock City 
company having arranged displays. 

The big feature, from a popular standpoint, 
doubtless was the evening entertainment, the 
audience and setting for which are shown in ac- 
companying illustration. Mr. Koch had pre- 
viously arranged with all the other business 
houses in town to close their doors from 8 to 
8:20 p. m., thus securing the undivided attention 
of everyone in town, who naturally gravitated to 
his “show,” there being no other place open dur- 
ing that interval. At eight o’clock sharp, to the 
tune “Marching Along Together,” all of the 





Saturday evening, May 5, under direction of Manager Harvey H. Koch 


Rock City business men came to the platform 
and took their seats, and the program started, 
Mr. Koch had prepared a chart giving four rea- 
sons why everyone in that trade territory should 
buy in Rock City. These reasons were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Rock City has 24 different trades and pro- 
fessions represented in its population. 

2. Rock City business men are alert stu- 
dents of problems of the day. 

3. Five Rock City business men have been 
recognized in two States for their sales ability. 

4. Rock City business men have _ hobbies 
which have been a direct service to this com- 
munity. 

A little playlet was given showing the first 
three fundamental steps in the reorganization of 
the local bank, of 
which the public was 
unaware. The _har- 
mony with which the 
business men of the 
community operate 
was played up. 

An interesting and 


educational film was 
shown by F. J. Parker 
of the Red Cedar 


Shingle Bureau, trac- 
ing the manufacture ot 
red cedar shingles 
from the tree to the 
finished product on 
the roof. Mr. Koch 
says that display 0! 
this film has brought 
in many roof prospects 
that he does not think 
would otherwise have 
developed, and it is his 
opinion that the film 
should be shown if 
every community. 

The program was 
enlivened by a number 
of original jokes and 
gags, mainly of local 
application, which had 
been previously pre 
pared by the versatile 
Mr. Koch, who is en- 
titled to considerable 
credit for the way ™ 
which he engineered 
this successful commu- 
nity event. 
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Figuring Cost and Selling Price 
for Profit 


[By Thomas Fossard, Louisville, Ky.] 


The more turnovers you have, the greater 
your profits. A simple rule for figuring turn- 
over is to divide the total business for the year 
by the average inventory at selling price. For 
example, suppose your sales for the year total 
$50,000 and you carry an average stock of $5,- 
000, Your retail selling price based on a mark- 
up of 50 percent on cost or 33% percent on sell- 
ing is $7,500. To find out how many times your 
goods were turned over, divide $50,000 by $7,500, 
the answer being 624. To increase profits it is 
necessary to lower expenses and increase sales 
and the number of turnovers. Stock that does 
not turn eats up profit. 

Profit must come out of selling price and not 
out of cost. Margin, which includes overhead 
and profit, is always figured on selling price. 
When, for example, a man buys something for 
$1.00 and sells it for $1.25, he makes 25 cents 
gross, but that is not 25 percent gross profit. 
It is 20 percent of $1.25, the selling price. He 
makes, not one-fourth of the cost, but one-fifth 
of the sale price. When you know what the 
goods cost and the margin you wish to make, 
take the desired margin from 100, divide the 
cost by the remainder, and the answer will be 
the sales price including the margin. For ex- 
ample: Goods cost $150 and you want to make 
25 percent. Take 25 from 100 and the remainder 
is 75. Divide $150 by 75, and you have the 
answer, which is $2, as follows: Selling price 
heing 100 percent, with a margin of 25 percent 
the cost must be 75 percent. Here the cost is 


$1.50 which is 75 percent of the price we are 
seeking. Therefore, we must divide $1.50 into 
75 parts to get 1 percent. We find that 1/75 
of $1.50 is two cents. If two cents is 1 percent 
of the selling price, the whole selling price is 
100 times two cents, which is $2—the selling 
price. To find the percentage on sales of cost 
of doing business, divide the gross sales for the 
year. Know how to mark your goods. 

Experience has proved that many business 
men have wrong ideas about figuring profit. Re- 
member that 20 percent added to cost does not 
yield 20 percent profit. Profit is properly fig- 
ured on selling price and to make a 20 percent 
profit you must add 25 percent to cost. Keep 
the following schedule before you and you will 
find it worth many dollars: 


Added _ Profit on Added Profit on 


to Selling to Selling 
Cost Price Cost Price 
5 % is 4%4% 40 % is 28%% 
ee eS Se “eg * * 
ao ae mm * * Be” 
ws * we CF 5 * “2a 
— e Se ao * “ ay" 
4% “ * gam“ es * .~* ee” 
ws.” * a” 664" “ 40 “ 
20 “ “ 163%4° — * * a 
os oe 5 “* « oom* 
So “a ao “ * oe” 
.* “2 ™ SS. ° **= 
tS 90 “ “ 4744“ 
3744" “ 274“ se oe 
To find the correct selling price to gain a 


certain net profit add the percentage of cost of 
doing business and the desired percent profit. 
Subtract this from 100, divide the cost by this 
remainder. 





The molding department of the John 
Suverkrup Lumber Co.,_ Riverside, 
Calif., is 100 percent accessible, and is 
very convenient, according to Herman 
Loehr, manager. 

The accompanying sketch represents 
a cross-section of the department. It 
shows that to the 4x4 uprights are 
bolted U-shaped arms bent out of 34- 
inch bar iron. The horizontal part of 
the “U” measures 15 inches, while the 
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HERE'S A CONVENIENT MOLDING RACK 


vertical part that is bolted to the 4x4 
is 9 inches high; the other vertical 
part being 8 inches high. These series 
of five arms each are repeated on the 
inside studding at intervals of 4 feet 
10 inches, forming a row of arms long 
enough to accommodate moldings 18 
feet long without overlapping; or 
longer if one does not object to the 
rear end overlapping. 

The sketch shows passageways 22 
inches wide between facing rows of 
arms. This is sufficient to permit a 
workman to get inside the department. 

“We like this type of molding de- 
partment and racks,” says Mr. Loehr, 
“because it enables us to determine 
the length of any piece without having 
to draw it out of the rack. And, since 
there is no bottom to the racks any 
dust that falls upon the material can 
be shaken off and falls through the 
floor.” 

Differing from practices in most 
yards, this molding department is 
placed on the upper deck of the two- 
deck shed. Thus it is protected from 
the weather by the wide, overhanging 
eaves, needs no doors, and is instantly 
accessible when a workman climbs the 
stairway to the upper deck. 








Here's Another Member of the 
Century Club! 


While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S quest for 
the oldest retail lumber concern in the United 
States has thus far brought no claim to 
seniority antedating that of the Libbey Lumber 
Co., Washington, D. C., established in 1824, 
and under the ownership and management of 
one family for 110 years (as related in a story 
which appeared on page 27 of the May 12 issue) 
the search has brought into the limelight a 
number of other concerns of very respectable 
age. 

For instance, we find that the Hollister Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), located at 100 Anderson Ave- 
nue, Rochester, N. Y., is 102 years old, having 
been established in 1832 by George A. Hollister, 
and conducted under the direction of the Hol- 
lister family during the entire period of its 
existence. The present head of the company 
is Thomas G. Spencer, son-in-law of George 
C. Hollister, who was president at the time 
of his death in 1932. 

When forests flourished just beyond Roches- 
ter’s back door, and citizens were beginning to 
build permanent homes in the new town, a part- 
nership was formed by two Rochester residents 
to engage in the lumber business. The year was 
1832. Dwyer & Hollister were the names 
printed on the sign that went up on the new 
offices. 

The “Hollister” of that early firm was George 
A. Hollister, who had come from New Eng- 
land to Rochester in 1826. He found the rap- 
idly sprouting community on the Erie Canal an 
advantageous point for a lumber business, and 
was not long in firmly establishing himself in 
the business focus. Dwyer, after a few years, 
withdrew from his partnership, but George Hol- 
lister continued, either as sole proprietor or in 
partnership with Bronson and Churchill, until 
his death in 1854, when his son Emmett H. 
became sole owner. 

The third generation of Rochester Hollisters 
—Emmett’s sons, Granger A. and George C.— 
were small boys when their father took over 
the business. Doubtless they took a small boy’s 
delight in climbing about the stacks of lumber, 
and thought they would like to know more 
about it some day. Both boys were in school 
when their father died in 1871. Granger left 
to enter the business, and his brother, after 
graduation from the University of Rochester, 
followed him a few years later. So it was that 
in 1884 the firm became Hollister Brothers. 

About this time, commentators were remark- 
ing upon the “spacious and commodious yards” 
on Exchange Street where the Hollisters em- 
ployed “thirty hands and seven teams” in the 
“prosecution of their trade.” Pine and hemlock 
lumber, lath, shingles, fence posts and pickets 
seeth to have been the principal stock. Docks 
were maintained on Childs Slip, where there 
was room for storing three to four million feet 
of lumber. 

Incorporation of the company took place in 
1888, with Granger A. Hollister as president, 
George C. Hollister as vice president, H. C. 
Durand as treasurer, and Edward I. McPhail 
as secretary. Sixteen years later George C. 
Hollister succeeded his brother as president, a 
post which he occupied until his death in 1932. 

Both of the Hollister brothers were leading 
figures in the business and commercial life of 
the city. George C. Hollister was an incorpo- 
rator of the Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, and its first secretary. Granger A. 

Hollister was interested in the early develop- 
ment of light companies and was a vice presi- 
dent and a director of the Rochester Gas & 
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Electric Corporation. He also was an incor- 
porator of the Security Trust Co., and its first 
manager. 

The lumber yards of the company have been 
located at North Goodman Street since 1885, 
and the offices at 100 Anderson Avenue since 
1917. Present officers of the firm are: Thomas 
G. Spencer, president; Harper Sibley, vice 
president; B. E. Ostrander, secretary; Henry 
D. Peirson, assistant treasurer; John A. Mutch, 
mill manager. 


HALF-MINUTE STORIES 


Here’s an idea borrowed from the Alexan- 
dria Bay (N. Y.) Lumber Co. which ran in 
its latest monthly bulletin a paragraph ask- 
ing: “Who is the Best Looking Married Man 
in Alexandria Bay? Call us up and tell who 
you think it is. We have a new safety razor 
for the married man who gets the most votes.” 
This ought to create a little fun, and some 
publicity, these quiet summer days. The same 
firm, to show its appreciation for village or- 
ders received, recently presented the mayor 
with a fine mahogany gavel, made in its own 
mill. There’s a suggestion in that, too. 

* * * * 

The yard buildings of the Home Lumber Co. 
at Shubert, Neb., have recently been repainted 
in a color scheme of white with silver-gray 
trimmings, presenting a very attractive appear- 
ance. This concern also recently conducted a 
paint demonstration, results of which were very 
satisfactory, according to Manager Johnson. 

+ * * « 


The Hillsboro (Ind.) Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted the erection of a building 52 by 80 
feet, replacing the one destroyed by fire last 
March. A temporary office has been estab- 
lished in this building, pending erection of an 
office on Main street. 

* * * * 

The Young Lumber Co., Beaver Dam, Ky., 
has recently completed construction of a new 
building, adjacent to its main office, primarily 
for the housing and display of its line of farm 
machinery and implements. 

* * . * 


The J. B. Tucker Lumber Co., Monroe, N. C., 
has been awarded the contract for erection of 
a new two-story school building. containing 15 
class rooms and a large auditorium, to replace 
a structure destroyed by fire last October. The 
Tucker Lumber Co.’s bid of $36,624 (less an 
allowance of $1,350 for salvaged material) was 
adjudged the lowest. 

* . * * 


Recent interior remodeling of the office of 
the Joyce Lumber Co. at Griswold, Iowa, 
contributes materially to efficiency and ap- 
pearance. 





* * * & 


The J. M. Rothwell Lumber Co., Mount Pu- 
laski, Ill., has completed an addition to its 
building, which provides better facilities for 
displaying paints and hardware, in convenient 
cases. The entire building has been painted and 
decorated, making the office quarters very 


attractive. 
* * * * 


Improvements recently made to the office of 
the Alexander Lumber Co., at Shabbona, III., 
materially add to convenience and appearance. 
A new partition divides the hardware depart- 
ment into two rooms; the office has a new floor, 
and the interior has been repainted. In addi- 
tion, the coal shed has a new roof. 

* * * * 


The Koepsel Lumber Co., Seguin, Tex., has 
recently remodeled its paint and wall paper de- 
partment, with attractive results. 

* *+ * * 


The D. R. Phelps Lumber & Coal Co., Wa- 
hoo, Neb., is supplying a large quantity of lum- 
ber and other materials for construction of pens 
for the Valley Stockyards Co., at Valley, Neb. 
The stockyards company feeds livestock in 
transit, and at this time several thousand head 
of cattle are being shipped to eastern Nebraska 
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from the western ranges where the feed supply 
is exhausted. The Phelps company recently 
staged a four-day paint sale, preceded by a free 
demonstration of interior decoration, conducted 
by an expert representing a large paint manu- 
facturing concern. 

* * * * 


F. Kinnaman, of the Johnson-Maas Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has evolved a method of 
showing molding samples which eliminates the 
need of taking the customer back in the yard 
and pulling out stick after stick of molding be- 
fore said customer makes up his mind as to 
what he wants. In a prominent place in the 
office is a large panel, properly bordered and 
stained. On this panel, in geometric array, 
bradded and glued, is a 6-inch length of every 
sort of molding the company carries. At the 
top of the panel, fastened so that the edges are 
outward, showing the cross-section, are 2-inch 
sections of plywood and other similar merchan- 
dise. 

* * * * 

A meeting of yard managers of the West 
Texas district, William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), 
held in San Angelo, Saturday, May 5, was fea- 
tured by a dinner at the St. Angelus Hotel. H. 
E. Muller, manager of the local yard, officiated 
as host. Executives from the headquarters office 
in Waco who were present included FE. P. 


Hunter, general manager, and Roy L. Jacobs, 
head of the paint and paper department. Dis- 
cussion centered on the handling of windmills 
and water well supplies, together with wire 
fencing, these being new lines taken on recently 
by the company. 


Representatives of the manu- 











Play house built by M. R. Phillips, Seattle. Wash., for his little daughter 


facturers of these products were present to ex- 
plain and demonstrate same so that the yard 
men will have the knowledge essential for do- 
ing a good job of selling. 

* kk &* 


At a division meeting of yard managers of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation held 
in Enid, Okla., on May 22, the consensus of 
reports indicated that sale of building materials 
throughout northwest Oklahoma had _ been 
steadily increasing in recent weeks, both for 
new buildings and general repair work. 


* * * * 


It appears that the town of Milton, N. D., 
having no lumber yard, has decided it wants 
one. A story appearing in the Milton Globe of 
May 17 told of a meeting of the local Commu- 
nity Club, at which the matter of securing a 
yard for Milton was discussed. A committee, 
with George Green as chairman, was named 
to investigate the matter. It was pointed out 
that there are buildings available for use by a 
firm desiring to put in a stock, and that a lum- 
ber yard would be a decided asset to the town. 
Milton is a town of about 400 population, on 
the Great Northern Railway, in Cavalier 
County. 
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Observes 68th Anniversary 


San ANTONIO, TEX., June 4.—The sixty. 
eighth anniversary of the founding of Ed Steve 
& Sons was observed by that firm with a dinner 
given in the ball room of the Plaza Hotel on 
the evening of May 24, attended by more than 
50 representatives of business organizations 
allied with the lumber and building industries, 
The anniversary also was marked by a smoker 
held at the company’s offices, Saturday evening, 
May 26, attended by old personal friends of the 
firm. Acting as host on both occasions were 
three generations of the Steves family now 
active in the business: Albert Steves, Albert 
Steves, jr., Walter Steves, Albert Steves, III, 
Sam Bell Steves and David Pipes Steves. 

The actual anniversary date was passed some 
months ago, the recent discovery of some old 
records having established the exact date of the 
founding of the firm as March 25, 1866; but 
as these records were not found until after jt 
was too late to observe the actual anniversary 
it was decided to celebrate the attainment of 
the firm’s sixty-eighth birthday, anyway. 


Builds Play House of Hand-Split 
Cedar Shakes 


When M. R. Phillips, of the M. R. Phillips 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., set out to make a 
play house for his daughter Eleanor Jane, he 
devoted considerable thought to it, and the 
photograph herewith depicts the result, with 
Eleanor standing beside it. The house is made 
in six sections. At each 
end of the roof are two 
cleats, which when taken 
out, allow the house to fall 
apart. The roof itself is 
divided into two parts, and 
the ridge is rendered wa- 
terproof by the addition of 
a 4-inch piece of beveled 
cedar siding. 

The sides of the play 
house are made from hand 
split cedar shakes and the 
floor of clear 1x4-inch ver- 
tical-grain fir. The door 
(not shown in the picture) 
is of fir plywood. The roof 
shingles are stained green 
and the roof is ceiled inside 
with 4% by 4-inch B&better 
beaded ceiling. The inside 
walls are also ceiled with 
the same ‘material. The 
shakes on the side of the 
play house were given a 
heavy coat of linseed oil so 
they retain their natural 
color. 

The sandbox is made of 1 by 4-inch clear 
vertical-grain flooring. 

The playhouse occupies a ground area of 6 by 
7% feet. The roof is high enough to allow an 
adult to stand in the center of the room. 


Dealer Likes This Method of 
Handling Nails 


Because we have lately received requests 
from dealers asking for information as to the 
best way of storing and dispensing nails, the 
editor of this department asked W. H. White, 
of the retail lumber company bearing his name, 
Vandalia, Mo., how he liked a revolving nail 
bin which he had recently installed. Mr. White's 
reply indicates that he is very well pleased with 
this method, and we accordingly pass it along 
for the benefit of any other dealers who may be 
interested. He says: 

“Our revolving nail bin takes up space of 
about four feet square, and holds 25 kegs of 
nails. It is built in five sections, one above the 
other, each holding five kegs. Each section 1s 
on ball bearings; the scales are hung to the top 
of the bins, and the seller can stand in one place 
and revolve the sections, bringing the com- 
partment holding any sized nails right around 
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In other words, the desired size and 


him. brush marks, uniformity, general appearance, 
ry kind of nails are brought right around to the 


chalking, checking, crumbling, cracking, flaking, 


Results of Laboratory Tests of 





sixty. sales for weighing. We are very much pleased Paints Are Announced integrity of coating, protection (of wood). 
Steves with the new equipment, as our chief reason for The results of this test gave O’Brien XLV 
dinner not stocking nails earlier was lack of room. The writer of this paragraph has just been paint an average rating of 21.7, or 33.9 better 
tel on “Another thing that we like about it is that looking over technical report No. 164560, pre- than the next best of all the paints; 46,6 better 
2 than we can put it in the front of the office, and the pared by the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, than the average of all others; 76.3 better than 
ations nails being all in plain sight a customer who Pittsburgh, Pa., for the O’Brien Varnish Co., the poorest of the other paints. ne 
Stries, does not know just what he wants can look at South Bend, Ind. A folder describing these tests and giving a 
moker the different sizes and pick out the one that The comparative accelerated weathering and summary of the results may be had by address- 
ening, suits him. | . _, other tests covered by this report were carried ing the O’Brien Varnish Co., South Bend, Ind. 
of the — bin has ae a lot of a on im out on ight specimens of white outside paint Se 
wer act almost everyone that comes into the oMmce, of eight different manufacturers, purchased in 
now nt the women, look it over. It certainly 1S the open market. Seventy-two wood panels Company Buys Two Yards 
Albert the best way of handling nails that I know of. were prepared, twenty-four of each of three MARSHFIELD, Wis., June 4.—Purchase of 
» II], [The name of the maker of this revolving nail qifferent kinds of wood—clear edge-grain cedar, the Dairy Belt Lumber Co., located here, 
bin is on file in our office, and may be had by = clear yellow pine and clear Douglas fir. All also the yard of the Connor Retail Lumber Co. 
some anyone desiring further information—Eprtor.] paint was applied by experienced painters, in at Granton, Wis., by the O & N Lumber Co., 
: a Las each case ne, _ eg ge ope er has been announced from the headquarters’ office 
of the ° tions as given on the label of the can. Forty- of the last-named company at Menomonie, Wis. 
; but A Progressive Program of Farm eight hours — — for drying between an 7 LaPointe, jr., general manager + the 
er it coats, the panels being suspended vertically company, states that the name Dairy 
sary Improvements c while drying. A period of four weeks for final Belt Lumber Co. will be dropped and the local 
nt of Are you good at thinking up suggestions for drying was allowed after the last coat was yard will be operated under the title O & N 


plit 


illips 





possible farm repair work? Here is a pro- 
gressive program of general nature which a 
home demonstration agent in Moore County, 
North Carolina, suggests to the farmers and 
their wives : 

I have suggested that home improvements 
costing no money come first; then those that 





applied before the panels were exposed in the 
Weather-O-Meter, a device especially designed 
for conducting such accelerated weathering 
tests for paints and other materials. 

The panels were exposed for a total of ten 
weeks, or 1,500 hours, although some were re- 
moved, due to failure, before expiration of that 


Lumber Co., which is the practice with all of 
the 35 yards owned by that company. 

The local plant is to be remodeled for efficient 
merchandising of complete lines of lumbe., 
building materials “and supplies of all kinds, 
including one Of the best known brands of paint 
in the country. 


ike a take only a little money, and ong the bes 4 time. At the conclusion of the ten weeks’ expo- P. J. Oster, former manager of the O & N 
e, he ence, after this oo aha aan ag Mae prc Me sem sure all panels were given a detailed inspection yard at Thorp, has been appointed manager of 
* ott ont ger plantings of shade trees and rating on the following points: Gloss, the newly acquired yard here. 
with procured from the woods, shrubs, and an- 
made nual flowers exchanged with neighbors. I 
each would suggest drainage and ditching about ce DB] ct 9) 
fo P Selnace sop “anderen woe? RRecent Moves an uMps ON 
aken boundaries of large stones, for neatness and 
» fall prevention of washes; a space planned for 
.o a own as soon as grass seed can be pro- C 4 k i. c 
and “aiee I would have every housewife make ar ec er Oar 
wa a list of repairs needed about the house, and 
< — ne se Mg pc poor gMeenrindl “ae ABILENE, TEX.—Appointment of Don Davis PraGuE, OKLA.—Frank Madison, son of Mr. 
folk might be willing to contribute. They aS division manager in charge of all Texas and Mrs. H. G. Madison, will be in charge of 
play could put up shelves, mend floors, steps, yards of the William P. Carey Lumber Co., _ the Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation yard 
and doors and windows, build benches, window and selection of J. Sterling Hiatt as successor here during absence of his parents on their fruit 
the seats, closets, partitions, and — to Mr. Davis as manager of the company’s farm near Oklahoma City. Mr. Madison, sr., 
nay oe R ‘tak nan oY Gas tl, in. Abilene interests, has been announced. Mr. is taking a leave of absence for rest and re- 
door proved toilet facilities, and wired — of the Willian PP Can Lente Co — cuperation. —_—_—_ 
ne nna aay fei yr Pe a aus years and will continue to make his headquar- Las Cruces, N. y= po hag 4 
. remodeling I would make a still more ambi- _ ters here. appointed manager of the Porter Lumber Co., 
cen tious goal. —_—_——— here, has assumed his new position. He was 
side _ , : , STILWELL, Oxta.—LaVern Sheppard, who formerly cashier of a national bank at Hot 
tter This list, published in a bulletin of the De- has been in charge of the Dyke Lumber Co. Springs, N. M. 
side partment of Agriculture, has the noteworthy ap- yard here for several months past, has been heer 
vith peal of being very evidently compiled strictly transferred to the management of the com- FraNkFort, Ky.—Guy Sandefur has begun 
The from the standpoint of the home owner, and pany’s yard at Rogers, Ark. work with the Frankfort Lumber & Manufac- 
the should offer something definite as a topic of , ———_—_— turing Co. as construction manager and con- 
na conversation for any dealer who has it in mind Morris, Minn.—Lloyd C. Brendal has been tractor. He was formerly connected with the 
| so to go out and call on farm people in the manner made manager of the Morris yard of the Lam- McCormick Lumber Co., at Mount Sterling. 
1ral described by Mrs. Prideaux in the April 14 is- pert Lumber Co., succeeding P. U. Hansen, oer oars 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (pages who resigned to take a position with the C. H. Rosstown, Tex.—O. E. Roberts, for the past 
lear 28-29). It is so convenient and helpful to have Carpenter Lumber Co., Minneapolis. Mr. several years local manager for the John F. 
some topic besides the weather to discuss. Brendal has been with the Lampert Lumber Co. Grant Lumber Co. (Inc.), here, has recently 
by —= for about three and a half years. sncag a connection with the Robstown Lum- 
an —_ ber Co. 





Sells Materials for Building Two 
Hundred Houses 


(Continued from front page) 


by the wholesale department of Norvell & Wal- 
lace, lumber dealers, Nashville. All doors and 


NEBRASKA City, NeB.—Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Kirtley, formerly of Osceola, have recently 
established their home here, Mr. Kirtley having 
acquired a local lumber yard. He formerly was 
associated with the First National Bank of 
Osceola. 





Bertranp, Nes.—Ernest Perry has assumed 
his new duties as manager of the Perry-Sheets 
Lumber Co. at this point. Mr. Perry was for- 
merly manager of the Cambridge (Neb.) Lum- 
ber Co. 


Owatonna, Minn.—W. E. Bradfield, who 


sts sash were supplied by the Huttig Sash & Door Bic Sprincs, Nes.—O. B. Wolfe, of Sterling, 
the Co., St. Louis, Mo. Practically all of the houses as been appointed manager of the Big Springs came here recently from Algona, Iowa, to be- 
the are built of southern pine lumber, and all floor [umber Co., succeeding C. D. Ditto, recently come assistant manager of the Botsford Lumber 
ite, Joists are of that wood, creosoted. All footings resigned. Mr. Wolfe was formerly manager of Co.’s local yard, has been transferred to the 
ne, are concrete; foundations are of brick. A few the Ovid Lumber Co. , Austin (Minn.) branch. Paul Symes, formerly 
ail of the houses are of brick veneer, but most of ———— of Austin, has been assigned to duty here under 
e’s them are built with 8-inch cypress siding, BERWIcK, Pa—At a recent meeting of the John H. Dinsmore, manager of the local yard. 
ith C&better grade, with Creo-Dipt stained shingles board of directors of the Berwick Lumber & a } ; 
ng on the side walls. All roofs are of Johns-Man- Supply Co., Frank St. Clair, jr., was elected HILLsBoro, Oxu10.—C. O. Fraysier has as- 
be ville composition shingles. The floors are of general manager. Mr. St. Clair was formerly sumed his duties as manager of the Highland 
end-matched No. 1 long-leaf southern pine, laid chief engineer of the State Department of Prop- County Lumber Co. at this point. 
of on sub-floors. Interiors of the houses are lined erty and Supplies, and more recently a consult- : merge eee eee ae 
of with quarterboard and gypsum wallboard. The ing engineer with headquarters at Philadelphia. WetumKA, Oxk:ta.—T. G. Kincaid has as- 
he average amount of lumber supplied for each house ; sumed management of the E. S. Billington 
is is about 10,000 feet, making a total of about SrrasBurc, Coro.—M. G. Cordin, formerly of | Lumber Co. yard at this point, succeeding Earl 
op 2,000,000 feet of lumber used in the project. As Matheson, is the new manager of the Strasburg White, who was transferred to the Billington 
ce will be observed from the photographs on Lumber Co., succeeding L. J. Mikow, who will yard at Holdenville. Mr. Kincaid, prior . 
n- front page, some of the houses are of one-story remain here a few weeks to help Mr. Cordin coming here, managed the H. E. Ketcham yar 
id and some are of two-story construction. learn the details. at Konowa, Okla. 
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THE NEW DEAL IN Offers a Challenge to 


FARM HOMES . . . 


lf you are a lumber dealer and 
have not contacted the farmers in 
your community why not try it? Being 


[By VALVERA MOORE HAMPTON, Clarksville, Tex.] 


county and home demonstration 
agents who have fostered con- 
tests and spread the gospel of 





No. 1—Frame farm cottage consisting of five rooms, ideal for a small 
truck farm layout 


a farmer's wife, and at present build- 
ing a home in the country, | know 
that too often the farmer is left out 
of prospective customer lists. Many 
more sales would be made if the 
dealer sought the farmer than vice 
versa. Why not visit the farmers, 
look over their places and offer sug- 
gestions for improvement? They 
would appreciate your call and nine 
times out of ten it would result in 
business—if not now, then later. 


Farm crops have formerly held 
first place in the minds of tillers 
of the soil. Agriculture is a big 
word, and yet, unfortunately, it 


did not include “farm homes” 
within its wide scope. In fact, 
it is fairly recently that the 


farmers themselves, as well as 
townspeople, have become aware 
of the fact that a farmer’s home 
has every right to be as well built 
and attractively furnished as any 
house in the city. 

Opinion for many decades has 
run to the extreme with regard 
to houses tenanted by people who 
live on and work the soil of the 
nation. Either they must be, ac- 
cording to the movies and fairy 
tales, great imposing structures 
with white pillars and many 
rooms, with servants’ quarters, 
large barns and many outhouses 
ranging in semi-circle at the 
back; or else they must be 
squalid shacks, hastily thrown to- 
gether, ill-kept and usually of not 
more than two rooms. 

Just where these ideas origi- 
nated is not known unless they 
are a hangover from slavery 
days. Suffice it to say, the farm 
home is now emerging from its 
chrysalis of neglect to appear as 
a charming, attractive place 
where the farm family may re- 
side with as much comfort and 
convenience as any city dweller. 

The lumber dealer who is alert 
to sales possibiltties has been 
partly responsible for the upturn 
in bettering farm home condi- 
tions; while, on the other hand, 
some credit should go to the 


improvement in homes. Both 
the lumberman and those inter- 
ested in seeing the country 
dwelling improved have co-oper- 
ated to lead the farm home out 
of the wilderness. 





Let us look around at a few 
farm homes and see what they 
have to offer. 

Photograph No. 1 shows a five- 
room frame house, consisting of 
a living room, bedroom, bath, 
dining room and kitchen, located 
on a small truck farm. Though 
it still does not have some of the 
conveniences so necessary to 
comfort, the owners are planning 
to install both running water and 
electric lighting equipment dur- 
ing the summer. Since the in- 
come from this small farm is de- 
rived from truck and poultry the 
outhouses, though not elaborate, 
are conveniently and completely 
equipped for taking care of the 
crops and chickens. Brooder 
pens and up-to-date laying com- 
partments are among the newer 
additions to the poultry houses. 
This farm layout is one of the 
less expensive and yet complete 
in most details. 

Photograph No. 2 shows a 
more expensive modern farm 
home, located six miles from 





No. 2—Brick farm home with every convenience, including furnace heat 
and electric refrigeration 


Also, through the efforts of 
club boys and girls who work in 
conjunction with local agricul- 
tural leaders in every community, 
many homes have found new 
faces where there had seemed 
little possibility for change. 
These “Lift The Face of the 
Farm Home” campaigns, “Liv- 
ing Room” and “Add A Room to 
Your House” contests, as well as 
general “renovizing’” movements, 
have done much to improve home 
conditions in the country. 

Farm homes built in the past 
contained few of the conve- 
niences of today, even such seem- 
ing necessities now as living 
room, bath, clothes closets, stor- 
age space, built-in fixtures, proper 
lighting, running water etc. 
Either lack of space or money 
prohibited the farmer from en- 
joying such worth while equip- 
ment. Now, however, there are 
few farm homes that do not 
boast of a living room, as well as 
others of the above named con- 
veniences, thus better serving 
family comfort and enjoyment. 


town and about half a mile from 
a paved highway. It is built of 
red brick, contains eight rooms 
is complete in every detail. Light- 
ing comes from a power line run- 
ning cross-country near the place; 





a 


a ER 


No. 3—English-style farm home located near town, owned by farmer- 
Demonstrates that farmer can have as attractive home as 


business man. 


the Lumber Dealer jp 
Every Community 


running water comes from a deep 
engine-driven well; and a local 
sewage system completes the pic. 
ture. Hardwood floors, large 
clothes closets, and the newer 
features of built-in equipment 
mark this farm home as ap 
ideally appointed one. This 
farmer, who specializes in cattle 
and cotton, has built barns and 
other outhouses as substantially 
as he has built his house. : 

Photograph No. 3 offers a 
study in the attractive farm home 
located four miles from town, 
built along English cottage lines, 
The owner is a _ combination 
farmer-business man _ who has 
demonstrated that one can live 
in the country and yet have every 
modern convenience in his home, 
except gas. To surmount that 
difficulty, if difficulty it might be 
termed, heating is from a coal 
and wood burning furnace with 
radiators in every room and 
cooking is done with electricity. 
Water comes from a deep well 
on the place. The house contains 
seven rooms, including a glassed- 
in sitting room at the back. 
Large airy rooms, tile bath, 
clothes and storage closets in al- 
most every room, as well as the 
latest built-in features, mark this 
home as distinctive. The house 
sits on a terrace well back from 
the road and is beautifully land- 
scaped. 

Photograph No. 4 shows a 
modern farm home under con- 
struction, located twenty-five 
miles from town and eighteen 
miles from a paved highway. It 
is designed along colonial lines, 
and is to have plain pine walls 
for the interior of the living 
room, which is in the center of 
the house and measures twenty- 
four feet in length by twenty 
feet in width. It contains seven 
rooms, including living room, 
dining room, breakfast room, 
kitchen, two bed rooms, bath, 
and three porches. Water is 
piped throughout the house, 
which is wired for electricity for 





city resident 
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cooking and refrigeration as well 
as lighting. Sewage disposal is 
rovided by privately constructed 
plants on the place. _The house 
‘s to be furnished with colonial 
furniture, including corner cup- 
hoards, spool beds, rag rugs etc. 
One of the features of the living 
room is a specially constructed 
wood-bin located in the court 
hack of the room, with a door 
opening close to the fireplace. 
The bin may be filled with wood 
from the outside, thus eliminat- 
ing the old-fashioned woodbox 
as well as saving the time that 
would be required in carrying 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


as a whole offer a challenge to 
the lumber dealer in every com- 
munity. Many of these houses 
have not been improved, mod- 
ernized, or reroofed in years. 
Many do not contain clothes 
closets, built-in cabinets and 
other conveniences. These im- 
provements are entirely within 
the range of most farmers, and 
if the dealers were to contact the 
prospects, nine times out of ten 
they would make a sale. 

Now, more than ever before, 
are the improvements possible 
because of Federal “plow-up” 
checks, cotton reduction acreage, 


now under way. These avenues 
opened up to farmers, giving 
them ready money, lead directly 
to the home. Ina recent survey of 
frame homes on one’ public high- 
way over a distance of ten miles, 
four houses were being improved 
—and from “plow-up check” 
money. Two of these houses 
were being reroofed, another 
being re-blocked, and a third gen- 
erally renovized. 

The lumber dealer who fails to 
interest the farmer in improving 
the home surrounding is missing 
many sales. More attention is 
being directed every day to the 
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movements and “Home Settle- 
ment” campaigns are interesting 
more people in living in the coun- 
try than in many years. The 
lumberman can do his bit in sell- 
ing this idea to the public by in- 
ducing land-owners to improve 
equipment, build new houses and 
barns where needed and in this 
way increase values as well as 
sales. The Government’s inter- 
est in the farm should be the 
starter for lumbermen in inter- 
esting the farmer in building. 
People who live in cities and 
pity the “poor farmer” likely are 
not well-versed in the possibili- 


‘ factory, as in this case. 





wood from stacks situated away 
from the house. Large clothes 
closets and storage pantries are 
other features of this home. 

These are only a few of the 
homes the writer knows of which 
are located far from “the mad- 
ding crowd,” and which prove 
the theory that people in the 
country can have as comfortable 
and attractive homes as those in 
the city. Their owners, all 
farmers of moderate means, be- 
lieve that a good house is a dis- 
tinct asset to the land and as 
good an investment as one could 
possibly make. All these homes 
are built with quality lumber and 
materials. 

The farm homes of the country 


and many other such movements 


farmer. 





No. 4—Modern farm home being constructed; located twenty-five miles 


from town but will have every convenience 


“Back-to-the - Farm” 


ties that a farm offers. These 
days farm life offers a variety of 
money-making plans and more 
healthful and quite as comfort- 
able living conditions as may be 
found anywhere. Every conve- 
nience, from electric refrigeration 
to the radio, keep the country 
family in contact with the new 
and interesting developments all 
over the world. 

Why not launch a “Farm 
Builders” program in your com- 
munity? See how many farmers 
would be interested in improving 
their farm buildings. The farmer 
likely needs you to help him plan. 
Do your part in this new field, 
and see if it does not pay you 
large sales dividends. 


Importance of Accurate Stock Records 


W. L. Hixon, president of the Hixon-Peter- 
son Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, points out 
that 85 percent of all the homes in the United 
States are in need of remodeling, painting or 
other restoration. Mr. Hixon believes that the 
fact that delay in making necessary repairs is a 
wasteful policy should be impressed upon the 
public. Things like repainting or replacing 
worn-out parts in many cases have been put off 
until the damage to the home becomes almost 
beyond repair, whereas if attended ‘to in sea- 
son the cost would be comparatively small. This 
company is specially equipped to give service 
along all lines of building and repairs, main- 
taining an advisory architectural service for 
that special purpose. 


Accurate Stock Records 


Mr. Hixon also is a firm believer in the im- 
portance, to lumber dealers, of maintaining 
carefully kept and up-to-date stock records. 
Along that line he recently expressed some 
views, in effect as follows: 

Accurate stock records obviously are neces- 
sary to every business, but especially are 
they of value in a lumber yard, where the 
figures that show the quantity of stock on 
hand must determine the amount of insur- 
ance to carry, keep up delivery on promised 
orders and regulate the tendencies and con- 
ditions of the business generally. 


Records May Be Simple 


While in a large lumber business these 
records would seem to be endless, neverthe- 
less they may be made so simple that one 
man can be responsible for them and handle 
them at the lowest possible cost. The sys- 
tem here described has been used with satis- 
factory results. 

Except with a carefully planned system it 
would be difficult to keep such records in 
cases where a large yard is run in connec- 
tion with a planing mill and interior finish 
But here the records 
are so handled as to prevent petty thieving 
and other losses. And where these at rare 
instances occur, account can be obtained of 
them so that the records will tell the story 
The scheme is simple. 

One man is held responsible for all of the 
stock. He records it properly as it is re- 
ceived, in the cars or from trucks, and he 


sees to it that the proper amount is deposited 
in the yards. He also checks carefully the 
stock that leaves the yards. If there is any 
discrepancy in checking with the office figures 
later the responsibility may be laid at the 
door of one man for explanation, and any 
errors quickly found. The centralizing of 
responsibility minimizes the checking and 
handling of the stock. 

Of course, an inventory must be taken reg- 
ularly as in all businesses, but the routine 
of handling the daily records is the import- 
ant point to be considered, in order that it 
may not be so cumbersome as to be too 
expensive. By having one man assigned to 
this task, this objection is overcome. 


Daily Report Is Required 


The stockkeeper is required to give a daily 
report of all stock taken in or out of the 
yard. For this purpose a form is used. In 
general this report shows “Unloaded” and 
“Loaded” stock, and furnishes a basis for 
watching the fluctuation of the inventory 
figures from day to day—an important mat- 
ter in keeping stock up to demand. To this 
report is added a supplementary report of 
the inspectors showing grade, size and kind 
of any particular stock that may have been 
received. 

The daily report also furnishes important 
cost information on loading and unloading, 
and will be found a valuable record for the 
executive, from month to month, in making 
the cost comparisons in this branch of han- 
dling the business. 

An ordinary requisition sheet in duplicate, 
one copy for the files and one for the order, 
provides a means of keeping track of small 
additions to stock that must be considered 
in adequately handling the system. 


More Detailed Form for Mill 


For the planing mill a more detailed form 
is used that gives instructions to workmen 
and shows just what stock has been used to 
deplete the inventory. By the use of such 
forms, tab is kept on all incoming and out- 
going stock, and figures are furnished for 
keeping a perpetual inventory. The makeup 
of the forms of course can be changed to 
suit the particular requirements of the in- 
dividual business. 

The car record is also a source of in- 
formation for handling the stock. It em- 
braces in compact form the necessary infor- 


mation as to stock to be shipped or received. 
It includes the information as to when de- 
murrage charges begin. Of special import- 
ance, so far as the stockkeeper is concerned, 
is the information as to the kind and sizes 
of lumber, quantities etc. Should any de- 
grade or shortage be noticeable it is checked 
quickly by this sheet and a claim can be 
entered against the railroad without delay. 

These simple forms are the basis for tak- 
ing care of the lumber records easily, and the 
entire responsibility for the keeping of the 
records and the supply of stock is up to one 
man. Errors and losses are quickly located. 


How Labor Cost Was Reduced 


In one of our lumber yards four men were 
engaged in hauling two-by-fours, by means 
of a four-wheeled hand truck, to another 
part of the yard. Owing to the inaccessible 
location of the original pile, it was necessary 
for these men to back their truck against it 
at right angles instead of parallel. This 
necessitated the turning of each piece of 
two-by-four as it was taken from the pile 
and placed on the truck. In this operation 
all four of the men were engaged; at least 
half the motions were false or largely un- 
necessary. 

At the new pile, however, the truck was 
able to get alongside, and now only two 
of the men could work at the unloading. The 
other two waited in idleness, returning with 
the truck finally for another load. 

The manager of this yard was asked if he 
had ever studied efficiency in the layout of 
a lumber yard. He replied that he had been 
in the business twenty years, and thought 
he understood it as well as any man. When 
asked specifically why the pile of two-by- 
fours had been placed in the manner de- 
scribed, he evaded the subject for a time, 
and then admitted that a mistake had been 
made in that particular instance. He was 
not able to show any ground plan, however, 
worked out on a labor-saving basis. 

A minute study of conditions in this lum- 
ber yard enabled us to increase its wage effi- 
ciency. Twenty-two men were employed in 
lumber-handling capacities, and if even five 
men could be spared there would be quite 
an annual saving. It must be remembered, 
too, that the labor saving is sometimes the 
least of the actual gain. The speeding up 
of the work often makes a more spectacular 
saving. 
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GrEEN Bay, Wis., June 4.—For assured 
profit, satisfied customers that come _ back, 
maximum service to the community, and com- 
parative freedom from competition based 
strictly on price, the lumber dealer should con- 
centrate his sales efforts on the complete home 
as the unit of sale, the Green Bay Planing 
Mill Co. has proved to the satisfaction of its 
president, O. W. Brightman. 

For the past nine months that is the way 
this company has been operating, with such 
gratifying success that the program will be con- 
tinued and pushed with even greater enthusiasm. 
At first, when an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative asked about what he was doing, Mr. 
srightman thought that he had no story. “If 
you wrote about us,” he said, “you would just 
be rewriting your story about Mr. Lindal, of 
the Peerless Lumber & Supply Co., that you 
had in the April 14 issue.” Conversation, how- 
ever, disclosed that the operation is somewhat 
different in certain particulars; these will be 
noted here, and with these amendments plus a 
review reading of the home selling described on 
pages 30-32 of the April 14 issue, the reader 
will have an understanding of the Green Bay 
company’s plan of action. 

The first and outstanding difference is that 
the man who is in charge of this company’s 
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Advertising to Sell th 
Complete Home 


merchandising of the complete home is not a 
lumberman. He is Mr. Brightman’s son, A. B. 
Brightman, and a year or so ago he was selling 
typewriters and office supplies. His father in- 
duced him to come into the lumber company’s 
organization as sales manager, and come he did, 
but he didn’t know anything about lumber— 
except that he was familiar with the plant as a 
lumberman’s son naturally would be—he still 
doesn’t know much about lumber, and he 
doesn’t want to. 

“Why should I?” he demanded of the writer. 
“I am not selling lumber—I am selling homes. 
My father knows lumber, and so do the other 
men around here, and I know that they will 
figure the work right and see that the right 
kind and amount goes to the job. I am here 
to sell. Usually the customer doesn’t know any- 
thing about lumber and doesn’t care to know. I 
don’t talk lumber; I talk homes, and the value 
and satisfaction of owning your home.” 


Didn't Know It Couldn't Be Done 


An interesting comment on the sales manager 
came from a lumber salesman who happened to 
be present; he represents a manufacturer with 
a well known “quality” line of lumber. In con- 
versation with the writer he said of the Green 
Bay company that it now is able to sell quality 





AND WE WILL BUILD THE 
ABOVE HOME OR ANY OTHER 
SMALL HOME ON SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


eee. 


You’re paying rent, and 
it’s paying for somebody 
else’s house. 


Why not pay the same 
rent to yourself to pay for 
your own home? 


WE'LL BE HAPPY TO 
GO OVER THE WHOLE 
MATTER WITH YOU 
WHEN AND WHERE 
YOU SAY! 


The conference will -be 
confidential and of course 
costs you nothing to get 


all the answers. Meteo 
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Why Postpone Happiness? 


--independence, a home of your own—something to save for? 


This Is The Springtime of Opportunity 


Materials are down—Labor is plentiful—Land is cheap 


Our Service Is Complete. We Build New Homes or Remodel Old Ones. We Han- 
dle All Building Materials, Lumber, Brick, Tile, Cement. Roofing, Etc. 


Green Bay Planing Mill Co. 


CEDAR STREET WHERE ADAMS STREET ENDS 


i ge 
sige 





A quarter-page ad on the home building page of the April 9 issue of the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, with a direct tie-up between the lumber company’s message and the home plan pre- 
sented by the newspaper itself 
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e Wisconsin Merchant Describes 
Joys of Living in “Your Own 
Home”; Doesn’t Talk Lumbe, 


products. “Mr. Brightman used to tell me,” he 
said, “that he knew this was the kind of lumber 
he ought to handle, and he being a good lumber. 
man, wanted to handle it. ‘But what can I do? 
he’d say. ‘If I buy it from you it just stays 
in the bins. My boys don’t sell it. They say 
they can’t sell it, that this is a cheap-lumber 
town and folks don’t want to pay for good lum- 
ber... And I knew he was right—his salesmen 
didn’t sell it. They were old hands at the bysj- 
ness of selling lumber, and they knew from ex. 
perience that there are some things you just 
simply can’t do. But Mr. Brightman got his 
son in here, and the son didn’t know a thing 
about selling lumber. He didn’t know anything 
about these things that the other fellows knew 
couldn’t be done, so he went right ahead as if 
they could be done,—and he did them.” 

But to return to the younger Mr. Brightman’s 
sales methods, a study of the three advertise- 
ments shown on these pages will reveal the sort 
of appeals that he uses to make sales, for he talks 
much as he advertises, and the display window 
ties in with these advertisements, too. Any 
leads that come in are followed immediately, 
and as persistently as seems advisable. If the 
customer needs financing, and is a good finan- 
cial risk so that the money will be possible to 
obtain, the company helps make the arrange- 
ments; and if the prospect does not have suff- 
cient funds to build what he wants to, he is in- 
formed as to what he can build or is advised 
to wait until he can provide the necessary down 
payment. Preliminary sketches are made, but 
the company is careful not to interfere with 
the work of architects. 

All this service is mentioned in the adver- 
tisements, but not in detail. The Brightmans 
are firm believers in the value of display, and 
prefer ten words that people will read to twenty 
words that people will not take the time to read. 
For the same reason—display—the Green Bay 
company does not have a regular schedule of 
small-space advertising, but has fewer ads, and 
big ones. “A person really notices a large ad- 
vertisement,” the younger man said, “and re- 
members it, while he just glances over the little 
‘business card’ and forgets it.” 


On and Off the Home Page 


The advertisement reproduced at the left 
was run on the building page which is a regular 
feature of the Press-Gazette, and it is tied di- 
rectly in with the home plan in that issue, as 
the reader will notice. The other ad was run 
independently of other building industry adver- 
tising, and was half-page in size. It goes into 
more detail than some of the firm’s ads, and 
the two columns at the right of the home pic- 
tures and above the boxed announcement that 
“You may consult confidentially with us here 
or we'll come to your home at your conveni- 
ence,” read as follows: 

We have house plans of every variety and 
in every type and size, suitable to every wage 
or salary prospect. 

Or we will as cheerfully have plans drawn 


for your own distinctive home to re- 
flect your own personality. 
Our quotation is complete and final. There 


are no extras after you get started. You 
know from the beginning what your entire 
cost will be. 

Every practical man realizes that property 
prices and home values are scheduled to rise. 
We believe to rise rapidly and to retain their 
appreciated values. 

The responsibility is not something to fear. 
Often when couples already own the property 
on which they would build, there is no first 
payment at all. 

Our plan and our terms are easy and are 
working out handsomely for scores of fami- 
lies and young couples. We'd like to show 
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— season is favorable. Prices are favorable, in 
5 fact are still very low. Prices however are 
es « e e steadily rising. We'll help you plan; to 
] t this the time to lan build and even to pay for your new home. 
sn p We advise you to at least investigate this 
Wn great opportunity. An enquiry entails no 
9 obligation whatever. 
YOUR OWN HOME. e Another advertisement, which appeared May 
er 1, is reproduced at the bottom of this page. 
Building costs are still low, much lower than they Here again = alg . appeal is to the de- 
»” he ' will be later this year. Good sites are available at sire to own the home, encouraging the —— 
nhs d piehowe in the belief that this is really possible. “We'll 
ins low cost, and good labor too. help you finance it,’ the company promises. 
do? We will help you plan, finance and build it. “We'll estimate free the total final cost, there'll 
pros ; be no extras.” The ad continues, in small type: 
mo A small 1st payment—move into the house you This:-company is playing its full part in the 
a have planned and built—a home of your own. great program of recovery. We are offering 
‘ full assistance to couples, or families, who 
lum- The balance is paid like rent. But it’s your own are desirous of moving at last into homes 
smen ’ ‘ er of their own. 
busi- house, not somebody else’s. a. We have available a large sum of money 
1 ex. oe att LET US EXPLAIN OUR PLAN TO YOU for this specific purpose. We are limiting 
just the use of this fund to small homes—homes 
t his WE HAVE MONEY AVAILABLE the builders will occupy themselves. 
hi We help plan the home, if we are invited 
ne i, Seen tennin Somretnntecs e a a ae _ to do so. But these are not pattern-houses, 
ing  geaeiene rapiage a ee nor ready-made houses. They are homes 
new Te mre nent cohen —_— ae planned from the first, by the folks who are 
as if * a> 7 ' ality. ie ws Uf you'd like to start planaing « home of your ows, to live in them. They are designed to re- 
: a Ae nh ang ne ob peste soins Sri ee ae ge flect the personality of the builder, to be 
nan’s negate seater nga i homes in every sense of the word. We will 
e re a ee ee ee ee eee ee And i you'll arrange for us to get topether, we think help you, every step of the way, but you'll 
'tise- Mi ise rapidly and to retain their epprecisted values - eee, — be the boss of the job all of the way. 
om i ee es ae ho tntgutiiognantetingametGedin We will give you a complete final estimate 
talks Tiel Gail; San onntet piammanenall just yet. of cost—no extras need be anticipated. The 
idow ; price we quote after you are through with 
Any ——_ your planning and have accepted a final 
tely 0 eS design, is the final price. 
* the Then that is divided into payments which 
€ GREEN BAY are also agreed upon by you. These are 
nan- small and are payable monthly like rent. 
le to Each payment reduces the indebtedness and 
nge- PLANING MII ! CO. before you know it, the home is your own 
uff ADAMS ST AT CEDAR ST PHONE ADAMS 136 and is paid for. , 
; in- . And THIS IS THE TIME TO BUILD. That s 
ised sound advice. Good property is available 
sae This half-page advertisement appeared in the local newspaper’s issue of Feb. 26. Observe that <a a pt cnggees Llre caggeinne po gg cg, 
but the appeal is to the desire to own a home, not to learn the glories of No. 1 common boards eer Saas Good labor is plentiful. THIS 
with and shiplap, or the difference between longleaf and shortleaf IS THE TIME TO BUILD, AND THIS IS 
THE WAY TO BUILD. It’s sound, practical 
ver- you these homes, tell you about them or have RAPIDLY—YOUR OWN ARCHITECT OR and the easiest way known for persons of 
1ans you meet these people. ANY OF OUR FINE DESIGNS—A HOME OF moderate incomes to come into their own 
and If you'd like to start planning a home of YOUR OWN. homes, and the real joys of living. 
your own, now is certainly the time to begin. At the bottom of this advertisement was the When it comes time to quote prices, the com- 
enty Not next month or next week, but now be- f ‘: : < blished ; f bility 
ead. cs saeten belkiias is well abvaneud. ollowing message : pany’s- long-esta ished reputation for ability 
Bay And if you’ll arrange for us to get to- Certainly now is the time to build. The and fairness comes into the picture as an impor- 
> of gether, we think we can show you the way. 
and Anyway, it won’t cost anything to get the ‘ 
ad- information. No obligation. We enjoy plan- y, b ld h f 
ning with you, even if nothing comes of the W 
ee Ey ou too, can build your own home. 
ittle ‘ 
Another of the company’s ads which appeared Others are doing it, a eS” aa eo 
ona building page (last March 19) was imme- hundreds of them = ee a 
diately below the house plan provided by the undreds 0 b ’ . , a 00 $4 TR of 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau and who are no better = 
left without even a rule between; in large type it fixed than you are. 
ilar announced “We Will Quote You the Entire 
di- Cost of Building This Home,” following with 
as “Or Any Other Home of Your Choice,” then 
run “And We'll Finance Its Erection for You,” in 
rer- type faces half as large. The ad continued: ye ARS Any 
nto You move in; it’s your own home planned 
and by you, located by you and built by you. 
yic- And the “rent” you pay is each month a pay- 
hat ment on your own home. And a step further 
eve toward social and financial independence. If 


you already own the property that often 



























-Mi- eliminates any down payment. NOW IS THE ut ae =! ° : 
TIME TO BUILD. Spring, 1934, is truly the [ii . as —— 
“Springtime of Opportunity.” Buildi ts 4 ae " ‘ ‘ 
ind pportunity ui ng cos , 4 7 
ge are down. Land prices are very reasonable. We'll help you finance it. We il estimate free 
sl Inher ts plentiful. Materials cost lens the total final cost, there’ll be no extras. 
. ut are due to rise and very soon. Why not anticpated. . 
wn company w playing its tull part m the greet ores be we gute 
ne consult with us this very week? Here or in : wens Se eg i auc ote" tr SCI fou Roan hed Ko Sat Ba AE 
your present home? bes pony =the pg G45 soc yon Tamar al te erly pena 
- - homes the builders will o.cup: ives KI 9 
~ Another advertisement, a half-page run Sept. Sie eek Pee es cme 
hom 4, 1933, in large capitals proclaimed that BSL” Ftp Senend te the pent ty ad see eee ta ae the TORRE 
NOW IS THE TIME TO BUILD,” and TSanethmienaducse See 
ty a “And we are ready to help you to take 
the advanta 4 Tl t f tt ti i tl is You can arrange a private consultation in our offices or we'll come to where you're living now 
se. age. 1e center of attraction in this 
eir ad was a beautiful colonial home, with arrows oes = = 
calling attention to it; at the butt of each arrow Adams 136 GREEN BAY PLANING MILL co 
- was a white circle containing a brief message, om ray . 
mt and the headings of these seven messages will or Vien Un at Ow Ofhes CEDAR ST. AT THE END OF N. ADAMS ST., GREEN BAY, wis 
ive an idea of the thought conveyed: 
P ‘i : 3 : ; ‘ , : 
M eg anne ae tae at oan This well-worded half-page advertisement appeared in the May 1 issue, and continues the‘urge 
ot WAGES—-PRICES ARE STILL LOW_-WE'LL to build “your own home, for your own needs.” The individuality of the home: is particularly 


FINANCE YOU! 





BUT PRICES ARE RISING stressed—a feature that lumber dealers can present in selling their service 
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tant factor. The lumber company to all prac- 
tical purposes takes the contract for the home, 
but there is not the necessity for binding con- 
tracts such as the Peerless company uses, for 
Green Bay is a different sort of market than the 
Chicago suburbs. Green Bay is smaller and 
has fewer dealers, and a contractor is more 
dependent on the good will of each individual 
dealer than he would be in a metropolitan area, 
and this fact is enough to keep the various 
contractors “in line” and producing the quality 
and service expected. It is Mr. Brightman’s 
custom to have the various contractors figure 
the labor costs on a job, and the dealer to figure 
the material costs, and these combined are the 
price which the customer pays. The buyer thus 
is saved the uncertainty of guessing how much 
the contractor really knows about contracting. 

“If anything should go wrong,” explains the 
younger Mr. Brightman, “the customer knows 
he is dealing with a large and responsible com- 
pany with a large investment to protect by giv- 
ing good service, while the contractor may have 
only a couple hundred dollars’ worth of tools 
and no responsibility.” 


Dealer Must Sell Himself 


There is one objection which retailers some- 
times make to active promotion of business by 
selling the customer on the idea of having a job 
done, and one dealer stated the objection in 
about this manner: “I go out and create the 
business and quote the customer a price, telling 
him of the quality of materials he will have. 
Then he takes those same specifications and 
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plans over to some other dealer who has a low 
overhead, because he does not do any of this 
creative selling, and he makes a price simply 
on the materials themselves, without charging 
for the service because he has given no service; 
but his price is lower than ours, and he gets 
the business we create.” 

This was before the days of the Code but it 
still is a good complaint, and the writer men- 
tioned it to the elder Mr. Brightman with the 
question, “What do you think about that?” 
His reply was immediate and positive: 

“He doesn’t sell himself. He goes to the cus- 
tomer and sells the job, all right, and the ma- 
terials, but he doesn’t give enough attention to 
selling his own company as the best place in 
town to obtain those materials. In our adver- 
tising we don’t claim to have the lowest prices 
in Green Bay, and in fact if there were a price 
seller here we'd help him. We'd come right 
out in our advertisements and tell the people 
that they can buy lumber cheaper than we 
offer it for—but they can’t buy good lumber 
and the service we offer for a cent cheaper 
than our price.” 


Court Orders Sale Held 


Granp Rapips, Micu., June 4.—After having 
been idle for the past eighteen months, the out- 
look now is favorable for an early resumption 
of operations at the William Horner plant at 
Newberry, Mich. This property has been un- 
der receivership for several years and to date 
creditors have received about 72% percent of 
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their claims. An offer having been made for 
the property, the Federal court has ordered , 
sale to be held on the premises in Newberry at 
10 a. m., June 25, at which time bids will an 
ceived and the bids then will be opened and, 
hearing held on them on June 27 in the Unite) 
States District Court at Grand Rapids. Th, 
original bidder on this property has expresge 
his intention of operating the plant. 


Starting Arkansas ERA Farm 
Colony 


Little Rock, Ark., June 4.—A coloniz. 
tion dream long cherished by W. R. Dyess 
State relief director, began to come true last 
week when he consummated a deal for the pur. 
chase of 10,000 acres of Mississippi County 
land, and immediately set in motion plans for 
establishment of the colony in connection with 
the rural rehabilitation program of the Emer. 
gency Relief Administration. 

The tract, located in the southern part of 
the county and bisected by the Tyronza River, 
was purchased for $2.50 an acre—a remarkably 
low price, considering the fertility of the Miss- 
issippi County land. Most of it is cut-over and 
timber lands, and Mr. Dyess already has been 
offered $7,000 for the timber rights. The offer 
was refused, however, as he expects to utilize 
the timber for the construction of homes and 
barns on the lands. In expectation of doing 50, 
Mr. Dyess, has ordered five small sawmills for 
immediate delivery. 





Federal Survey of Housing Conditions 


For several weeks preliminary 
returns of the Real Property In- 
ventory, a nation-wide Federal sur- 
vey of housing conditions, have been 
coming into the office of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN. These reports 


Commerce, and is financed by 
funds from the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. The field work, 
under the supervision of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, was carried on by sev- 
eral thousand “white collar” unem- 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Other 





Structures Con- Mate- Not 

Surveyed Wood Brick Stone crete Stucco rials Reported 
Nashua, N. H...... 4,646 4,397 132 > = 7313 7 
Asheville, N. C..... 10,833 8,793 1041 44 228 599 108 20 
Greensboro, N. C... 11,000 9,699 1,049 25 5 207 4 Ill 
Columbia, S. C..... 10,000 8,269 1,442 16 29 144 39 6l 
Wichita Falls, Tex... 9,667 8,741 736 3 l 162 15 9 
Burlington, Vt. ..... 4,252 3,612 541 23 19 45 3 9 
Casper, Wyo. ..... 4,270 3,492 320 a. 339 50 15 
Little Rock, Ark..... 25,161 21,605 2,883 117 37 440 35 44 
Boise, Idaho ... . 5,167 4,277 343 79 26 408 I8 16 
Paducah, Ky. . .. 7,765 6,532 916 14 28 131 105 39 
Hagerstown, Md. .. 5,035 2,083 2,552 63 76 223 31 7 
Butte, Mont. .. . 7,358 4,921 2,287 10 72 46 10 12 
Reno, Nev. ....... 4,652 3,176 — a|OUee 352 16 17 
Fargo, N. D. ...... 5,209 4,135 166 6 17 828 12 45 
Sioux Falls, S.D..... 7,561 6,747 188 26 90 460 38 12 
Baton Rouge, La. 6,951 6,712 96 2 17 110 3 1 
Frederick, Md. . 2,635 615 1876 21 57 él 4 | 

132,162 107,806 17,527 491 870 4,628 504 336 


are to be subjected to revision be- 
fore their final publication by the 
Government, but even in the pre- 
liminary form of Department of 
Commerce press releases, they con- 
tain a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation, and shed much light upon 
the housing situation in the United 
States, both as regards the need for 
new homes and the extent of needs 
for remodeling and repair of exist- 
ing houses. Of special interest, 
also, are the data contained in these 
reports showing the principal ma- 
terials of construction used in build- 
ing the homes of the nation as they 
stand at the present time. 

This survey or inventory was 
inaugurated as a project of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of 


ployed, who canvassed every resi- 
dential structure, with the excep- 
tion of hotels, rooming houses, 
clubs and summer cottages, in over 
sixty cities throughout the country, 
selected for the survey. 

The purpose of the study is to 
gather essential but previously un- 
collected statistics on residential 
conditions which will serve, among 
other uses, as a factual basis on 
which the building industrv can 
make its plans for revived activity. 
The facts are expected to prove of 
great value to industry in gauging 
sales campaigns for repairing, mod- 
ernizing, rebuilding and installation 
of sanitary and heating facilities 
and modern conveniences. The 


survey also will aid Federal and 
municipal agencies in the fields of 


city planning, slum clearance, low- 
cost housing and other realty proj- 
ects. The questions asked by the 
enumerators related to the age and 
physical condition of the residential 
structures, the existence of sani- 
tary and heating facilities, the ex- 
tent of over-crowding, the percent- 
age of vacancies, scale of rentals, 
sanitary and other equipment and 
much other relevant material. The 
questions to be asked were formu- 
lated after consultation with renre- 
sentatives of the construction and 
materials industries, real estate 
men, architects, economists in the 
housing field, manufacturers of 
household appliances, and other ex- 
perts in various phases of the build- 
ine industry. 

To present within the space limi- 
tations of this publication the mass 
of detailed information regardine 
the housing situation of the country 
resulting from this canv2ss would 
be an impossible task. The com- 
plete report, when revised and pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 


merce, undoubtedly will be a mine 
of information upon which the con- 
struction and material industries 
will have occasion to draw fre- 
quently in the future. For the pres- 
ent, however, in order to make 
most vital information immediately 
available to readers of the AMen- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, we have com- 
piled from the preliminary reports 
received to date (they are still 
coming in almost daily) statistics 
covering the condition of structures, 
as regards need for repairs, in 1 
cities of the country, which table 
is presented on this page; together 
with another interesting compila- 
tion showing what materials were 
used in the original construction of 
the identical houses covered by the 
other table. It will be noted that 
of a total of 132,162 houses in- 
spected in 17 cities (15 States 
represented), 107,806 were of wood 
construction; 17,527, brick; 491, 
stone: 870, concrete: 4,628, stucco: 
504, “other materials”; 336, ma- 
terials not revorted. 


CONDITION OF STRUCTURE 





Structural 

Structures Good Minor Repairs Repairs Unfit for Not 
City and State Surveyed Condition Needed eeded Use Reported 
Nashua, N. H..... 4,646 2,011 2,000 529 90 16 
Asheville, N. C.... 10,833 2,989 4,952 2,449 421 22 
Greensboro, N. C. 11,000 3,050 5,778 1,882 280 10 
Coiumbia, S. C.... 10,000 3,261 4,595 1,895 170 79 
Wichita Falls, Tex.. 9,667 3,141 4,324 1,937 249 16 
Burlington, Vt. ... 4,252 1,821 2,004 360 49 18 
Casper, Wyo. .... 4,270 1,220 1,939 844 262 5 
Little Rock, Ark... 25,161 8,461 10,405 5,128 1,116 51 
Boise, Idaho ..... 5,167 2,009 2,206 787 148 17 
Paducah, Ky. ..... 7,765 1,572 3,088 2,441 618 46 
Hagerstown, Md. . 5,035 2,505 2,015 450 53 12 
Butte, Mont. ..... 7,358 2,215 3,023 1,745 358 17 
Reno, Nev. ...... 4,652 2,297 1,701 546 80 28 
Fargo, N. D....... 5,209 2,202 2,161 637 154 55 
Sioux Falls, $. D... 7,561 3,109 3,292 1,078 73 9 
Baton Rouge, La... 6,951 2,140 3,423 1,226 134 28 
Frederick, Md. ... 2,635 1,175 1,200 239 18 3 
132,162 45,178 58,106 24,173 4,273 432 
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ITEM NO. 14—EXTERIOR MILLWORK 


The first item listed under Outside Millwork is 
the roof brackets, or “lookouts,” which show 
ynder the verge boards. These brackets are 
spiked to the gable studs, and project about two 








Gable Bracket 
Yellow Pine 
(Under front gable—1’-6”x1’-6”) 
2 Pcs. — 6” (Use 2’) 








Flower Box Brackets 


10” out, 15” down 
Yellow Pine 


























ond tt board OFS PR DS Te MMe wensstsaersccccce 4’-0” 
inches beyond the verge boards. Pe. Saxe 4" 22 0 (tise ae 
c. x "x1'-2” se 2’ 
Roof Brackets Ge Pa OME Bilviccccccccevceess: 12’-0” 
fe ee Dimension cattails 
1 Pe. 5% x5 1%4x3’-0 0”—9'-0” B.F. @ $55.00 16’-0 FLowEr Box 
pr. MB.F. Corre rec cercccscccvcesesees -495 16’ B.M. @ $55.00 per M.B.F............ $0.88 BRACKET 
Sawing 1 end 4 WA@YS.........--.ccceee 150 Cutting and assembling, 5 members @ 
SUE 7k pica vain saki Sy eG oem are le orale 0 
oe aa oe a ok ee eri WS -645 — pained 1 7 SL are cabs prataecnaie ara ed'e 1’-4” 
eS 8s «ee re ee 0’-8” 
Add overhead. Total cost of one bracket............ $2.88 ; i tee eee 1’-0" 
(4 Add overhead. 5 I oo on es ke iicivennccnceses 
‘s+ as we 
3’ B.M. aia caviar ancl ae -165 
4 MILLWORK ESTIMATING ON pptcatloatees teh TATA AT 250 
Cutti d a bling, 5 b 40 2.00 
4 The final instalment of this series of arti- See en 
$4 cles on the estimating of millwork will ap- Total cost of one bracket........... $2.415 
y* pear, in an early issue. It will deal with Add overhead. 
Storm Sash and Storm Entrance—as pos- Flower Box 
sible “extras”; explain correct methods of 10”x10"x10’ 
— Adding Overhead and Profit, and of Figur- Material B.¥.P. 
apeccodl ing Profit on Selling Price, concluding with Front and back— Ba. ft. 
iil a suggestion for Keeping Record of Esti- 2 Pc. 1%x9%x10’ 0”. 
mates.—EDITOR. Or 3 OO BIS 6 ce ccccvcecscs 21’- 0” 
6 — 
(ASED |QUAN- DESCRIPTION ust | TOTAL] 0 | NET | rorat 
CHA TITY PRICE | LIST 5 | PRICE 
FROM 
’ ‘ 
(14) EXTERIOR MILLWORK ¥. P. 
30] Roof brackets 4"x4"x3'-0" Face bevelled 4 ways px] 65 19.50) 
1] Gable bracket 1'-6" out. 1'=6" down. Ont of 6"x6". 5 members 2. 88 
3] Flower box brk'ts. 10" out l'-6" down * * Uxt 3 « 2.42 7.26 
1] Flower Box 10"out 10" down Out of 1 1/8" material 3.42 3.42 
Metal lining. Corner and angle irons excluded. 
(14) VERGE BOARDS. Y. P. Wot cut for pitch 
Specifications: 1 1/8"x7 1/2" B. Y. P, S.4 S. 
1] Verge board -- 20'-0" Front gable -- 20! 
1 . " -- 20'-0" Rear *  -- 20! 
1 " 8 2= 6720" Front © <= 6! 
1 ag * «= 6'-0" Rear " = 6! 
2 ad # 2- 1640" Front " <= 32! 
2 . " <-- 16'-0" Rear "  <-_32! 
116 Lin, Ft. 7.2 
] 
120] Lin. Ft. No. 8178 2.25 2.70 
120) * " Wo. 8035 1.00 1.20 
ss} * " No. 8621 1.75 1.60 
ss} * * Wo, 8018 2.50) 2.0) 50 3.35 3.35 
7. 70 
a 4 
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Brought forward ...... en re 21’- 0” 
Bottom— 
1 Pe. 1%x9%x10" 0” 
OF 2 Fe Ree ©] teccciivoaces 10’- 5” 
Ends and center— 
3 Pcs. 1%x9%x9%” 
oe » i. err sr 2’- 5” 
tt sttben det eedwenrbarewaee aan 33’-10” 
Pt cia Wt eehs dctte die Kaeo eadkeee hen 34’ 
Pere O6 EF. @ SIGG... cccdescccvecvns $2.55 
Dn A scesnegewaeisetovrseearwiwe 25 
ECT Teer Ter eer Tr .40 
ee eae ere .22 
$3.42 
Add overhead. 
Metal lining, corner and angle irons ex- 


cluded. 
Verge Boards 


B—Y.P. S.4.8.—material only 
116 L.F. 1%4%x8”—96’-8” B.F. 
Figure 97’-0” @ $75 per M.B.F......... $7.28 
Add overhead. 
Add for scrolled ends—$0.40 each 


ITEM No. 16 


The cornice shown consists of fascia and 
plancier or soffit, and crown mould. Fascia is 
the horizontal band next to No. 8621, the crown 
mould. No bed mould is shown; this would be 
located at the junction of the plancier and wall. 
On the elevation, the shingles abut against the 
plancier. 

The plancier is the underside of the eaves; the 
crown mould is under the projection of the shin- 
gles and against the fascia; while the bed mould 
is explained above. 

The verge boards 
fascia. 

The frieze runs parallel with the fascia, and 
is nailed to the sheathing; it is rabbeted on the 
lower edge to receive the siding or shingles on 
the level cornice, but usually it is left square 
on the rake. 

To find the number of lineal feet required for 
each member of the cornice, proceed as follows: 
Fascia—aAs the plan is not to scale, we will take 
the marked room sizes and add for walls. 


R1IcHtT Sipe— 


would correspond to the 








ee eee 16’—0” 
DE ES, 6 Woaccdtknaed peeeneteeaauns 9’-6” 
ER Nuon i ie Nada whee kee aged eee 7’-0” 
0 Re re tae eee ees 5’—0” 
3 8 eee re 2’-6” 

40’-0” 
I, os ea wkd Rowe eh oe Ree 2’—0” 
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40’-0” + 42’-0” equals 82’-0”, and plus 7 per- 
cent waste equals 88’-0”. 

In the above, we have taken the outside roof 
line measurement, instead of the wall line, and 
added for the projection. The fascia, on the 
level, “butts” against the verge boards and does 
not miter. 

The crown mould follows the fascia; accord- 
ingly there will be same number of lineal feet of 
this member. Plancier: Measure as for fascia. 

As the level cornice is ceiled on the rake, it 
will have a plancier wider than the projection 
of the roof from the building, or 17 inches on 
the rake. While the plancier on the gables has 
12 inches projection, we have 82’-0” lineal feet 
of level cornice. But to get the amount of rak- 
ing cornice, we must know the length of the 
verge boards. To get this we must have the 
pitch of the roof. 


Getting the Pitch of Roof 


The pitch of a roof is the number of inches 
it rises to the foot of run, or, in other words, 
it is the hypothenuse of 
a right angle triangle-—- c 
of which the base is one- 
half the width of the 
butiding, and the height 
is the distance from the 
top of the plate to the 1 
point of the rafter, C in 


the sketch. The buila- @U@|- 

ing is 23’-6” wide (we 

will use 24’-0” for con- 

venience), and one-half 

of 24’-0”, a-b, 12’-0”, is the base; and 12’-0” 


is the height, b to ec. Then to get the 
length of a-c, we either use the rule of the 
square root, that the hypothenuse of a right 
angle triangle is equivalent to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides, or use our steel 
square. 


Using the Steel Square 


This is a half-pitch roof—12’-0” run and 12’- 
0” rise. Take your steel square and measure 
from 12 inches on the blade and 12 inches on 
the tongue, and you have 17 inches, or a-c, the 
length of the rafter, which will be 17’-0”. Then 
add the width on rake, which is 17 inches, and 
we have the length of the rafters—18’-5”. The 
verge boards are the same length, as they fol- 
low the pitch of the rafters and cut off on a 
line with the end of them. 

The four shorter verge boards, front and rear, 
are 7’-0” run and 7’-0” rise or 9’-101%4"”, to 
which add 1’-5” projection, getting the length 
of these rafters, as 11’-31%4”. There are two 
rafter ends, front and rear, that extend from 
the peak of the main gable to the roof of the 
smaller gable, and they are 5’-6” long. Adding 
the length of all the verge boards we have: 

2—18’-5 ” is 36’-10” 

4—11’-31%4” or 45’-2 ” 

2-——- 5’-6 ” or 11’-0 ” 

93’-0 "—(1’-0” wide on rake) 
123’-0 "—-(17”—use 18”— on 
ee level) 

216 board feet 


Total 
fe ta I" 


For tongue 
and groove 
add 25% 54 


Total 270 board feet %"x3\%” ceiling 


NoTeE:—The lengths shown on the list, ITEM 
14, as the lengths of the verge boards, are the 
lengths from which the lumber would have to 
be cut. In obtaining the 260 B. F. of plancier 
on the list, it was figured that the difference 
between the width of 5 inches, between the level 
and rake plancier would be compensated by the 
use of the lengths from which the rafters would 
be cut, and figure the width of all as 1’-0”. For 
accuracy, in case there is no plan drawn to 
seale, obtain the length of the rafter to the 
plate by the rule and add the projection. If the 
plancier is level, your outside roof line plus from 
5% to 10% for waste will cover the amount re- 
quired. Taking the wall line as a basis, you 
would add twice the projection for each corner. 
For a raking cornice, add the difference be- 
tween the projection from the building and the 
measurement up to the rake. 


ITEM No. 17—OUTSIDE SCREENS 


Minimum size—2’-4”x4’-7” 
SPECIFICATIONS: Mortised, tenoned and wedg- 
ed. Top rail, 1%,”"x2”. Center rail, 1144”x%”. 
Bottom rail, 14%4”x3%". Screen mould, 4”"x%”. 
Add 10% for quantities of six and under of one 
size. 
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Sectriow THRO. SCREENS. 


The cutting bill for a minimum size screen js 
as follows: 














List 
Total Less 
Use List 50% 
1 pe. top rail 1144”x2”—2’-4” .3’-0” $4.15 $.0623 
2 pe. sd. rail 14%4”x2”—4’-7”.5’-0" 4.15 .2075 
1 pe. center rail 14%”"x%,%”"— 
ES a cso a eel aie Ae emia 3’-0” 1.70 .0255 
1 pe. bot. rail 1144”x3%4”"”— 
Pe ciiceancadwewemcae. ieee Ce 
17 L. ft. screen mould 4”"x%” 80 .0680 
$.4563 
Add 10% for specified lengths 0456 
$.5019 
6 mortices and 6 tenons @ .10........ .60 
Clamping, pinning, and tacking on wire, 
and sanding (2’-4”x4’-7”) 11 sq. ft. 
Pe ao ree me aoe ae tee eeaene 275 
10 square feet of wire @ .03..........-. .30 
$1.6769 
10% for less than 6 of one size.... .1676 
I i arnt gc piel he a rll Sh aa en $1.8445 
11 sq. ft. (2’-4"x4'7”) for $1.84 equals 16.82 


cents per sq. ft., or 17 cents. 
Add overhead and profit. 


Obtaining Footage of Wire 


The square feet of wire required is obtained 
as follows: Use the distance between the shoul- 
ders of screen rabbet, for width and length. 
The stiles are 2” wide, the rabbet for the screen 
mould is % inch wide, leaving 1% inch to the 
shoulder of the rabbet. Twice 1% inches, or 2% 
inches, (2 stiles) deducted from 2’-4”, the width 
of the screen, leaves 2’-1%4” for the width of the 
wire, or 25% inches. Wire is manufactured in 
widths of even inches, so 26” wire would then 
be required for the width, to cut 2514”. The 
length would be 4 inches less than the total 
height of 4’-7”, or 4’-3”; top rail, 1%4 inches; 
bottom rail, 2% inches—(3%4” less %”). The 
quantity of wire used would be—2’-2” (26”) by 
4’-3” or about 9% square feet. Add 5% waste, 
or 4 6/12 inches, to obtain total of 9’-7”, or 10 
square feet. 

Naturally, the outside measurements of the 
screen would be used in comput- 
ing the total price at the square 


























foot price basis Pes. % 

ITEM No. 18—OUTSIDE ©} 

SHUTTERS 
Minimum, 8 square feet. 
ee ’ 

Made from %”x6” V joint par- de 
tition, with two battens and one 
diamond vent. €1:b- 
8 sqr. ft. partition, plus 25% 

for T. & G. equals 10 sq. ft. @ $75 per 

3 | A ee aera ee eee $0.75 
2 battens %”x4” bevelled all edges..... 12 
we ae eee .25 
8 sqr. feet assembling @ $0.09....... = 

SE puie'es ene dike ¥ aneeecs an ewes . $1.84 


8 sqr. ft. for $1.84 is .28 per square foot. 


The battens should be screwed to the 
tongue and groove material, and joints laid 
in white lead. 


Add overhead and profit. 
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cHASED ony DESCRIPTION price | ‘List. “2 price | TOTAL 
_ (15) PORCH WORE NONE 

(16) MISCELLANEOUS OUTSIDE MILLWORK 
Wote: If the following items are considered as millwork, 
item No. 16 would be listed as follows 
88 | Lin. Facia 3/4"x4 1/2" S.4 S. Level cornice 5.00 44uo} 5 2.20 
260 | Ft. B. M. 5/8"x3 1/4" ceiling. 120 L. F. + 88 1. F. © QO8 L F. 1" wide 
Ada 25 for 7.46. © 52 B.M.F. © 260 me 40.0 10.40 
(17) OUTSIDE SCREENS 
Specifications: 11/8" W. P. 14 mesh. galv. wire 
2 | Window screens 20x16 O.S.M,  2%=0"x3'=3" -- 14 8q. ft. 
1 " " 24x14 " QrebMx2t-11"-- 7 * * 
2 " " 28x20 " 24-B"xZt-11" -- 22 8 * 
- " " 26x30 " Qta6MxZral" -- 4g "8 
1 " " 24x20 " 2tab*x3'-11" -- 9 1/2 eq. ft. 
2 sd " 20x26 e 2teO"x4'-11" -- 20 eq. ft. 
3 ° ° 22x16 " 2a" xZ'-3" -- 22 5 8 
2 " ® Cellar fr's. e 2tohMz1'26" -- 7 * ® 
148 1/2 eq. ft. -17] 25.33 
1 | Door " 3-Ox6—8xl 1/8 -- 20 aq. ft. -20 4,00 
ij ° " 2-8x6-8x1 1/8 3.00 
(18) OUTSIDE SHUTTERS Y. P. 
Speci fications: 3/4" V-joint and T. 2G, Tao 3/4"x3 1/2" 
battens. One sawn vent. 
2| Smutters l-3x4-1)x 3/4" -- 15 aq. feet @ 23¢ 1.84 3.68 
2 " leOxtelix 3/4" -- 16 " " " 23¢ 1.84) 3.68 
426.51 
Deduct. for outside frames 71.74 
414.77 
Add 42.86 percent overhead and 
profit on $414.77 177-77 
Add 11 percent profit on $71.74 _ 7.89] 
SALE PRICE Sep 
SS 
































British Columbia Log Input Shows 
Big Gain . 
_ Vancouver, B. C., June 2.—The official Brit- 
‘sh Columbia log scale for January to April 
inclusive this year totaled 478,336,000 feet, com- 
pared with 257,547,000 feet in the corresponding 
Period last year, or a gain of approximately 95 
Percent. The scale in April, 1934, was 124,- 
252,000 feet, compared with 98,523,000 feet in 
April, 1933—the pit of the depression. Settle- 


ment of the log strike added 1,000,000 feet a 
day to the output, increasing it from 1,435,000 to 
2,230,000 feet. In the corresponding week last 
year, the scale was 1,080,000 feet. 

If an increased United States tariff against 
British Columbia shingles is granted on request 
of Washington State, it will have a serious 
effect on the shingle industry in British Colum- 
bia. At present British Columbia is shipping 
shingles on a quota plan, and has voluntarily 
adopted Code conditions in the trade. 


Exporting Southern Hardwoods 


ABBEVLLE, La., June 4—During the past 
sixty days, approximately 300 cars of oak, ash 
and magnolia logs have been shipped from here 
to Beaumont, Tex., to be cut in the mill of 
the John O'Shaughnessy Lumber Co., for ex- 
port. Included were 100 cars of magnolia. 
Some of this timber is shipped to Germany in 
the round, but the greater part is cut for export 
to various foreign countries. 
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OTIS N. SHEPARD, 
New York; 
Ist Vice President 


J. I. COULBOURN, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
2nd Vice President 


Wasuincton, D, C., June 4.—Max Myers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was re-elected president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion at its 42nd annual convention, held in the 
Mayflower Hotel, this city, May 23-24. Wil- 
liam Schuette, jr., of New York City was 
elected treasurer. 

The other officers (all re-elected) include 
Otis N. Shepard, New York, first vice presi- 
dent; John I. Coulbourn, Philadelphia, second 
vice president; W. W. Schupner, secretary- 
directing manager; R. A. Dailey, Seattle, 
Wash., manager north coast; and Sid L. Dar- 
ling, New York, department manager. 

The following directors were elected for the 
term expiring 1937: D. D. Baldwin, Seattle, 
Wash.; E. L. Chiasson, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
George W. Duffy, Spokane, Wash.; R. D. 
Hunting, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; C. F. Kreamer, 
Philadelphia; A. J. Russell, San Francisco; 
John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind.; and Otis N. 
Shepard, New York. C. F. Leatherbee, Boston, 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of Wells 
Blanchard, deceased. 


Message of the President 


“Our members are not entirely in agreement 
on the principle of a fixed or maximum compen- 
sation for wholesalers, or for the amount of 
such compensation when in favor of the prin- 
ciple,” said President Myers in his opening ad- 
dress on “The Wholesaler in the New Deal.” 
“Some prefer,” he continued, “the open trading 
plan, others the minimum discount plan, still 
others a fixed discount large enough to at least 
cover cost.” President Myers further said: 

As an association we are on record for 10 
percent minimum discount as well as the 
open trading privilege with those mills who 
prefer to deal in that manner. This matter 
of compensation will be taken up again by 
your committee at the next meeting of the 
Lumber Code Authority starting June 15. We 
must continue and carry on in a vigorous 
manner our fight for higher compensation 
and surely our course in this matter is jus- 
tified when we are seeking only to cover 
cost of doing business; in other words, the 
same protection as has been accorded both 
manufacturers and retailers. 


[Other portions of Mr. Myers’ opening ad- 
dress will be found in the partial report of this 


meeting which appeared on pages 36-37 of the 
May 26 issue.—EnbitTor. ] 


Membership Gain Is Reported 


W. W. Schupner, secretary-directing man- 
ager, in his annual report told the delegates 
that the low mark of membership of 238 a year 
ago had risen to 311 as at May 1. 

Mr. Schupner’s very interesting address, in 
which he dealt with many of the association’s 
problems, including finances, the wholesaler’s 
status in the Code, wholesaler’s compensation, 
the wholesale division of the Code, the north 
Coast office, and other general activities of the 
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National Wholesalers Form 


Plan—Ask Proper 


association, was covered at considerable length 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S issue of May 
26 (pages 36-37). 

At this point in the program W. H. Schuette, 
Pittsburgh, chairman of the compensation com- 
mittee, was scheduled to talk on “The Traae 
Discount for Wholesalers.” This, together with 
the discussion that followed, was in executive 
session. 


Opens Discussion on the Code 


There was some discussion from the floor on 
various phases of the Lumber Code. This was 
opened by Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex., 
who said that “the factor of controlled produc- 
tion will take care of the adjustment of prices 
ultimately.” Mr. Woodhead further said that 
he believed that “three-fourths of today’s prob- 
lems are due to lack of demand”; and, “if the 
cost protection price can not be made to stick, 
we had better abolish it.” Also, in this same 
connection, “if the small-mill differentials can 
not be set up, and chiseling stopped, then some- 
thing must be done about it.” 

Mr. Woodhead said that everyone is in favor 
of codes basically, “but cost protection prices 
are not being enforced, the honest wholesaler is 
being penalized, and the situation can not be 
allowed to continue.” He said he thought that 
cost protection is a fine theory. 

Speaking for the Southern Pine Association, 
Mr. Woodhead said that “they have taken the 
interest of the little-mill man to heart, tried to 





MAX MYERS, CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
Re-elected President of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association 


get out prices to benefit him and yet not hurt 
the big-mill man, but they have found it im- 
possible to set up a differential fair to all. The 
only way is to cut the supply to fit the demand.” 

William C. Denman of California said that 
the Code is fine, “but with price-fixing flouted 
and with one-third of the Code scorned, it will 
soon be impossible to enforce any of it.” He 
said he wanted to see more emphasis put on 
getting the 10,000,000 of unemployed back to 
work, because “if they are not soon given work, 
no matter what you have a dollar invested in, 
it will do you no good.’ 

Dwight Hinckley, of Ohio, spoke in favor of 
the Code. Without price control, he said, “the 
industry would be thrown into chaos.” But he 
said in his opinion the Code can not succeed 
unless Schedule B is ironed out and fixed to 
suit the industry. C. N. Troutner, of Virginia, 
gave some instances of violations, noting that 
nothing could be done about them, or was done 
about them, and cited instances where, in its 


buying, the Government itself was not folloy. 
ing the Code. 


Asserts Benefits of Code 


“I wonder how many there are in the lumber 
and timber products industries who will assert 
that we are not better off than -we were a year 
ago, and that the Code has not been beneficiaj 
to our industries,” said C. W. Bahr, acting 
executive officer of the Lumber Code Authority, 
talking on “The Lumber Code Authority, Wha 
It Does and How It Functions.” 

I wonder, he continued, whether there are 
many who, after mature consideration, would 
assert that we should abandon the Code? | 
think the overwhelming majority of all 
branches of the industry will agree with me 
that the Code has been beneficial and that 
it must be preserved. 

Discussing the Code problems he said in part: 

In the preparation and administration of 
the Code many difficult and perplexing prob- 
lems had to be _ solved. The lumbermen 
elected by the industry to administer the 
Code have attempted to meet these problems 
honestly, sincerely and fairly. It has been 
necessary to move rapidly and frequently 
without the time for mature consideration 
and study which would have been desirable, 
Inevitably mistakes have been made. In- 
evitably the machine has been creaky in 
many of its joints, but the machine runs. 
There is ample testimony that it is accom- 
plishing a lot of good. And we believe we 
have in the lumber and timber products in- 
dustries, including all branches, sufficient 
ability, desire and sincerity of purpose to 
make the repairs and to replace faulty and 
worn parts so as to improve its operation. 


Referring to disquieting rumors that mini- 
mum prices established under the Code are 
slipping, Mr. Bahr said that it was the firm 
belief of the Code authority that the Code would 
disintegrate without minimum prices. Under 
the Code the lumber industry had accepted as 
a public duty an artificial wage level higher 
than ever before paid, he said, in some sec- 
tions of the country. Also, the industry had 
recently undertaken an additional burden in 
the form of forest conservation. These burdens 
could not be supported without the protection 
against cutthroat competition afforded by mini- 
mum price provision. Without minimum prices, 
he said, tremendous pressure to move inven- 
tories in a thin market, in order to meet re- 
quirements for cash, would inevitably force the 
price levels down to a point which would make 
the payment of Code wages utterly impossible. 


Retail Code Chairman Is Heard 


“The Retail Lumber Code” was discussed by 
Homer W. Ballinger, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Retail Lumber Code Au- 
thority. Work on the retail Code, he said, 1s 
getting bigger and harder every day. He said 
that at present the question of freight rates 1s 
very close to his heart, adding, “I have been 
chasing freight rates for weeks.” 

He spoke of some of the troubles of the Code 
and the Code authorities. “It is time,” he said, 
“that we all be honest with one another. We 
must all sink or swim together.” He called 
attention to some of the things that the retail 
Code is trying to accomplish and said that at 
present the question of enforcement is a big one. 
Complaints of violations are reaching the Code 
authorities, he stated, but in many instances 
it is impossible to get evidence enough to do 
any good. 

“We shall be to blame,” he said, “if we fall 
down on this job, because it will be because we 
can not agree among ourselves.” , 

Spencer Baldwin, Jersey City, N. J.. presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, made a short talk, in which he 
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ylate Code Administrative 
Wholesale Definitions 


urged the wholesalers to help in getting pending 
housing legislation through this session of Con- 
gress, by appealing to their members in both 
branches of Congress. 


Problems of Hardwood Men 


John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind., made a 
report on representation on the hardwood co-or- 
dinating committee. He spoke in detail of some 
of the problems relating to hardwood as com- 
pared with those relating to softwood. If the 
Code fails, he said, it will be because of greed. 

Mr. Shafer favored reasonable and fair wages 
for labor and he went on record as being much 
opposed to price-fixing, which, he said, is a mis- 
take; and in this connection he stated that in 
his opinion it is better to speak frankly against 
the Code than to be a “yes” man. He said that 
the hardwood differentials in the Code are not 
fair. He favored “free trading,” and free trad- 
ing is not yet established. He called attention 
to the fact that the mills are willing to pay the 
wholesalers more than they can _ receive 
under the Code. The wholesalers, he said, 
should demand the right to receive more com- 
pensation when the mills are willing to give it. 


Computing Cost Protection Prices 


The “Method of Computing Cost Protection 
Prices” was the subject of John W. McClure, 
chief of the department of cost and prices of the 
Lumber Code Authority. 

More than six months have passed since 
cost protection became effective, he said. 
Expressions pro and con have been volum- 
inous. You know the history of the dark 
days, the dissipation of capital resources, the 
failures, discouragement and despair that 
preceded the enactment of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. When the Lumber 
Code was under preparation the application 
of the cost recovery principle to lumber and 
timber products seemed to be an impossible 
task. Yet out of the weeks and months of 
travail by that able, earnest and determined 
body, the Lumber Code Authority, cost pro- 
tection was born. Its primary purpose is to 
improve the living conditions and to increase 
the purchasing power of the employees 
whose wages under the old methods of un- 
restrained competition were reduced dras- 
tically in the effort to avoid bankruptcy. 
Today we have forty minimum price sched- 
ules established and published by the Lum- 
ber Code Authority. 


In addition to talking on the Lumber Code 
Authority and the cost protection problem, Mr. 
McClure spoke on the difficulties of adminis- 
tration, consideration for employee and con- 
sumer, and the future of cost protection. 

Although the Lumber Code authority, said 
Mr. McClure, is a part of the law which 
governs the industry, it is remarkable how 
many individual operators apparently have 
never studied or even read the provisions of 
the Code. As a result there are many mis- 
conceptions, suspicions and fallacies regard- 
ing the purposes back of the cost recovery 
principle and the methods of its application. 
There are some who seem to think that our 
minimum prices are picked out of the air. 
Others have expressed the view that prices 
were established by a favored group and 
were designed to secure some imagined com- 
petitive advantage. 


A Surprise at the Banquet 


The association sprang a surprise at the an- 
nual banquet when it presented as guest speaker 
Donald R. Richberg, general counsel for the 
NRA. President Myers presided, and a most 
entertaining talk, which kept the lumbermen 
laughing, was made by Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, 
of the First Congregational Church, this city, 
whose subject was “Why Do We Laugh?” 

The NRA, said Mr. Richberg, is moving 
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through a period of transition from its work 
of emergency relief to its greater, more per- 
manent task of industrial reconstruction. The 
partisans of reaction and of revolution are 
equally hostile to our program; and this 
seems an appropriate occasion to discuss 
briefly the causes and methods of this 
strange duet of opposition. 

In one sense we compelled the mass pro- 
duction of codes; but the pressures increased 
the difficulty of developing uniform policies 
or adequate safeguards for all the interests 
involved. We were forced to rely largely on 
general standards of equity in checking the 
natural desire of each industrial group to 
improve its economic position. We were 
also forced to rely considerably on such or- 
ganized groups of trade or industry as could 
establish and administer the machinery of 
self-discipline. By setting up controversial 
boards and holding extensive hearings and 
conferences we could get a broad view of the 
conflicting interests involved in a code, but 
we could not assure ourselves that every 
hasty device for the protection of these dif- 
fering interests would actually do the work. 

It is easy now for a critic with one-eyed 
hindsight to advise us that we should have 
limited our approval to improved labor con- 
ditions and to the outlawry of clearly un- 
fair, that is, practically dishonest, competi- 
tive practices. But the plain fact is that 
we had to obtain the positive and willing 
co-operation of industrial groups, and that 
such limited codes would have aroused more 
opposition than assistance. 


Administrative Plan Outlined 


_ At this point Mr. Schupner read the follow- 
ing plan for the association to act as an admin- 
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istrative agency under the Code, which was 
adopted : 

First: Amend Association By-Laws Article 
III, Section 5 effective if and when the Asso- 
ciation is appointed as Agency of the Lumber 
Code Authority, to read, 

“The term ‘wholesaler’ as herein used, 
shall be defined as a person, firm or cor- 
poration who is a wholesaler under the 
definition now adopted or as duly 
amended from time to time in the Code 
of Fair Competition for the Lumber and 
Timber Products Industries, provided 
such definition is approved by the Board 
of Directors or by the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association.” 

Second: Amend Association By-Laws Ar- 
ticle III, by adding Section 4a, 


and when the Association is appointed as 





effective if 
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Agency of the Lumber Code Authority, as 
follows: 


“For the purposes of classification, lum- 
ber sold by a member but manufactured 
by a mill in which such member has a 
controlling interest shall be classified as 


manufacturing business and not as 
wholesale.” 
Third: At the annual meeting, a resolu- 


tion shall be passed by the membership sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“The Secretary reported the various 
negotiations with the Lumber Code Au- 
thority and the proposed designation of 
this Association by the Lumber Code Au- 
thority as the agency of the Authority 
for the administration of the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Lumber and 
Timber Products Industries in the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers Division. 


Now, on motion duly made, seconded and 
carried, it is 

Resolved: that this Association accept 
the appointment to act as such adminis- 
trative agency provided such appoint- 
ment is approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors or by the Executive Committee of 
this Association. It is 


Further Resolved that the Board of 
Directors may appoint such committees 
and such agencies as in its judgment 
may be required for the purpose of 
administering the code in the said divi- 
sion and do any and all acts and things 
necessary or appropriate to carry out and 
perform the functions of such agency. 

Further Resolved that all funds received 
as code fees shall be kept separate and 
distinct from the general funds of the 
Association and separate accounts shall 
be kept thereof; and be it 

Further Resolved that the Board of Di- 
rectors be and they hereby are authorized 
to allocate the fair proportion of the 
overhead of this Association to the ex- 
penses of the administering of the code. 


There was considerable discussion of the 
plan, those taking part including: W. L. Adams, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Lee Krauss, Philadelphia; 
John Shafer, South Bend; Dwight Hinckley, 
Cincinnati; C. L. Turgeon, Lewiston, Maine; 
W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh; Henry Eckstein, 
New York, and others. 

Mr. Shafer, speaking on behalf of the hard- 
wood men, wanted positive assurance of more 
compensation before accepting the administra- 
tive agency. There was some agreement to this, 
but many felt that the best thing to do, as stated 
by Mr. Hinckley and Mr. Eckstein, was to go 
ahead and form the separate division and get 
the best terms they can. If that was not done, 
they pointed out, NRA might go ahead and 
form it for them, which would not be as advan- 
tageous. Each point was taken up in detail and 
the plan was adopted. 

D. Theodore Kelly, counsel for the associa- 
tion, discussed “Proposed Compliance Rules and 
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Regulations.” He outlined a tentative plan for 
a subdivision, explaining what it would have to 
undertake. He said that, in fact, the principal 
job would be to form a trade complaint com- 
mittee of three. The biggest job would be 
enforcement. The association would have to ap- 
point regional subcommittees to hear com- 
plaints. 


President and Wife Honored 


Following the adoption of this plan, F. A. 
Dudley, Philadelphia, presented a beautiful sil- 
ver service tray:,to President and Mrs. Myers. 
He made a fine presentation speech, and said 
that the Philadelphia men wish Mr. and Mrs. 
Myers “the best im the world.” The tray is 
inscribed as follows: 


“Presented to Max Myers, president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, in appreciation of his work on behalf of 
the wholesale lumber trade of the United States, 
by the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., May 24, 1934.” 

Anticipating that the promised supplementary 
report of the Darrow review board will say 
that the Lumber Code is oppressive to some 
lumber mills, Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, declared that the Code is delib- 
erately designed to be oppressive of “sweatshop 
wage and sweatshop price competition.” 

How else, said Dr. Compton, can an in- 
dustry which wishes to raise itself out of the 
mire of sweatshop wage and sweatshop price 
competition meet the issue of a 50-cent daily 
wage paid last year by hundreds of small 
mills and a few larger ones except by a 
Code which is “oppressive”? If under such 
circumstances the lumber Code were not op- 
pressive it would be worthless; and I chal- 
lenge the review board to suggest any way 
in which the timber products industries could 
have established a respectable minimum 
wage without oppression of a numerically 
great class of enterprises, usually operating 
small mills, using inferior timber, with 
mechanically inefficient plants, and labor inept 
at mechanical employments. That it has not 
oppressed small enterprises merely because 
they are small is evident in the fact that 
since the Code became effective last fall over 
3,000 more small mills have been established: 
many hundreds of new small mills have been 
built, and only one large mill. 


Declaring that he believed the same funda- 
mental situation existed in the majority of the 
great basic industries Dr. Compton said that 
any man or group, “in high place or low,” as- 
sumes great moral and human responsibility 
who undertakes cavalierly “to destroy public 
and industry faith in the most effective plan 
yet devised for combatting industrial disinte- 
gration and establishing a base for industrial 
recovery.” 


North Coast Viewpoint 


R. A. Dailey, north coast manager of the 
association, talking on the “North Coast View- 
point,” said that “from the western wholesaler’s 
viewpoint, the three outstanding issues which 
require adjustment are the present inadequate 
wholesale discounts allowed on rail shipments 
of lumber and shingles, the methods which have 
been used to determine small-mill price differ- 
entials, and the present intermill exchange pro- 
vision. To these sources most of the numerous 
Code violations can be directly traced.” 


Ask Proper Trade Definitions 


The following important resolution was 
adopted. 
Whereas, the wholesalers have been for 


years, and now are, the preferred and recog- 
nized sales channels for sawmills manufac- 
turing the larger part of the total lumber 
production of the United States, and 


Whereas, a large percentage of these saw- 
mills have depended in whole or in part upon 
the market knowledge, co-operation and 
financial assistance of these wholesale agen- 
cies for their successful operation, and 

Whereas, these sawmills and their whole- 
sale selling agents have been greatly injured 
through being denied the right of free nego- 
tiation regarding sales compensation, while 
the larger mills which can afford individual 
sales organizations and/or sales companies 
are unrestricted as to sales compensation 
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and/or expenses by Section 4 (d) and pro- 
posed Section 5 (d) of Schedule B in the 
Code, and 

Whereas, the discounts as now established 
are inadequate and insufficient to cover the 
cost of distribution, and threaten the de- 
struction of these wholesale sales agencies 
and the consequent destruction of these mills, 
which would bring unemployment and eco. 
nomic distress to hundreds of communities 
which have no other sources of employment, 
and 
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Unemployment 


MitwavukeeE, Wis., June 4.—In a bulletin 
headed “Unemployment Compensation Reserves 
and Benefits,” sent out over the signatures of 
James T. Drought and Don S. Montgomery, re- 
spectively general counsel and secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, the 
members are advised that “This is an absolutely 
new field of legislation, and is being tried in 
Wisconsin ahead of any other State. Little is 
known about how it will work, and we can 
only attempt to touch on the high spots of the 
law, and guess.” 

Commencing July 1, 1934, every employer 
of ten or more employees will be compelled 
to set aside, in trust in a reserve fund, two 
percent of each monthly pay roll of all em- 
ployees, except those earning $300 per month 
or more, to meet future unemployment bene- 
fit payments. These contributions will con- 
tinue at the rate of two percent per month 
of total pay roll until a fund of $55 per em- 
ployee has been accumulated. Thereafter, 
the employer will continue to contribute at 
the rate of one percent per month of his 
total pay roll, with the exception above noted, 
until the fund has reached $75 per employee. 
In order to keep this fund intact, future con- 
tributions to this reserve will be either at 
the rate of one percent or two percent per 
month of the pay roll, dependent upon 
whether the reserve fund is above or below 
the $55 per employee figure. 

For the purpose of this law, in computing 
the ten employees, the sole proprietor of a 
business, the partners in a co-partnership, 
and all officers and directors of a corporation 
who receive a salary or compensation, are 
each counted as an employee to make up the 
ten. All employers having less than an 
aggregate of ten employees all told are ex- 
empted under the Act. 

There are three ways by which the fund 
can be established and kept intact: 


1. If the employer is so strong financially 
as to be able to convince the Industrial Com- 
mission of his ability to pay fully all claims, 
the Industrial Commission may authorize the 
employer to set up a bookkeeping reserve. 

2. The employer may arrange to deposit 
his contributions with the State of Wisconsin, 
to be administered by the State. Because of 


possible legislative changes relating to the 
investment of trust funds, and because of the 
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Whereas, many small retail yards ang Con. 
sumer factories depend upon the financia) 
assistance of these wholesale sales agenojg, 
which naturally can not be continued with’ 
out adequate compensation, and 


Whereas, these restrictions are now caus. 
ing, and will continue to cause in increagins 
numbers, code violations by sawmills and 
others in their desperate efforts to maintgj, 
existence for themselves, their families, thi, 
labor and communities, and : 


Whereas, we believe that these conditions 
unless speedily remedied, threaten the effeo. 
tiveness, if not the very existence of the 
Code, which we are anxious to preserve, and 


Whereas, the adjustment of compensatioy 
which is imperative, has been delayed fo, 
want of definition for wholesalers and whole. 
sale trade 


Be It Resolved, that the National American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, in annual 
convention assembled this 24th day of May 
1934, respectfully petitions and urges the 
Lumber Code Authority, its divisions and syp. 
divisions, in view of the seriousness of pres- 
ent conditions, to use their influence to @e. 
termine the proper definitions of W holesalers 
and Wholesale Trade and to promptly act 
upon our appeal for adequate Wholesale com- 
pensation. 


Resolutions adopted also included one urging 
the passage of the Housing bill. Another was 
a memorial on the death during the year of the 
following four directors of the association: 
Wells Blanchard, Clinton A. Mauk, Oscar H. 
Babcock and Archie C. Manbert. 


Still another resolution expressed apprecia- 
tion of the work of President Myers and Sec- 
retary Schupner and his associates during the 
past trying year. 


Compensation 


history of some other trust funds heretofore 
held by the State and managed by its An- 
nuity Board, many employers have some mis- 
giving about letting the State manage this 
fund for them. 


3. The employer may enter into a contract 
for the deposit in trust of such fund witha 
trust company or with a bank possessing 
trust powers, or he may arrange by contract 
with one of the several private corporations, 
approved by the Industrial Commission, for 
the making of the deposits in trust, and also 
for the administration of the Act for the em- 
ployer in a manner similar to that under 
which the Workmen’s Compensation law has 
been administered in the cases of injured 
employees. 


Several proposed plans under this sort of 
an arrangement, including one known as the 
“guaranteed employment plan,” are offered, 
but we are not ready yet to advise you as to 
any particular plan, because of the possibility 
of further changes and orders by the Indus- 
trial Commission. 

While contributions to the reserve fund 
begin July 1, 1934, no payments out of this 
unemployment reserve fund will be made 
until after July 31, 1935—a full year being 
allowed to build up the fund before em- 
ployees will be entitled to the benefits thereof. 


Benefits received by employees who have 
been unemployed shall be equal to fifty per- 
cent of the employee’s weekly salary, but 
not exceeding a maximum of $10 nor a mini- 
mum of $5 per week. 

To become eligible, an employee must have 
had four full weeks’ employment with the 
employer, and the unemployment benefits in 
no case can extend over a period in excess 
of ten weeks in any one calendar year. 


We are making no attempt to explain the 
details of the law, as there are hundreds of 
questions you might ask. If sufficiently in- 
terested, we would advise you to write to the 
Industrial Commission, at Madison, Wis., for 
literature, as we are unable to supply same 
for you. 

Many employers in many lines throughout 
the State are marking time and waiting to 
see what develops. This may be the best 
policy for another three weeks, and we Will 
try to advise you again before July first as 
to what, in our opinion, is the best plan to 
pursue. 
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Hardwood Club 


New OrtEANS, La., June 4.—While the re- 
lation of southern and Appalachian hardwood 
stocks to unfilled orders has improved slightly 
since Jan. 1, there having been an increase of 
39,000 feet per unit in stocks against an increase 
of 80,000 feet in unfilled orders, stocks are still 
excessive, and drastic curtailment may be ex- 
pected during the July-August-September quar- 
ter if recommendations of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute are approved by the Lumber 
Code Authority—according to statements of J. 
H. Townshend, secretary manager of the Insti- 
tute, in a talk to members of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club here on May 
99, Mr. Townshend indicated that the larger 
production schedule maintained for carrying men 
through last winter will have to be reduced to 
avoid stock accumulation. 


Emphatically for Cost-Protection Prices 


Continuation of cost-protection prices in hard- 
woods was emphatically announced by Mr. 
Townshend, who referred to a circular sent out 
by the Institute recently to stop the whispering 
campaign against. the: stability of prices started 
by a few men whose identity is suspected, and 
who are motivated by a desire to purchase lum- 
ber cheaper. The occasion of the campaign was 
a decline in business, in connection with which 
Mr. Townshend advised the manufacturers not 
to be surprised if they failed to get orders, or 
“lose business,” during the next six weeks, in- 
asmuch as there will not be enough to go 
around. The benefit to the industry ot the Fed- 
eral building program will not be felt before 
next fall, he stated. One reason given by Mr. 
Townshend for continuance of cost-protection 
prices was that their abandonment would mean 
an inventory loss of $10 per thousand feet, or a 
total cost to the industry of $80,000,000. 


Code Regulations Are Being Enforced 


Details of Code enforcement among hardwood 
manufacturers were given by Mr. Townshend. 
He declared there are 6,600 mills registered by 
the Institute. Of these 551 are band mills, and 
850 are large-tyne circular mills with sheds and 
machinery. These 1,400 mills produce 78 per- 
cent of the total cut of southern and Appalach- 
ian hardwoods. The Institute has 27 men on 
the road, all experienced lumbermen, and some 
of them former heads of businesses. 

Mr. Townshend described how complaints of 
“chiseling” were being run down by checking 
at the mill, and inspection of cars on delivery, 
and he asserted that results showed there is less 
than some feared. Chiseling was reported to be 
on the decline. In the Carolinas and in the 
Arkansas and in the Missouri Ozark regions 
some small mills and operators defy the code, 
but steps have been taken to remedy this situa- 
tion. Mr. Townshend told of specific cases de- 
veloped for prosecution. Trucking from the 
Ozark region affects the St. Louis market. 
There have been 37 cases perfected for action. 


Code Benefits Can Be Proved 


Abandonment of the service codes, which were 
taking up a high percentage of the time and ef- 
lorts of the NRA, will prove beneficial to the 
major code industries, Mr. Townshend said, and 
delays which have previously been experienced 
will be obviated. There are not over a dozen 
manufacturers who want to drop the Code, said 
Mr. Townshend, who detailed how he showed 
an operator from his own financial statements 
of last year and this year that the Code had 
been beneficial. 

The industry should be more militant with the 

overnment, Mr. Townshend advised. If we are 
to have self-control of industry, we should in- 
sist on authority. Mr. Townshend asserted that 
control of the natural resources industries (coal, 
oil and lumber) would continue though the Gov- 
ernment may drop less fundamental industries 
that probably have no place under a Code. The 
industry should try to get these accessory in- 
dustries dropned. The time will come when 
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Discusses Code 


cost-protection prices will not be necessary, he 
said. If the industry adiusts its stocks, prices 
will take care of themselves. 


Exports; Curtailment; Relief for Workers 


Following Mr. Townshend's talk, consider- 
able time was occupied in discussion of problems, 
much being said of the export situation, which 
the Institute resolution, requiring strict annlica- 
tion of c.i.f. or c. and f. prices on export, strove 
to clean up through elimination of f.o.b. port and 
shipside sales. Considerable time was devoted 
to executive discussion of the coming curtail- 
ment, in which it was said that the Government 
relief must be called upon to carry the men 
through. Hardwood operators are being warned 
to watch their logging for the coming quarter. 

Mr. Townshend, in discussing exports, de- 
clared one shipper to Spain had been warned 
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that the Institute would stop shipments handled 
in violation of cost-protection prices, even if it 
involved tying up the boat. 


Referring to the increased Code assessment, 
Mr. Townshend stated it was necessary. He 
said field men are paid not over $200 per month, 
plus 4 cents per mile for their own cars, with 
a specified number of calls per day required. 
Additional men, he said, are needed to clear up 
the Ozark situation, where there are possibly a 
thousand small mills. 

The Southwestern Hardwood Club adopted a 
resolution regarding the death of the late John 
Arthur Thistlethwaite, Opelousas (La.) manu- 
facturer. 


Urged to Support New Housing Measure 


Members of the club were urged by President 
E. F. Horan, who presided, to wire or write 
their congressmen asking speedy passage of the 
housing -bill. Secretary George Schaad jr., re- 
vealed that the club had wired congressmen from 
Louisiana, Texas and Mississippi. 


Southwest Missouri Retailers Meet 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., June 4.—Of paramount 
interest to the 150 lumber dealers of southwest 
Missouri, who gathered here on May 26 for the 
annual convention of the Southwest Missouri 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, naturally 
was the Retail Lumber and Building Material 
Code. Harry Ortmeyer, of Wichita, Kan., 
chairman of the executive committee Southwest- 
ern Retail Code Authority, who recently re- 
turned from a conference with Code officials in 
Washington, D. C., was present and in a talk 
of more than an hour explained in detail the 
provisions of the Code and answered many 
questions propounded by the dealers present. 

At the close of the regular business session, 
a protracted discussion and consideration of the 
terms and conditions of sale, as specified in the 
Code, was held and these were approved. 

Whereas meetings in recent years have been 
marked by a note of distinct pessimism, this 
year’s convention reflected the spirit of recov- 
ery which is being felt in every line of industry. 
As Mr. Ortmeyer expressed it: 

It is an obvious fact that construction is 
the basis of prosperity. The lumbermen take 
heart in the realization that the Government 
is aware of this, and that it is bending every 
effort to make building funds available. 


The convention voted to retain in office the 
five men who have comprised the association’s 
Code committee, as follows: W. H. Powell, 
St. James, Mo.; Charles C. Meek, Lockwood, 
Mo.; J. F. Legan, Springfield, Mo., James 
Price, Lebanon, Mo., and Ed F. Speck, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 


Codes Won't; We Must Sell 


Lest the lumbermen of southwest Missouri 
become too preoccupied with the subject of 
codes, Ernest E. Woods, of Kansas City, vet- 
eran lumberman of the middle West and sec- 
retary-manager of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, offered some sage advice. 
Among other things, Mr. Woods said: 

We are prone to expect codes to do things 
they won’t do. Whether we have codes or 
whether we don’t have codes, we must throw 
into the business of selling lumber the same 
old time zeal and enthusiasm as heretofore. 
The man who is the better salesman is going 
to sell the merchandise. If the dealer who 
is prone to complain to the compliance board 
would use the same amount of acumen in 
looking after his own business as he does in 
looking for code violations, there wouldn't 
be so many complaints. 

I want to make a proposal. When you men 
return home from this convention, I want 
you to drive by your places of business. In- 
stead of rushing into the office to see if 
there is any mail, I want you to stop on the 
other side of the street and look the place 
over. See if it looks good to you. I guar- 
antee you'll find plenty of room for improve- 
ment in the appearance of your premises. If 
we're going to stock and endeavor to sell 


paint and lumber, why not use a little of it? 


Sell quality merchandise and advertise what 
you have to sell. 


Be a Good Board Merchant First 


In listing the attributes of a good salesman, 
Mr. Woods took advantage of the opportunity 
to decry the “super salesman,” of whom he said: 

The fellow with the hypnotic influence, 
who makes you buy something you don’t 
want, mesmerizes people into buying things, 
and there is likely to be a kick-back on that 
sort of salesmanship. 


Continuing his discussion of salesmanship, 
Mr. Woods said: 

One of the greatest aitributes of a good 
salesman is tact. There is no salesman 
worse than the one who gets into an argu- 
ment with a customer about something that 
does not really concern him and has no con- 
nection with the business at hand—and that 
applies especially to the subjects of politics 
and religion. The salesman must remember 
he is not hired to be a crusader, but just to 
sell lumber and building material. 

The matter of courtesy should not have to 
be stressed. I would only suggest that we 
train everyone who works for us to think 
that anyone who enters our office has hon- 
ored us. A saiesman also should be possessed 
of patience and confidence in himself and in 
the merchandise he has to sell. With codes 
or without codes, we must stick to the funda- 
mental principles of selling. 


The convention got under way at noon with 
a banquet at the Kentwood Arms Hotel. The 
lumbermen were welcomed by Mayor Harry D. 
Durst, following which President Ed. F. Speck 
introduced a number of distinguished visitors, 
among them being Frank J. McGinley, of Kan- 
sas City, president of the American Asphalt 
Roofing Corporation. 

In a short address, Mr. McGinley explained 
the close relationship which exists, or should 
exist, between the lumber business and the 
asphalt roofing business. He urged the lumber- 
men to add asphalt roofing to their lines, and 
thus circumvent the itinerant roofer, who has 
been such a thorn in the side of so many dealers. 

Clifford C. Meek, Lockwood, secretary, re- 
ported 71 new members added during the year, 
yy almost doubled the association’s member- 
ship. 

At the close of the convention, W. H. Powell, 
of St. James, was elected president, being ele- 
vated from the office of vice president; W. T. 
Morrow, of Carthage, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Clifford Meek, of Lockwood, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 





SOUTHERN PINE forests of Georgia and nearby 
States, says a Department of Agriculture bulle- 
tin, are now recognized as great potential and 
permanent sources of pulpwood, as well as tim- 
ber and naval stores. 
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ciation, Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

June 12-14—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Rapid City, 8. D. Annual. 

June 25-29—American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 


Sept, 27-28—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual. 

Oct. 25-27— Pacific Logging Congress, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 


Expect Record-Breaking Meeting 


Harrissure, S. D., June 4.—All is in readi- 
ness for what officials confidently believe will be 
the largest and most worthwhile convention the 
South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
ever had, to be held in Rapid City on June 
12-14. A fine program, a completely filled ex- 
hibit hall, and unusual entertainment features-— 
what more could one ask? It will be a vaca- 
tion trip for most of the lumbermen, for they 
plan to bring their families and do a little ex- 
ploring of the Black Hills. The Tri-State 
Building Material Salesmen’s Association has 
completed its plans, says President Ray Ken- 
nedy, to take the ladies on a sight-seeing trip 
on the Crouch Line from Rapid City to Mystic, 
and other features will be dances Tuesday and 
Wednesday evening and an elk barbecue on 
W ednesday. 


Grades Committee to Meet 


Members of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association who would like to have changes in 
the grading rules adopted in the annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 27-28, must sub- 
mit their recommendations for changes to 
George C. Ehemann, chairman of the inspection 
rules committee, in care of the association offices 
at Chicago before June 27, it has been an- 
nounced by Secretary-treasurer L. S. Beale, 
who explains that this is in accordance with 
the Association by-laws. The committee must 
consider any proposed changes, and must sub- 
mit them to the members at least thirty days 
before the annual meeting; and the changes 
must be submitted to the committee at least 
ninety days before the meeting. 

Because of the complications introduced by 
Code cost-protection prices, the committee will 
not consider the changes by mail this year, but 
will meet in Chicago June 27. 








Pick Convention City 


LANSING, MicH., June 4.—Directors of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
at a recent meeting here, selected Grand Rapids 
as the location of its 1935 convention next Feb- 
ruary. They expect an attendance of more 
than 1,200. 


Wholesale Yard Men to Define 
Status 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Tune 5.—While preparations 
for the first annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Yard Distributors’ Associa- 
tion are still quite sketchy, it is practically set- 
tled that it will take place in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
some time in the near future. To lend impor- 
tance and interest to the event, officers of the 
organization, including President D. Carlyle 
MacLea will prepare articles for general distri- 
bution among the members, on various phases 
of the industry and especially upon the services 
rendered by the wholesale yards. These whole- 
salers, in the opinion of the association. consti- 
tute an important factor in the trade, and have 
a prominent place, particularly in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of hardwoods. Virtually 
all of the national officers have nromised to give 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


June 11-13—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 


their ideas on the various aspects of the busi- 
ness, and it is felt that these expositions, em- 
bodying the lessons learned in actual experi- 
ence, will prove helpful to vard men generally, 
and especially in the formulation of regulations 
dealing with the trade. ; 

In this connection it is of interest to mention 
that John I. Shafer, of South Bend, Ind., a 
member of the hardwood coordinating commit- 
tee of the Lumber Code Authority, has been 
making a tour through the mill sections of the 
South and Southwest to study conditions and 
in order that he may be in the strongest posi- 
tion when it comes to dealing with Code provi- 
sions. Mr. Shafer reached Baltimore May 26 
and had a conference with Mr. MacLea, also 
seeing other members of the association, among 
them Secretary J. J. Kidd, jr. 


Tri-State Club Holds Annual 


Sioux Crry, Iowa, June 4.—The annual 
meeting of the Tri-State Lumbermen’s Club, 
held here on May 24, was marked by attend- 
ance of 250 lumbermen from Jowa, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Minnesota. Preceded by 
a meeting of owners and executives and a 
luncheon, the afternoon session was devoted 
largely to a discussion of problems of the lum- 
ber dealers and matters of general interest to 
those engaged in the lumber business and asso- 
ciated industries, particularly with reference to 
the Lumber Code. 

Among the principal speakers were Ormie C. 
Lance, of Minneapolis, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association; W. H. 
Badeaux, secretary of the Iowa Association of 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers; Phil 
Runyan, secretary of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb.; and H. A. 
Morrill, secretary of the Sioux City Construc- 
tion League. 

George L. Avery, president of the Spalding- 
Avery Lumber Co., of Sioux City, under whose 
direction arrangements were made for this 
meeting, including a boxing contest, novelty 
dances, a theater party and dinner for the 
ladies, and other outstanding entertainment, 
again was elected as president of the club, the 
members insisting that he serve them in that 
capacity for another year. 

7-eooooooe 


Labor Bill and Longshore Strike 
Discussed by Tacomans 


Tacoma, WaAsH., June 2.—The Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club spent most of its session at 
the Winthrop Hotel here yesterday discussing 
features of the Wagner labor bill, now pending 
before Congress, and considering the effect of 
the longshoremen’s strike upon the lumber in- 
dustry. 

Discussion of the Wagner bill centered about 
how the measure reappeared after it had been 
amended for consideration by the Senate. The 
club was informed that the bill has been ad- 
vanced to position as one of the measures ex- 
pected to be acted upon before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 

William Sampson, visiting Grays Harbor 
lumberman, told the club that Grays Harbor 
lumber mills are in about the same position as 
those on Puget Sound, because of the long- 
shoremen’s strike. He said that only three 
Grays Harbor mills are now running, and that 
these three will be obliged to close in another 
week unless shipping is freed. 

James Mackie, field representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with offices in Portland, Ore., has informed the 
club that lumber is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular with California school authorities for con- 
struction of schools which would not be liable 
to collapse during earthquakes. 





June 9, 1931 


The club has appointed Ralph Brindley anq 
Norman O. Curver as a committee to draft 
resolutions of sympathy to be presented to the 
family of the late Capt. Robert A. Blair, jn 
charge of construction at Fort Lewis, Wash, 
who died here May 20. ; 





A. S. T. M. Committee Reports 
Will Interest Lumbermen 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 4.—The provisional 
program for the thirty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
to be held in Atlantic City, June 25 to 29, in. 
dicates that there are to be fifteen sessions and 
that upwards of forty-five technical papers are 
scheduled, while forty-six committees will pre- 
sent annual reports. Among the subjects to be 
discussed that are of especial interest to lumber 
and allied industries are these: 

“Information Report of Committee C-5 on 
Fire Tests of Materials and Construction,” R, 
P. Miller, chairman. 

“Report of Committee D-7 on Timber,” Her- 
mann von Schrenk, chairman. 

“Measuring the Combustibility of Fire- 
Retardant Wood,” E. F. Hartman, A. S. Wil- 
liams and R. C. Bastress, Protexol Corpora- 
tion. 


These reports are scheduled for Wednesday, 
June 27. 

Another report that will be of special in- 
terest is “Report of Committee D-8 on Bitu- 
minous Waterproofing and Roofing Materials,” 
J. M. Weiss, chairman, which will be given at 
the Thursday, June 28, morning session. 





The Objectors Are Expected 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincron, D. C., June 7.—Information 
reaching the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association indicates that there will be a prob- 
able record-breaking attendance at the annual 
convention beginning June 11 in Chicago. Con- 
siderable interest is being expressed in the open 
meeting of the Lumber Code Authority, with in- 
dications that most of the objectors in the coun- 
try will attend. 





Opens Special Lumber Credit 
Department for Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 2.—Yesterday Dun & 
Bradstreet (Inc.), well known credit reporting 
agency, opened a special lumber department at 
its Seattle office, to handle a special lumber 
credit service for the Northwest. 

Fred W. Wright is in charge of this service, 
returning to Seattle after an absence of a little 
over a year. He first came here in August, 
1930, representing the Lumbermen’s Blue Book 
in the Pacific Northwest. The service he was 
able to give was much appreciated by the lum- 
bermen in this territory and he made many 
friends, who are expressing their pleasure at 
his return. He left Seattle in December, 1932, 
to go to Chicago as general manager of the 
Blue Book. Prior to joining the Blue Book 
staff he had been vice president of the Lumber- 
men’s Credit Association (Red Book) in Chi- 
cago. 


Art Flooring Relieved of 
Extra Tariff 


Wasuincron, D. C., June 4—A wood floor- 
ing decision has been rendered by the United 
States Board of Customs and Patent Appeals, in 
the case of the Hudson Forwarding & Shipping 
Co. against the United States, in which Asso- 
ciate Judge Hatfield rendered the opinion. 
Wood flooring, concededly dutiable as a manu- 
facture of wood, was assessed with an additional 
duty of 25 percent and valorem, because the 
importer claimed in the entry that it was an 
artistic antiquity and free of duty. The im- 
porter protested this assessment, but the 
United States Customs Court overruled the pro- 
test. The Court of Appeals, however, has over- 





ruled the decision of the lower court. 
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Leave the Weather to keep the Saar in France so they can remain 
rts : : Germans. 
I've seen more summer just this spring The Empire State Building will have a bar 
re Than many’ another year will bring, 1,045 feet above the sidewalk. It will be tough 
visional Seen June in April, and in May for the fellow who gets the bum’s rush. 
meeting July and August every day. 
terials It’s hard ye think, — on dead, 
29, in. uly and August lie ahead, = 
ms and With woodlands withered, songsters dumb, Your Iplead, oF Your Feet? A ° 
ers are That summer’s something yet to come. We once kgew a lumberjack who was a n offer having been sub- 
ill pre- a yi booze-fighter, and who couldn’t pass a saloon t 
S to be I’m not inclined to criticize _ without calling on the bartender, any more than mitted to the FEDERAL 
lumber Our Congress, wise or otherwise; a dog can pass a rabbit-hole without looking 
I like to give the President in. His feet would itch for the brass rail, and COURT for the 
C-5 on Full credit for the best intent ; in they would go, and there was nothing for 
on,” R. a — were — reform, the man to do but to follow. His heart was 
r when we Can, of not too warm, all right, but his feet were beyond his control. 
” Her- There’s one department of this land Whenever his eyes lit on a Saar sign his feet WI LLIAM HORN ER 
Pie. That someone ought to take in hand. would, begin to toe in, in spite of all he could 
3. Wil- , Oo. ot of us get blamed tor a lot of things 
brn The weather bureau, there's the one done by our feet and hands, but our hands and PROPE RTY at 
Where something drastic should be done, f + ag Sell Gn 
With June in April, and July our feet are too ar Irom our hea to listen to NEWBERRY MICH 
nesday In May, with all the rivers dry. reason. I don’t want to criticize creation, but ’ . 
ny They give us August now in June, a man’s brain ought to be next door to his 
‘ial in- They’ve got the whole thing out of tune. stomach, so it could keep track of what is going —— 
1 Bitu- Experiment with codes and laws, on. Now all that happens is this: man’s including 
erials,” But leave the weather like it was! head gets a headache; and then it says, “This 
iven at darned fool has been up to something again.” 


We See b’ the Papers 


But one day this fellow with the booze-fight- 
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ing feet woke up, and he > gens i Saw Mill 
. , Pyiets . he: “We'll see about this. ell see if my ; . , 

d a m4 eae peapeedin, Santen; —- is —— me, or my feet.” ¢* “4 _— 7 Unit Flooring Mill 
AN] ; . a bottle of liquor, and he put it on his hip, an : 
satiate We d a - say — about war debts; he took it home and put it in his bunk. And Approximately , 
serene | cel ol sig of 18. kills 2° S2!4 again, “We'll see about this. I'll show 4,000,000 feet timber 
1 prob- A picnic truck, driven Dy a boy » xl you.” But he didn’t take a drop. Well, it * 
‘aan one and injures 12 in Chicago. was a terrible battle. Somebody must have 450,000 feet flooring 

Con- gen fing only = = ne now, but, told his stomach, and his stomach talked to him 330,000 feet lumber 
1e open | 24S, youth is also at the wheel. about it. It used all the old reasons for taking H ° 
‘ith in. | What the Minneapolis and Toledo police a drink, and a lot more it had never thought Retail Merchandise 
> coun- | force seems to need is a few of these fellows of. That fellow rolled around all night, and Planing Mill 

with ten gallon hats. ‘was aS uneasy aS a man wearing a flannel un- 8 Houses 
We don’t know what the Toledo strikers got; dershirt in August. But he shook his fist at 
lit but it wasn’t worth what the two men who died the bottle and said, “We'll see about this. Pil : 
lost. ~— er ee a A sale will be held on 
Mother Nature seems to have decided that € woke up at about six OCIOCK, and hgure the premises in New- 
Dun & | it’s about time to spank this boy Wallace. he must have been asleep since about four. berr P Michiaan. June 
: And his stomach started right in, and talked y: gan, 
we Every once in a while the government “swings worse than ever. And yet, someway, it knew 25 at 10 A. M., Eastern 
ae : the ee, and business chirks up; but so it was licked, and the man knew it. And he Standard Time. 
a= S (ee. = : hasn’t taken a drink to this day. Of course 

‘ervice. It is announced that a billion dollars will be you can see what he had done. He had put his H . bid il b h id 
a little —— for drouth relief: this must be the first feet to bed, and had said, “Look here, feet: earing on bids will be he 
\ugust, routh. I’m running me from now on.” And he was, June 27, at 9 A. M., Eastern 
. Book A 92-year-old Illinois farmer routed five ban- and he is. Standard Time, in the District 
re was | ‘its with an 1869 revolver. The yellow are no What’s running you—your head or your feet? Court of the United States 
e lum- | Match for the blue and the gray. niesionianis for the Western District of 
many The trouble with a new * Le er 
ure at | deal is that after awhile He Manages Michigan, Southern Division, 
. 1932, | some fellow always suggests He manages to get along, in spite of this and that, located at Grand Rapids, 
of the | that it might be a good idea Though other people’s businesses are really rather flat. Michigan. 

Book {| to deal again. He hasn’t had to shut his shop or had to quit his trade, 
imber- In 14 months the public Although I haven’t any way to know how much he’s made. , 
n Chi- debt has increased six billion But, anyway, he’s up at six, at seven at his place, The mills are completely 
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dollars ; and yet some fellows 
say that nothing is booming 


The belief is growing that 
Mr. Pharaoh might have 
made a pretty good secre- 


And, when he has some trouble, finds a way to meet the case. 
He has his problems like the rest of men encounter now, 
And yet some way he manages—I’ve often wondered how. 


Some fellows think the Government could help them if it would, 
And when a fellow had a loss had ought to make it good. 


equipped and ready to oper- 
ate. 
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floor- tary of agriculture. Some fellows blame it on the town, and say it’s gone to seed, 

United The scheme to exempt In- That people just don’t come around and buy the things they need. GRAND RAPIDS TRUST 
sals, in dian lands from taxation has Some fellows blame their creditors, who want whatever’s due, 
\i pping heen knocked in the head. And say the manufacturers had ought to see ’em through. COMPANY, 

Asso- The Indians are probably Some fellows even have gone broke and had to quit the game— 
pinion. not astonished: that is what 42d yet some way he manages to run along the same. ; f 

manu- re di . Receiver or 

“ we did to their ancestors. ; ; ‘ 
itional ae Wall ht He manages to get “y in spite of talk of times; 

se the ecretary allace oug Although less dollars he takes in, he hustles for the dimes. 
yas an to crack down on these He's keeping his expenses down, he watches every way, WILLIAM HORNER, 
1e im- churches that prayed for And watches his collections, too, and sees that people pay. Grand Rapids, - - - Michigan. 
t the rain. He’s there at seven, there till six, and sometimes later yet, 
le pro- _ The most arresting thing He doesn’t miss a single chance, or overlook a bet. 
; over- in the week’s news is the He doesn’t brag, he doesn’t boast, not very much he says— _ 
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June 9, 193, 


Termites and Termite Control 


Committee Report on 6-Year Study 


After spending more than fifty thousand dol- 
lars and six years in careful study of the ex- 
tent of wood damage by termites, and of meth- 
ods of controlling and combating this evil, the 
Termite Investigations Committee of the Pa- 
cific Coast earlier this year presented what is 
unquestionably the most comprehensive report 
on this subject that has ever been made, in 
“Termites and Termite Control,” published by 
the University of California Press, Berkeley, 

The report, a 786-page book with 181 illustra- 
tions, covers the termite problem of the entire 
United States, and to a lesser extent of other 
countries, for it was found that the nineteen 
species of termites in California are representa- 
tive of those of the rest of the country, espe- 
cially in regard to methods of control. The re- 
port is the result of co-operative work by uni- 
versity scientists, lumber manufacturers, and 
leading users of wood. It is intended that sale 
of the books at $5 a copy will finance further 
research along this line, and already of the first 
edition of 2,000 copies only 232 copies remain, 
being sold at the rate of 132 copies a month. 

Any lumberman commercially interested in 
building construction will find this book valu- 
able to him because of the important structural 
information it contains, 

The first part of the book deals with the life 
and habits of the termites themselves, and it is 
explained that these insects are not newcomers 
to the American scene; all but two of the fifty- 
eight species mentioned are native to this soil, 
and since time began they have had definite and 
important part in the natural “to dust return- 
eth” scheme. Trees, like other living things, 
grow, flourish for a time and then die, and then 
return to dust of the earth again; it is the part 
of the termite to reduce that part of the wood 
which is so hard that other forms, such as the 
earthworm, can not attack it. Termites have 
been doing this with neatness and dispatch for 
many centuries, and were among this continent’s 
very earliest settlers; they had their troubles, 
however, until man came along and made it pos- 
sible for them to enlarge their field of opera- 
tions. As the first chapter of “Termites and 
Termite Control” explains this, in part: 

We are not facing any sudden 
sion of new forms, as many have 
but simply an adjustment 
ready present for millions of years before 
man entered upon the scene and began 
changing the conditions affecting the lives of 
termites. The possibility of future invasions 
is still a real one, however. 

Most of the termite infestation in this country 
is by one of three types, the book explains— 
damp-wood, confined to the Pacific Coast re- 
gion; dry-wood, confined to the tropics and the 
narrow sub-tropic fringe of the southern coast 
and the Southwest; and subterranean, a temper- 
ate-zone termite to be found almost anywhere in 
the United States, extending into British Co- 
lumbia on the northwest and into Mexico on the 
central plateau; of this third group the genus 
Reticulitermes has eight species in America and 
is responsible for most of the termite damage in 
this country. The book devotes several pages 
to listing all species in each State, and all States 
where each species is to be found. 

All these insects are competing with man for 
the use of the wood which is available, and 
Charles A. Kofoid, professor of zoology at the 
University of California and editor-in-chief of 
this book, said: 

Termites, fungi and fire have tended, often 
unnecessarily, to divert man from wood to 
adobe, clay products and stone for his build- 
ings. The cost of the conquest of the tropics 
by modern civilization is increased materially 
by the termite menace. 


inva- 
imagined, 
with species al- 


The results of our investigations should be 
reassuring alike to the producers and con- 
sumers of wood. Structural methods are 
here made available to the builder, architect, 
and engineer, which if used and supplemented 
by inspection and maintenance, will greatly 
reduce and even ultimately render insignifi- 


cant the loss due to termite attack. In addi- 
tion, by relatively inexpensive chemical 
treatment, the maximum use-life of lumber 


and of wood products can be obtained, and 
wood insured even in the tropics against ter- 
mite attack. The home owner can definitely 
rid his house of termite infestation by simple 
and effective methods. The conservation of 
our forest resources and the wider and con- 
tinued utilization of forest products will both 
be enhanced by a policy of continuous war- 
fare against termites. 

The second part of the book is devoted to re- 
ports on the results of a great number of tests 
of many kinds of chemicals in use or suggested 
for use to prevent or to stop termite attack. 
These include, besides well known substances 
such as creosote, zinc chloride and arsenical 
compounds, a great variety of patented and 
trade-marked preparations, with reports on the 
effectiveness of each. Much attention was also 





tions to make certain that the proper conditions 
are being maintained. Detailed directions as t 
what constitutes this type of construction, with 
plenty of illustrations to make it easily under. 
standable, occupy many pages of the book. 


Frame Buildings in Earthquake Areas 


Earthquake damage, in San Francisco in 1906, 
in Santa Barbara in 1925, and in Long Beach 
in 1933, proves the great importance to the 
lumber industry of having frame houses prop- 
erly constructed to ward off termite attack, ex. 
plains Walter T. Steilberg, a Berkeley architect. 
in writing the last chapter of the book. After 
quoting other authorities’ statements that well 
constructed frame houses that were in good con- 
dition well withstood both the San Francisco 
and Santa Barbara quakes he said: “The low 
rates on earthquake insurance for frame dwell- 
ings also indicate that the 1906 and 1925 disas- 
ters gave evidence that wood frame construc- 
tion is especially well adapted to withstand 
earthquake shock,” and in the same paragraph 
“the rate on such frame dwellings (3-story or 
less, 3,000 square feet of ground area or less, on 
firm natural ground, masonry veneer buildings 

excluded) is less than 





two-thirds of that for 
the next lowest classifi- 
cation, namely, _ struc- 
tural steel frame 
with monolithic rein- 





forced concrete walls 
and floors.” 








The damage done at 

















One of the book’s many illustrations showing construction methods that 
encourage termites; the ends of these joists have been eaten 


given to the method of application, and recom- 
mendations are made on how to treat wood for 
a certain duration of the treatment. 


Correct Construction Best Control Method 


The committee takes the thoroughly practical 
stand that the ultimate objective of all anti-ter- 
mite operations is to prevent termite damage to 
wood used by man; that termites do no harm, 
and in fact considerable good, so long as they 
confine their feeding to dead trees in the forest, 
to stumps and dead roots and branches of trees, 
and to other unused wood buried under the 
ground, according to their time-honored cus- 
tom; that therefore the chemical treatment ap- 
plied to wood for protection against termites 
does give that protection if it renders the wood 
in the building so distasteful that the termites 
will seek some other wood instead; that such 
wood is termite-resistant but wood is termite- 
proof only when the chemical or preservative 
applied is toxic, actually killing any termites 
which attack it; and that the best way to give 
protection to a wooden structure is to build that 
protection in, in the first place, 

In controlling the subterranean termites 
(which, the book says, “are responsible for the 
major portion of economic loss due to termites 
throughout the world’) the committee recom- 
mends as the best, cheapest and most lasting 
method, the proper construction of buildings in 
the first place, together with periodic inspec- 





Long Beach, however, 
he continued, has tended 
to reduce this favorable 
opinion of frame houses, 
or at least to bring 
“much more emphasis 
upon the quality of the 
construction and its pro- 
tection from _ decay.” 
Looking into causes of 
the damage he reported: 
That the damage at 
Long Beach was pro- 
portionately far greater than at Santa Bar- 
bara, which, according to the Carnegie Seis- 
mological Laboratory, suffered an earthquake 
of about the same intensity, is probably due 
to more than one cause. The ground condi- 
tion is not so very different; nor was the 
standard of framing methods at Santa Bar- 
bara notably better; but the lumber used in 
the Los Angeles region is probably about the 
greenest that can be found outside of a for- 
est—a condition which not only produced ex- 
cessive shrinkage, tending to loosen. nails 
and open joints, but which also made the 
buildings much more subject to attack of 
termites and fungi. Of about fifty seriously 
damaged wooden buildings which were ex- 
amined by the writer, twenty-four showed 
definite traces of termite infestation. Several 
builders who were making repairs to the 
overthrown bungalows advised the writer 
that every building that they had examined 
or worked on showed some termite damage. 
Usually the damage was caused by termites 
of the subterranean type eating the ends of 
the underpinning at their bearing on the 
mudsill, thereby destroying the holding power 
of the nails. In every case examined by the 
writer the structures were pushed off their 
mudsills by the earthquake shock—not off 
the foundation, as commonly reported. 





Numerous recommendations on building to 
withstand earthquake shocks are included m 
this chapter, which is an urgent appeal for goo 
construction, to safeguard the lives of inhabi- 
tants of the dwellings themselves and also to 
guard against the dangers of a conflagration. 
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Inland Empire to Great Lakes 
Rate Cut Sought 


SpoKANE, WASH., June 2.—Representatives 
of Inland Empire lumber companies on May 28 
presented their case for lower freight rates, be- 
tween Spokane and the Great Lakes region, to 
oficials of the Milwaukee railroad who were 
in this city. ; 

H. A. Scandrett, president of the Milwaukee, 
and H. E. Pierpont, vice president in charge of 
trafic, were here from Chicago, also H. B. Ear- 
ling, vice president in charge of operations of 
western lines; C. H. Buford, general manager 
of western lines, and F. M. Hicks, western traf- 
fc manager from Seattle. The Spokane lum- 
her interests were represented by Walter M. 
Leuthold, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., and 
W. J. Weisman, Weyerhaeuser traffic manager. 

It is felt that if the railroads grant the request 
made, a new market will be opened in the cities 
bordering the Great Lakes, to lumber from this 
region, through the lowering of the freight from 
Spokane to Duluth, on lumber which is to be 
transhipped into lake boats. 

The railroad officials are understood to have 
made no commitments, but it is believed that 
efforts will be made to secure the approval of 
eastern railroads to the rate change. 





Intervenes in Two Important 
Rate Cases 


RichMonp, VA., June 4.—Petitions of inter- 
vention in two major rate cases have been filed 
by the Virginia State corporation commission 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
through H. E. Ketner, commerce counsel. 

One case, that of the East Tennessee Border 
Traffic Association, involves rates between Bris- 
tol and other points on the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway to points in official classification 
territory, and is an outgrowth of the Virginia 
“Bristol-Norton lines” case, which, about a year 
ago, resulted in reductions of about $1,000,000 
a year to Virginia shippers. 

The other case, brought by the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., involves rates on lumber between 
Norfolk and Central Freight Association ter- 
‘tory—the middle West—claiming that these 
r.tes should be higher. The lumber shipments 
which have given rise to the case largely are 


. those of Pacific coast lumber brought to the 


east coast by boat, and transhipped by rail from 
Norfolk into the middle West. 





Suvtege of Low- and Medium- 
Cost Housing 


MeapvILLE, PA., June 4.—In view of reports 
that have gone out indicating special industrial 
activity and shortage of housing in this city, 
this publication has deemed it desirable to make 
a first-hand investigation, the results of which, 
briefly stated, are as follows: 

In a statement to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, M. H. Williams, managing secretary of 
the Meadville Chamber of Commerce, said: 

Our local industries, particularly those pro- 
ducing consumers’ goods, and more particu- 
larly the plant of the Hookless Fastener Co., 
are undergoing considerable expansion, and 
this community now finds itself facing a very 
serious shortage of housing in the low and 
medium priced fields, particularly for the 
accommodation of industrial employees. 

There is no shortage in the non-modern 
dwellings renting from $18 per month down, 
hor is there any appreciable shortage in the 
Social housing structures renting from $45 
Per month up; but there are absolutely no 
houses available, either modern or semi- 
yy renting from $20 to $30 and even up 
0 $35. 

_It is our best opinion that Meadville needs 
immediately and can absorb readily between 
100 to 175 new houses in the rental field 
Spoken of above, and of these I believe ap- 
Proximately fifty would find ready sale under 
Varying terms of purchase. Our records also 
dicate that probably 50 to 65 houses now 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


without any modern conveniences could be 
modernized and rented if we could find the 
money necessary to do this. 

We wish to emphasize that the local sup- 
ply of labor in all lines is ample, and it 
would be a serious mistake for any unem- 
ployed person to come here seeking employ- 
ment. Moreover, our several substantial and 
long-established lumber and material dealers 
are amply equipped to handle all needs that 
may develop. In short, our’ need is for money 
for financing building and repairs, and not 
for outside labor or additional retail outlets. 


Frank Flint, head of the lumber company 
bearing his name, expressed the opinion that 
with six very well stocked lumber yards in and 
around the city, and plenty of carpenters avail- 
able, there would be no difficulty in taking care 
of any building program that might arise. “As 
for ourselves,” said he, “I think we get our 
share of what business there is in our line, but, 
candidly, there is not a great deal of building 
going on in this district.” 


Renovized Cottage in Portland 
Still Draws Crowds 


PorTLAND, ORrE., June 2.—An encouraging in- 
dication of increased building is the reported 
increase in the demand for dwellings that have 
been going begging on the market during the 
depression. Real estate dealers here snecializ- 
ing in homes say that business in May was con- 
siderably better than expected, and that inquiries 
point to a return of confidence in spite of the 
various labor disturbances—which, it is ex- 
plained, are usually indicative of improving in- 
dustrial and business conditions. The house 
renovizing campaign conducted by the First 
National Bank, story about which appeared on 
the front page of the May 26 issue of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, is still attracting lively in- 
terest, more than 125,000 persons having in- 
spected the modernized cottage placed on display 
in the heart of the city. 





MUST BE FURNISHED. 








IMPORTANT 


Notice of Production Allotment for the Month 
July, 1934. i] 


OFFICIAL NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER AND FOREST PRODUCTS INCLUDING RED AND WHITE 
CEDAR, WHITE AND YELLOW CYPRESS, AND APPALACHIAN HEMLOCK, 
SPRUCE, AND WHITE PINE, IN THE APPALACHIAN AND SOUTHERN REGIONS 
THAT THE HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., THE AGENCY 
OF THE LUMBER CODE AUTHORITY IN THIS HARDWOOD SUB-DIVISION, 
WILL ON OR ABOUT JUNE 21, 1934, MAKE AN ALLOCATION OF PRODUC. 
TION QUOTAS TO BE PRODUCED DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1934, TO 
ALL “ELIGIBLE PERSONS," AS DEFINED BY THE CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
OPERATING UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


ANY PERSON DESIRING TO OPERATE DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1934, 
SHALL GIVE THIS AGENCY WRITTEN NOTICE ON OR BEFORE JUNE 21, 1934, 
AND PRESENT ACCEPTABLE EVIDENCE OF ABILITY TO OPERATE, AND SUCH 
SUPPORTING DATA AS WILL BE NECESSARY FOR THE DETERMINING AND 
ASSIGNING OF THIS PRODUCTION ALLOTMENT. APPLICATION FORMS ON 
WHICH TO REQUEST JULY ALLOTMENT HAVE BEEN SENT ALL REGISTERED 
MILLS. STATISTICAL INFORMATION CALLED FOR ON APPLICATION FORM 


NO ALLOTMENT SHOULD BE REQUESTED FOR A MILL THAT WILL NOT 
OPERATE, BECAUSE IN SO DOING, YOU REDUCE THE ALLOTMENT THAT WILL 
BE GIVEN THE MILLS THAT WILL OPERATE. 


IF THE INFORMATION REQUESTED OF THE INDIVIDUAL MANUFACTURER 
AND HIS APPLICATION FOR AN ALLOTMENT FOR OPERATING DURING JULY, 
1934, ARE NOT RECEIVED BY JUNE 21ST, ANY OPERATION BY SAID MANU- 
FACTURER DURING JULY WILL BE CONSIDERED IN VIOLATION OF THE 
LUMBER CODE AND SUBJECT TO THE PENALTIES PROVIDED IN THE NATIONAL 
| RECOVERY ACT AND IN THE CODE ITSELF. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


| J. H. Townshend, Secretary-Manager 





To All Manufacturers of Hardwood 
Lumber and Timber Products 
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Code Continues Topic of Paramou 


Mason Named as Executive Officer 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 6—The Control 
Committee of the Lumber Code Authority, at a 
meeting here, has selected David T. Mason, of 
Portland, Ore., to become executive officer of 
the Code Authority, filling the vacancy left by 
the resignation of C. Arthur Bruce. Mr. Mason 
is manager of the Western Pine Association. 

It is understood that the Control Committee 
will file objections with NRA to the proposed 
code for the pulpwood industry. The commit- 
tee will ask that forestry regulations as covered 
by Article X of the Lumber Industries Code 
apply to the pulpwood code also and at the 
same time will point out conflicts of jurisdiction 
with the lumber code. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., June 6.—S. V. Fullaway, 
jr.. who has been secretary of the Western 
Pine Association for three years, will succeed 
David T. Mason as manager, it was announced 


here by R. R. Macartney, president of the asso- - 


ciation. 


Add Four Thousand Operating Mills 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuincrTon, D. C., June 7.—The Lumber 
Code Authority estimates that more than 4,000 
sawmills have begun operation since the code 
went into effect, based on a survey made in the 
seven largest lumber producing regions. 





Mail Order Houses Must Comply 
With Retail Lumber Code 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., June 6.—A ruling just 
announced by the NRA will be of particular 
interest to retail lumber and building material 
dealers who are having to contend with serious 
mail order competition. This ruling is as fol- 
lows : 

The National Retail Lumber Code Authority 
is advised that mail order houses selling lum- 
ber and other building materials by mail or 
at retail must comply with the trade practice 
provisions and cost protection prices of the 
retail lumber code. 


The executive committee of the Retail Lumber 


Code Authority has been called to meet in 
Washington on June 12. 











Retail Lumber Yards Not Exempt 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 4.—In response to 
many inquiries, D. S. Montgomery, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Code Authority, has written Wisconsin 
dealers as follows, these inquiries referring to 
the announcement published in AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN Of May 26 of the President’s executive 
order exempting small retailers from certain 
provisions of their codes: 

This will acknowledge yours with refer- 
ence to the article on the bottom of page 21 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 26. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a large circulation 
in Wisconsin and we have been deluged with 
letters from members all over the State with 
reference to this item. The correct answer 
is the enclosed copy of bulletin No. 71, from 
our National Code Authority. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of course had gone to press by 
the time bulletin No. 71 was received, and 
I am sure in its next issue will make a cor- 
rection of this item. 


Bulletin No. 71 issued by the Retail Lumber 
& Building Material Code Authority quotes an 
opinion rendered by Thomas I. Emerson, assist- 
ant counsel of NRA, who said: 


In my opinion the interpretation issued by 
Gen. Johnson on Oct. 30, 1933, stating that 


the order does not apply to the retail lumber 
code remains in full force and effect. 


The Code authority says: “Retail lumber 
dealers in towns of less than 2,500 are not ex- 
empt from any of the provisions of the retail 
lumber and building material code. This infor- 
mation should be passed on to every dealer in 
your division.” 

This should effectually clear away any doubts 
and assure every interested dealer that the re- 
tail lumber and building material code still 
stands and that no lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer is exempt from its provisions. 


—_—_— eS 





Western Dealers Believe in Fair Play 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 2.—‘‘As retailers we 
can not build our own code and tear down the 
manufacturers’” is a message sent to members 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
by Roy S. Brown, secretary, who said further : 

It should now be apparent to everyone that 
success in our code programs can only be at- 


tained through close co-operation by every 
branch of the industry, collectively through 
our associations and individually by every 
firm. 


The secretary with this message sent stickers 
which the dealers are asked to attach to their 


purchase orders. This sticker reads as fol- 
lows: 
IMPORTANT 
This order is placed with your firm con- 
tingent upon the goods listed herein being 
manufactured, sold and shipped in full com- 
Pliance with the Code governing your in- 


dustry. 
If you cannot make shipment under these 
conditions, please cancel this order and notify 
us at once, 
(Signed) 


In the concluding paragraph of his letter 
Secretary Brown says: “The manufacturer or 
wholesaler who will chisel on his own code will 
very likely chisel on ours at his first oppor- 
tunity.” 


_—_—————— 


Code Violations Procedure Outlined 


Wasurincton, D. C., June 4.—Pursuant to 
the provisions of Administrative Order X-14 
that evidence of code violations warranting 
court action may be submitted directly to the 
United States District Attorney through the 
State NRA Compliance Director, the Resident 
Committee of the Lumber Code Authority has 
approved a resolution authorizing the Author- 
ity’s Regional Labor Complaints Committee 
and Divisional and Subdivisional Trade Com- 
plaints Committees to handle cases by that 
route. The resolution follows: 

Resolved, That all regional labor com- 
plaints committees and all divisional and 
subdivisional trade complaints committees of 
the Lumber Code Authority be and are 
hereby authorized to refer complaints direct 
to local United States attorneys through 
State directors of the NRA, if, and when, the 
following conditions are complied with: 

(a) That the complaints committee has 
followed the procedure for handling com- 
plaints laid down in LCA Bulletin No. 99, and 
in conformity therewith, has found the re- 
spondent subject to the provisions of the 
Code and guilty of a Code violation. 


(b) That the respondent, after being noti- 
fied by registered mail of the decision of the 
committee, has within ten days failed to ap- 
peal, or failed to sign a certificate of com- 
pliance and to agree to abide by the decision 
of the committee. 


(c) That three copies of a report setting 
forth the full facts in the case have been 
placed in the hands of the appropriate na- 
tional complaints committee five days prior 
to the time the case is referred to the State 
compliance director. 


(d) That in the event an appeal is carried 
to a national complaints committee, the case 


will not be referred to the local U. S. Attor. 
ney through the State compliance directo; 
until the national complaints committee hag 
rendered a decision thereon. 


At the time the administrative order was js. 
sued a letter of transmittal to code authorities 
cautioned that “this new procedure and this 
request for cases does not mean that alleged yj- 
olators are to be thrown into court on mere yp. 
supported allegations; or that industry should 
cease its efforts to clean up its own compliance 
problems without resort to Government. |t 
does mean, however, that the time has passed 
to be lenient with the wilful violator and that 
where industry’s attempts at adjustment have 
failed, the non-complier must be brought 
quickly and surely to justice through the proper 
channels. Government is ready, able and will. 


ing to back up industry in accomplishing this 
end. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


May Allocate Production in Hours 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 6.—Gen. Hugh 
Johnson has signed another amendment to the 
lumber Industry Code. This amendment pro- 
vides that in Article VIII, after item 5 of sub- 
section C the following new provision shall be 
inserted : 

(C-6.) In any division or 
where the division or sub-division adminis- 
trative agency shall by two-thirds majority 
vote so request, the authority may, if it shall 
determine that it is impractical otherwise to 
administer production control within said 
division or sub-division, authorize the allot- 
ment of production therein in terms of al- 
lowable hours of operation. 


sub-division, 





Expected 


Wasninoton, D. C., June 4.—Lumber Code 
Authority announces that during the last sev- 
eral weeks some progress has been made to- 
ward solution of the lumber distribution prob- 
lem, as a result of numerous conferences par- 
ticipated in by representatives of the various 


branches of the industry. In the attempt to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory definition of wholesale 
trade for inclusion in schedule B, NRA plans, 
as soon as feasible, to set a date for a post- 
hearing conference, at which it is expected that 
the NRA will present a proposed compromise 
distribution statement. 


Going After the Code Violators 


Wasuincron, D. C., June 4.—As a penalty 
for selling below minimum prices established by 
the retail lumber code, NRA has ordered the 
Micklin Lumber Co. of Omaha, Neb., to sur- 
render its Blue Eagle. 

Lumber Code Authority has submitted to the 
NRA National Compliance Board, which in 
turn has referred the case to the NRA litiga- 
tion division for prosecution, charges against 
V. A. Denslow, who operates a 6,000,000-feet 
annual capacity mill at Greenville, Miss. Charges 
of code violations are that since Aug. 22, 1933, 
employees have been worked in excess of 40 
hours; have been paid as low as 5 cents an 
hour; that the mill has operated without a pro- 
duction allotment; that sales have been made 
below cost protection prices; that no code re- 
ports have been made and no code fees paid. . 

For alleged code violations the NRA compli- 
ance division has withdrawn the Blue Eagle 
from W. J. Poisson, Gaysville, Vt., for viola- 
tion of the wage and hour provisions of the lum- 
ber code, and from Tom Roberts, Forbes, N.C. 
for failure to file reports required by the Lum- 
ber Code Authority. 

Whittemore Bros., Viola, Ky., sawmill oper- 
ators, have been ordered by Judge J. R. Lay- 
man, State director of the National Emergency 
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nt Interest — New Executive Named 


Council, to surrender their Blue Eagle, Wash- 
ington authorities having notified the State di- 
rector that this firm had failed to file price 
lists with the code authority after being warned, 

Lumber Code Authority has submitted to 
NRA charges of code violation against W. r. 
Barnes, Danville, Va., and Johnson Veneer & 
Panel Co., Maysville, N. C. Mr. Barnes is 
charged with paying less than code wages, oper- 
ating without a production allotment, refusing 
to pay code fees, and making sales below cost 
protection prices. Johnson Veneer & Panel Co. 
is charged with working employees in excess of 
49 hours per week, paying wages below code 
minimum, and refusing to submit code reports 
and paying code fees. 





Code Violation Bid Ruled Out 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 4.—Advised by the 
Northeastern division that a retail lumber dealer 
had filed a bid at less than modal markup prices 
on material to be furnished to the United States 
Naval Academy, Coast Guard Station, New 
London, Conn., the Retail Code Authority filed 
a protest with the Government contract division 
of NRA and secured a ruling that the bid was 
in violation of the code and the bid was ruled 
out, Commenting on this action by the Retail 
Code Authority, Paul S. Coltier, secretary- 
manager Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, said: “It will put new heart into the 
boys in Connecticut and help us carry through 
and stop this move to break down the code.” 


Code Vieletars Placed Under Bond 


BirMINGHAM, Ata., June 5.—In a hearing 
at Tuscaloosa the Belcher Lumber Co. owners, 
W. E. and W. A. Belcher, Centerville, were al- 
lowed bail in the sum of $1,000 each. This hear- 
ing before Judge S. H. Sprott did not go into 
the charges of Code violations other than to es- 
tablish the amount of bond allowable. Trial of 
the conspiracy charge covered bv the indict- 
ment returned by the Grand Jury last week has 
been set for the July term of United States 
Court at Tuscaloosa, according to Jim C. Smith, 
U, S. District Attorney, and Robt. Harwood, 


Assistant. 
——_———_— 


Says Busines Rallies to Code 

Satem, Ore., June 2.—W. C. Bell of Tacoma, 
administrative agent of the Retail Lumber Code 
Authority of the Northwest, while in Salem a 
few days ago, reported that business and indus- 
tries generally are rallying strongly to the sup- 
port of the codes under which they operate as 
attacks upon and propaganda against these 
codes developed. He said: “I am confident that 
90 out of every 100 retail lumber dealers in the 
Pacific Northwest are wholeheartedly in sup- 
port of the lumber code.” 





Oregon Wholesalers Are Cited to 
NRA 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 4—The Lumber 
Code Authority has transmitted to NRA Deputy 
Administrator A. C. Dixon a file submitted by 
the trade compliance committee of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association which charges 
a group of Oregon wholesalers with selling ties 
to the Southern Pacific Railroad at prices es- 
tablished for sub-standard mills, although lum- 
ber was purchased from a standard mill at the 
full code price. In submitting the file the Lum- 
ber Code Authority requested the Administra- 
tor to invoke the penalty contained in Article 
9 (e) of the lumber code to deprive these whole- 
salers of the right in the future to wholesale 
discounts granted under Section 2 (b) of 
Schedule “B” of the code. The section allows 
the discounts on condition that no part thereof 
be rebated to any customer, that the wholesaler 


does not sell or offer for sale any items of lum- 
ber products under minimum code prices except 


to other wholesalers or manufacturers and that 


the wholesaler conform with all the applicable 
provisions of the code. 


Rumors of Code Changes Denied 

MeEmpPpHis, TENN., June 4.—There have been 
many rumors afloat in Memphis in reference to 
eliminating the price protection feature of the 
Lumber Code, but the possibility of abandoning 
minimum prices is strongly denied bv J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, after consulting 
with officials at Washington. Many hardwood 
men are said to favor this change, but a canvass 
of the manufacturers in Memphis indicates that 
the consensus is that to eliminate the price fea- 
ture at this time would spell failure to the 
Code, which many think has been a life saver 





NRA ANNOUNCES NEW 
PRICE POLICY 


Just as this issue was going to press word 
came from Washington that NRA has an- 
nounced a new price fixing policy that vir- 
tually means prohibition against all price 
fixing in codes except in emergencies. In- 
dustries already coded are to be asked to 
voluntarily amend their codes to conform 
with the new policy. Open price provisions 
will be permitted. Prices so posted may not 
be revised upward within 48 hours, but may 
be reduced without time limit. Posted 
prices will represent actual transactions or 
offers and there will be no waiting period 
during which competitors may arrange for 
a uniform price. The new policy is to 
“avoid price fixing, but also to prevent de- 
structive price cutting.’ No changes in 
present codes will be effective until properly 
authorized. 





to the hardwood industry. The Institute is 
devoting a great deal of time to enforcement, 
and it is said that many who are “chiseling” may 
find themselves in serious trouble within a few 
weeks’ time. 


Wholesalers Favor NRA—With 
Modifications 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 2.—“The general im- 
pression I received was that conditions in the 
Douglas fir district, insofar as Code violations 
are concerned, were worse than in any other 
district,” declared Roy A. Dailey, manager of 
the North Coast district of the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, on his re- 
turn from its convention at Washington, D. C., 
on May 23-24. He found that the members at 
the convention favored retaining minimum 
prices, and having the association back up the 
Lumber Code. The National-American is 
planning to take up, at the meeting of the Lum- 
ber Code Authority early in June, the matter of 
increased compensation for the wholesaler. 
Plans for a Wholesale Division of the Lumber 
Code Authority are progressing slowly, on ac- 
count of administration delay in approving def- 
initions of “wholesaler” and “wholesale trade.” 
The NRA, Mr. Dailey found, while the recipient 
of a great deal of criticism, and probably due 
for some re-organization after Congress ad- 
journs, was favored by most of the men he 
contacted, who hope its best features will be 
retained. 

Mr. Dailey found officers of the association 
working hard on legislation affecting the lumber 








industry, now before Congress. He was im- 
pressed by the way lumber interests are being 
looked after by association officers, and believes 
that in the final analysis the wholesaler will be 
adequately recognized, and compensated for his 
services, 

Opinion at the convention, for the most part, 
was that the high cost of building, together with 
labor troubles, will keep new building out of 
the picture for the present. He found eastern 
men more optimistic than western. 


"Darrow vs. Johnson" 


Under the above heading, brief but telling 
comment on the National Recovery Act ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Gulf Coast Guide, 
published by Hon. Clayton Rand at Gulfport, 
Miss. It was sent to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN by J. C. Liggett, vice president, Reynolds 
Lumber Co., Deemer, Miss., who said: “I am 
personally sorry that every. critic of the NRA 
can’t read it.” The editorial was as follows: 

The press is primed with Darrow’s attack 
on NRA as he does battle with General 
Johnson. 

The only disappointment in National Re- 
covery is among them that expected miracles. 
The program may be weak in spots. 

Jews and Gentiles over much of the world 
this week observe the three-thousand-five- 
hundred-and-some-odd anniversary of Moses’ 
Ten Commandments, and they aren’t working 
so well in some places. 

Give Recovery a decent trial! 





Hardwood Committee Meets, 
Elects, Changes Its Name 


“Hardwood Division Agency” is the new 
name which was selected by the members to 
replace “Hardwood Co-ordinating Committee,” 
in a four-day meeting at the Palmer House in 
Chicago, starting May 31. It was the annual 
meeting and was well attended, and there was a 
great amount of work to be done. 

The Hardwood Division Agency will move 
its headquarters to Washington, D. C., on July 
1, it was decided. L. S. Beale, who (as re- 
ported on page 62 in this issue of the AMER- 
IcCAN LUMBERMAN) has resigned as secretary- 
treasurer of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and will open his own trade asso- 
ciation offices in Washington, will continue as 
secretary of the agency and Code agent of the 
Mahogany Subdivision. The reason for the 
change of name was that “co-ordinating com- 
mittee” seemed to sound “too temporary,” and 
it is believed that this will not be a temporary 
body. Arrangements have been made to in- 
corporate it under the laws of Delaware. 

The hardwood members on the Lumber Code 
Authority—C. Arthur Bruce, Fred Bringard- 
ner, E. B. Ford and C. A. Goodman—were 
re-appointed. Then the men tackled the busi- 
ness in hand, which was so plentiful as to 
force the meeting to extend into Sunday eve- 
ning. 

Rules for differentials to be allowed to small 
mills and concentration yards, for circular-sawn, 
green and log-run stock, were considered at 
length and were submitted to the Lumber Code 
Authority for its approval, as were also new 
prices on certain items, the results of attempts 
to equitably adjust price differences between 
subdivisions. The appeal of the Tschudy Lum- 
ber Co., Weona, Ark., from the decision of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, was 
denied and the agency affirmed the Institute’s 
decision that the company should not be allowed 
an increased allotment because of its double- 
shift operations. 

Production quotas for the third quarter of 
1934 were considered, and it was decided to 
apply for a quota about 25 percent under that 
of the second quarter. The reason for this, 
Mr. Beale told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is 
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that there has been an accumulation of stocks 
in excess of shipments. This was done de- 
liberately, he continued, so as to give laborers 
at the mills the additional work when they 
needed it most—in winter. The plan is now 
to cut down on production, to attempt to bal- 
ance this excess of the winter months during 
the summer, when unemployment will not work 
such a hardship. 


Personnel of Retail Lumber Code 


Authority 


Wasuineron, D. C., June 5.—General Hugh 
S. Johnson has recognized the personnel of the 
Retail Lumber Code Authority as follows: 

B. L. Noojin, Noojin Supply Co., Gadsden, 
Ala.; Elmore King, King Lumber Co., Bakers- 
field, Calif.; H. J. Munnerlyn, Bennettsville, 
S. C.; Rush H. Todd, R. H. Todd Lumber Co., 
Ocala, Fla.; H. J. West, West Lumber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; John Alexander, jr., Alexander 
Lumber Co., Aurora, Ill.; John Suelzer, jr., 
Ft. Wayne Builders Supply Co., Fort Wayne, 


Ind.; Walter G. Barnes, Central Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Central City, Ky.; J. 
Frank Carroll, Carroll Lumber Co., Alexan- 


dria, La.; F. J. Robinson, F. J. Robinson Lum- 
ber Co., Detroit, Mich.; Fred H. Ludwig, Mer- 
ritt Lumber Yards, Reading, Pa.; E. J. Frum, 
Eagle Lumber & Supply Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
R. S. Grier, Grier Lumber Co., Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; C. E. Alter, Alter Lumber & Supply Co., 
Alma, Neb.; Spencer D. Baldwin, Baldwin 
Lumber-Junction Milling (Inc.), Jersey City, 
N. J.; Charles L. Adams, Cross, Austin & Ire- 
land Lumber Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Oliver J. 
Veling, Bohn & Fischer, Buffalo, N. Y.; George 
D. Rose, Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., Dubuque, 
Ia.; Homer W. Ballinger, Clark County Lum- 
ber Co., Springfield, Ohio; George N. Glass, 
Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry 
A. Ortmeyer, Ortmeyer Lumber Co., Wichita, 
Kan.; Carl Marshall, Marshall Brothers Lum- 
ber Co., Johnson City, Tenn.; J. Lee Johnson, 
jr., Cicero Smith Lumber Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; James E. Taylor, Merrill Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; W. A. Barksdale, Charlottesville 
Lumber Co., Charlottesville, Va.; Homer B. 
Kendall, Spokane, Wash.; C. I. Cheyney, 
Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; George 
W. LaPointe, jr., O. & N. Lumber Co., 
Menomonie, Wis.; Charles T. Clark, Burns 
Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; Carl Holekamp, 
Holekamp Lumber Co., Webster Groves, St. 
Louis, Mo.; M. H. McCalla, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
©. H. Barr, Barr Lumber Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 


Small Mill Owner Well Satisfied 


Wasuinecrton, D. C., June 4.—In a letter to 
the Lumber Code Authority, the son of a small 
mill operator in Louisiana says: “We over here 
realize the many things the Authority is up 
against and we are assuring the mills that any 
injustices will be ironed out whenever they 
come to light. It may be of interest to you to 
know that my father’s mill, a 25,000 ‘pecker- 
wood’, is running full capacity and with orders 
to keep up that pace for another month. They 
say their order files are open to the public and 
that many orders have been sold above the code 
because they are putting out a product that of- 
fers its own inducement.” 

—-_------~ 


Rules on Redwood Gratuities 


San Francisco, CAuiF., June 2.—J. W. Wil- 
liams, secretary California Redwood Associa- 
tion, has sent to redwood operators the following 
bulletin : 

In the redwood branch of the lumber in- 
dustry, possibly more than in any other, cus- 
tomers constantly are asking for gratuitous 
contributions of articles made of redwood, or 
sample redwood products, as so many attrac- 
tive articles are produced by the industry. 
We have been asked just to what extent these 
may be furnished without violating Sched- 
ule B—Sec. 4 (b). 

Our ruling is that articles that have no 
commercial re-sale value and that obviously 
are in the nature of advertising may be sup- 
plied without charge. These might properly 
include sample sections of redwood logs, 
pieces of very wide boards or planks for ad- 
vertising and display purposes. Articles like 
chairs, tables and boats should not be fur- 
nished except at regular prices, 
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To Discuss Plywood Distribution 
Plans 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 4—The Lumber 
Code Authority has issued a call for a meeting 
of all persons interested in plywood (including 
Douglas fir plywood) distribution for 10 a. m. 
June 19 at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington. 
“All persons” includes manufacturers, whole- 
salers, wholesale distributing yards, distributors, 
commission salesmen, dealers, retail lumber 
dealers, users and consumers. The purpose is 
to decide upon a distribution plan to be pre- 
sented to the trade practice committee of the 
Authority, which, after a public hearing, will 
present its findings to the Lumber Code Au- 
thority for consideration. 





Defines Commercially Shipping 
Dry" 


San Francisco, CaAuir., June 2.—At an in- 
formal meeting of redwood operators, the fol- 
lowing interpretation was agreed upon: 

“Commercially shipping dry” (same as 
“shipping dry’’) lumber is defined as lumber 
in condition which will permit of close piling 
during the ordinary shipping period without 
deterioration from stain or decay. “Shipping 


period” is defined as the time reasonably 
necessary for delivery to destination. “Ship- 
ping dry” is the same as “Commercially 


shipping dry.” This has been interpreted by 
redwood operators as lumber direct from the 
saw to any state of seasoning. 





Figuring Wholesale and Cash 
Discounts 


At a recent meeting of wholesalers in Chi- 
cago there was a discussion, with some differ- 
ences of opinion, as to the correct method of 
figuring wholesale and cash discounts. The 
Western Pine Division has interpreted that 
question in this way: 

Wholesale and cash discounts should be 
figured on the amounts of the invoice as they 
are paid. When making the 80 percent ad- 
vance, wholesale discount is taken on 80 per- 
cent of invoice after deducting estimated 
freight, then the 2 percent cash discount is 
taken on the balance of the 80 percent which 
is payable. At the time of final settlement, 
freight charges are adjusted to actual freight 
expense and wholesale discount is taken on 
the unpaid 20 percent balance of invoice, 
after which calculation, the 2 percent cash 
discount is taken when making final remit- 
tance. 


The Western Pine Division also answers the 
question “May cash discount be allowed if pay- 
ment is made in paper instead of cash?” as fol- 
lows: 

Cash discounts are given in consideration 
of payments in current funds convertible on 
demand. Notes and trade acceptances do not 
meet this requirement of immediate convert- 
ibility into cash and such settlements are not 
entitled to cash discount. 





Submits Revised Provisions for 
Marking 


WasuincrTon, D. C., June 4.—The Lumber 
Code Authority has submitted to the National 
Recovery Administration proposed revised pro- 
visions for the marking of lumber and timber 
products and has asked that a hearing be called 
on this proposal at the nearest convenient date 
to June 15. The revised draft contains a num- 
ber of corrections of the draft originally sub- 
mitted Dec. 29, 1933, but really involves only 
three points: (a) definition of the lumber and 
timber which is to be marked; (b) inclusion of 
“product” as an alternate wherever “species” is 
mentioned; and (c) using the term “authorized 
and published grading rules” instead of the term 
“lumber manufacturers’ association.” The resi- 
dent committee is of the opinion that the entire 
subject of the extent of marking green lumber 
needs further attention and clarification in the 
plan and submits four proposals, as follows: 

1, Should any green lumber be marked as 
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to grade; if so what items and should th 
practice of marking or not marking be uqj. 
form throughout each division? 

2. If any green lumber items are not t 
be marked as to grade, should they be 
marked as to association, mill, and Species? 

3. If any green lumber is marked in apy 
or all of the above respects should or shoy\q 
it not be marked “unseasoned’’? 


4. On the general subject of marking fo 
moisture content lumber seasoned in accord. 
ance with the rules in question, which is the 
preferable term, “seasoned” or “dry”? 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 4.—This question 
was submitted to a recent meeting of the control 
committee of the Cypress division : 

Is a concentration yard that is permitted 
free trading among the mills and has a class 
B rating privileged to buy lumber at a fixeg 
price from a class A mill and sell such lumber 
to the trade at class B prices? 

The committee ruled that a concentration yard 
with a class B rating is permitted to handle 
stock in carload lots from a class A mill direct 
to the trade on a wholesale basis onlv. 

—_—_—_—_ 


Fix Fees for Intercoastal Distributors 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 4.—Lumber Code 
Authority has approved code fees for the Inter- 
coastal Lumber Distributors subdivision, provid- 
ing that each intercoastal distributor shall pay 
to the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation $5 a month plus 2% cents per thousand 
feet gross board measure on the total amount of 
his monthly invoices to retailers and _ other 
recognized wholesale trade, covering waterborne 
shipments on Pacific coast lumber and timber 
products of Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, 
Sitka spruce, western red cedar and related 
species, assessments to be based only on direct 
sales and do not apply to sales made to inter- 
coastal distributors. Ten percent of these code 
fees are to be paid to the Lumber Code At- 
thority. 





Charges for Custom Sawing and 
Job Sawing 


The AMERICAN LuMBERMAN has at various 
times received requests from readers for infor- 
mation as to the charges for custom sawing and 
job sawing that are permitted under the Code. 
So far as any official notice is concerned, no 
Division of the Lumber Code Authority, not 
the Lumber Code Authority itself, has definitely 
fixed prices that may be charged for this serv- 
ice. Several weeks ago, however, at a meeting 
of operators of small mills in Wisconsin, resolu- 
tions were adopted on this subject, and the Code 
administrative authority in that section was 
asked to officially promulgate minimum prices of 
this kind if permitted to do so under the Code. 
At a subsequent meeting of the directors of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the administrator was 1n- 
structed to investigate and determine whether 
minimum prices for custom sawing and_job 
sawing can be approved under the Lumber Code, 
upon the submission of cost figures in the same 
way that cost information is submitted for de- 
termining minimum prices on lumber items. The 
figures submitted, which the operators felt were 
essential to cover costs under the Code wages 
and Code hours, were as follows, it being un- 
derstood that this is a minimum charge for the 
work described : 

Custom SAWING: Custom sawing shall be 
defined as sawing jobs of less than 100,000 
feet at a single setting. 

First—Logs to be delivered to the sawzuill 
deck by parties having the logs sawed. 

Second—Lumber is to be taken from the 
mill by the party having the logs cut. 

Third—Any work done by the contractor 
(sawmill operator) other than sawing, wil 
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rice of $25 will be made for moving to the 
location and setting up the sawmill. 

Fifth—Price to be charged for such sawing 
shall be as follows: Softwood, $7 per thou- 
sand; hardwood, $8 per thousand; box lum- 
ber, $8 per thousand. 

gixth—Basis of settlement shall be 
on lumber scale. 

Seventh—Box lumber shall be termed lum- 
per made out of bolts or of logs 100 inches or 
jess in length. 

Jop SAWING: Job sawing shall be defined as 
where a contract is entered into for sawing 
100,000 feet or more at any one setting. It 
shall be considered part of the sawing cost 
to take the logs when they are delivered to 
the yard, without expense to the man having 
the sawing done. 

First—Charge for sawing shall be $7 per 
thousand. If the lumber is to be piled by the 
sawmill man an additional charge of 50 cents 
shall be made for such work, which will con- 
sist of making pile bottoms, piling lumber 
properly, and putting on roof covers. 
case of sawing ties, the price 
cents per tie, same to be prop- 
and piled by the sawmill 


made 


Second—In 
is to be 12% 
erly sawn, sorted 
man. 

Third—In sawing side lumber from ties, a 
price of $7 shall be charged. This is to in- 
elude taking the lumber from the mill, mak- 
ing pile bottoms, piling lumber properly and 
putting on roof covers. 





Fourth—Slabs from ties are to be piled by 
the sawmill contractor at no additional 
charge. 


Responding to a request for information as to 
the status of this matter, O. T. Swan, secretary, 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as follows: 

Our resolution with regard to determining 
minimum prices for custom sawing and job 
sawing through a study of costs to be ap- 
proved by the LCA was transmitted to 
Washington to determine whether authority 
exists under Article IX for such minimum 
cost determination. A letter received in reply 
states in effect that it is their opinion that 
Article IX relates to the determination of 
a minimum price for a product and not fora 
service which is entirely distinct from a 
product. 


To Hear Proposed Code 
Modifications 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 4—A public hear- 
ing on proposed modifications to the approved 
code for the lumber and timber products indus- 
try will be held by Deputy Administrator A. C. 
Dixon on Friday, June 15, in the Oak Room 
of the Raleigh Hotel. Sponsored by the Code 
Authority, the amendments establish a list of 
definitions and rules of fair trade practice for 
the wooden package division. 








Hardwood Operating Time 
Increased 


MeMPHis, TENN., June 4.—Announcement 
has been made by the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute that the allotment of operating 
time for June, 1934, will be 130 hours, an in- 
crease of twenty hours per month. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Institute, announces that the July and August 
allotments may be cut considerably, unless there 
is a revival of domestic demand. 





Supplemental Codes Are Approved 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 5.—National Re- 
covery Administrator Johnson has announced 
approval of supplemental codes for the wood 
floor contracting and the resilient flooring con- 
tracting divisions of the general construction 
industry. With very minor exceptions, the hours 
and wages set forth in the approved basic code 
are applicable to these two supplements which 

ome effective, respectively, on June 27 and 
June 13. 

Each of the supplemental codes contains a pro- 
vision requiring all members of that particu- 
lar division to register their full name and mail- 
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ing address with the Divisional Code Authority 
within 30 days after the effective date of such 
chapter; and each puts into effect an elaborate 
set of trade practice rules. 

3idding below cost is prohibited by both sup- 
plemental codes, though the Administrator’s ap- 
proval of each is subject to his inserted pro- 
viso that it shall be a defense to any charge of 
violation of this rule “if the party charged shall 
satisfy the Administrator that his bid was not 
less than the reasonable estimate of said costs of 
any other member of the industry.” 


Redwood Division Engages Forester 


San FRrRANcisco, CAuir., June 2.—Under the 
forest conservation code and rules of forest prac- 
tice which became effective June 1, the Califor- 
nia redwood division has engaged Professor 
Emanuel Fritz, of the department of forestry, 
University of California, as technical forester, 
with Captain A. W. Elam, C. E., as field for- 
ester and inspector. 





Big Apple Crop Requires Adding 
to Mill Quota 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 2.—A report reach- 
ing Spokane from Wenatchee and Yakima dur- 
ing the past week prophesies that unless box 
lumber allotments prescribed by the Lumber 
Code for the box mills in that vicinity are in- 
creased, those districts will be faced by a short- 
age of boxes. It is estimated that the needs for 
the Yakima and Wenatchee districts to handle 
the apple crop amount to 130 million feet of box 
lumber. Negotiations have been under way, 
and inspectors have been checking over the dis- 
trict preparatory to arranging for an increase. 








Forestry Committee in First Meeting 


IrHaca, N. Y., June 4.—Dean Samuel N. 
Spring, and Professors Nelson C. Brown, Ed- 
ward F. McCarthy and Dr. Joseph S. Illick, of 
the New York State College of Forestry, have 
been appointed to serve on the New York State 
Planning Board’s forestry committee, which 
held its first meeting May 29, in the faculty 
room of the College of Forestry. 

The purpose of the meeting was to formulate 
recommendations for the planning board as to 
what should be done in carrying out the State’s 
forestry program. William G. Howard, director 
of lands and forests, acted as temporary chair- 
man in the absence of Lithgow Osborne, con- 
servation commissioner, who was _ appointed 
chairman. Other committee members are: As- 
semblymen Ellis W. Bentley and Joseph D. 
Nunan, Senator Charles J. Hewitt, and Profes- 
sor Ralph S. Hosmer and Dr. Thomas Lamont, 
of Cornell University. 





Renovize Campaign Surpasses 
All Expectations 


SureveportT, La., June 4.—The Renovize 
campaign, inaugurated in March, has sur- 
passed expectations of its prime movers, pledges 
having been made for $1,778,000 in repairs and 
kindred improvements. In order that the 
check-up may be continued, according to Fred 
N. Currie, the campaign manager, the Gov- 
ernment has agreed to supply the Renovize 
office here with ten men for a period of time 
sufficient to make all necessary contacts. 

The campaign has caused more than 2,000 
paint jobs to be promised, and has shown 
that- more than 1,000 persons are determined 
to add beauty and comfort to their homes by 
papering the rooms, with approximately 900 
more agreeing either to repair or put on new 
roofs, to say nothing of the impetus given 
in the various other classifications. 

John L. Avery, of the Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries (Inc.), was one of the prime movers 
in the campaign, serving as chairman of the 
initial committee out of which grew the Renov- 
ize campaign. 
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| SUDDEN 
SERVICE | 


} 
| 


Southern Pine 
and Hardwoods 


We offer a quality assort- 
ment of Southern Pine and 
Hardwoods plus an organiza- 
tion all set to show you the 
real meaning of ‘Sudden 
Service.” Anything you want 
as you need it, in mixed cars 
of yard stock, mouldings, red 
fence, wagon and dimension 
oak. Bright, dry lumber. 
All items of No. 3 and Bet- 
ter, steam kiln dried. Mills 
at Keltys, Conroe, Ewing and 
Clarksville, Texas. 


Write or wire for quota- 
tion. 





ANGELINA COUNTY 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Keltys, Texas 


os a 
|S) | -) 3) otek 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 


Sales Office: 





Mills at 111 West 
RAINY LAKE 
ontario NEviee Me cuicaco, 111. 
{aye 
sorruenn WHITE PINE 


(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 

















“IN THE CENTER OF THINGS —ST. LOUIS” 


Outstanding Room Values 
$2.50 up 


Fine Food at Reasonable Prices 


+ Apoiel “ennose * 
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Shingle Survey Reveals Big 
Potential Demand 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 2.—Uncertainty is un- 
doubtedly the chief factor at this time in hold- 
ing back an enormous potential demand for red 
cedar shingles, W. W. Woodbridge, of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, declared here today, His 
statement is based on a survey trip lasting more 
than two months, through 32 States and eastern 
Canada. He predicts that, with the restoration 
of confidence, a better shingle demand than at 
any time within twenty-five years may develop, 
although the conditions throughout the drouth 
section, which have in no way been exaggerated 
in newspaper accounts, may have a marked influ- 
ence in holding back demand from the middle 
West for some months. Continuing, he said: 

All the farmers in the country are not 
broke, and there will be some money trickl- 


ing in from time to time. The man with, 


an old leaky roof over his head is just like 
aman with a worn-out pair of shoes—some- 
thing has to be done about it. If he has 
lots of money, he buys a new house or a 
new pair of shoes as the case may be. But 
if he has a small purse, then he over-roofs 
the house or half-soles the old shoes. There 
are thousands of farmers throughout America 
that just have to have new roofs, and lots 
of them, instead of constructing new build- 
ings, are going to have to repair the old. 
All in all, the shingle situation looks far 
from bad if we can just have patience and 
look over the rim of the immediate present. 

Discussing plans of the shingle bureau, Mr. 
Woodbridge said that Prof. Bror L. Grondal, of 
the college of forestry, University of Washing- 
ton, will leave Seattle within ten days in the in- 
terests of red cedar shingles. He will contact and 
travel with fieldmen of the bureau, going first 
into territory dominated by Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo and Detroit. He will talk before groups of 
retail dealers, architects, and builders. 





Cypress Producer Reports 
Improvement 


BaLtrmore, Mp., June 4.—Peter J. Feitner, 
president of the Osceola Cypress Co., Osceola, 
Fla., while here recently on his way to Orange, 
N. J., where he spends a part of the summer 
and looks after his interests in New York and 
elsewhere, exhibited $5 notes issued by the San- 
ford-Atlantic National Bank, of Sanford, Fila., 
which bear his signature, as president of that 
institution. The notes issued in 1929 show a 
fine steel engraving of President Lincoln. In 
the course of his talks with Baltimore cypress 
men Mr. Feitner expressed the opinion that a 
steady improvement is taking place in the in- 
dustry. 





Grays Harbor Company to Tap 
New Timber 


HoguiAM, WaAsH., June 2.—Announcement 
was made here this week that the Polson Log- 
ging Co. and affiliated interests are preparing 
to start extension of their Ozette Railroad Co. 
line north to the Hoh River on the western 
Olympic Peninsula, as soon as a definite agree- 
ment can be reached with Indians for rights-of- 
way and timber. 

The announcement was made by Robert Pol- 
son, following receipt here of word that the 
United States Senate had passed the House bill 
to permit modification of existing contracts 
for sale of Indian timber. The Polson com- 
pany holds big contracts involving timber in 
this region. The contracts were negotiated sev- 
eral years ago when stumpage was high, but a 
drop in lumber prices caused the company to 
defer plans for cutting the timber. The bill just 
passed in Congress would permit a reduction in 
prices in keeping with present lumber quota- 
tions. 

Considerable detail work remains to be per- 
formed before extension of the line can be 
actually started, Mr. Polson said, but workmen 
have started repairing the present line, which 
extends three miles beyond the Quinault River, 


and engineers are prepared to speed a survey of 
the right-of-way to the Hoh. The new line will 
be declared a common carrier, and will replace 
the Northern Pacific-Union Pacific joint ex- 
tension from Moclips to the Hoh. All timber 
logged along the line will be brought to Ho- 
quiam, Extension of the line will insure Grays 
Harbor large supplies of fine timber for many 
years. 


Unloading Charge Is Lifted 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., June 6.—Under a resolu- 
tion announced today the Gulf-Mediterranean 
Steamship Conference lines will accept hard- 
wood shipments on railroad tracks in the rear of 
the New Orleans docks, for handling direct to 
ships’ slings, without imposition of an unload- 
ing charge. This action follows the establish- 
ment of this practice some time ago by the 
United Kingdom and Continental Conference. 








For Fighting Forest Fires 


One of the most important provisions of the 
new Forestry Code which became effective June 
1 is the following: 

Speeders when used must be equipped with 
two shovels, one axe and one five-gallon hand 
tank filled with water for fire protection. 

Each locomotive shall likewise have such an 
extinguisher. 

To prevent fires caused by friction the haul- 
back line at each corner block shall be provided 
with a five-gallon hand tank filled with water. 

The Indian fire pump 
complies with the Code 
and is manufactured by 
D. B. Smith & Co., of 
Utica, N. Y., with Pa- 
cific Coast agents in San 
Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland. It has for 
several years been the 
choice of fire wardens 
and forest rangers for 
extinguishing forest, 
brush and grass fires. 

The Indian is of five- 
gallon capacity, uses 
only clear water, no 
chemicals, and straps on 
the back like a pack 
basket. Its powerful 
pump throws a strong stream over 50 feet or it 
can be made to eject a coarse spray. The Indian 
is instantly and easily refilled, and being strongly 
built it lasts indefinitely without attention. 

Indians are low priced. Further information 
pertaining to these pumps may be had by writ- 
ing direct to the manufacturer. 





Patented 





Student Engineers Entertained 


Huttic, Ark., June 4—The Union Saw Mill 
Co., owned by the Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), Shreveport, La., was host to fifty-two 
junior and senior engineers and professors of the 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville recently. 
The visitors were conducted through the big 
sawmill plant here, and were guests of the com- 
pany at a dinner at the Colonial Hotel. F. W. 
Scott is general manager of the plant here. 


Timber Purchase Extends Mill 
Operation 


3ROOKHAVEN, Miss., June 5.—Officials of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co. have announced that 
an additional timber supply has been purchased 
that will extend the operations of the Hatties- 
burg plant two years. This purchase covers a 
tract of the finest virgin longleaf timber left 
in Mississippi, near Magee, abut 45 miles from 
Hattiesburg. Sawing of this timber will begin 
in September, 1934. This assures the many 
buyers who have used Newman longleaf for 
over 30 years that they still will be able to se- 
cure their requirements in timbers, flooring and 
all structural uses where longleaf is so desired. 
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Urge Recognition of Redwood; 
Termite Resistance 


Los Ancetrs, Catir., June 2.—A definite &. 
cision within thirty days as to whether |, 
Angeles City Ordinance No. 73,372 is to be 
amended to exempt redwood from treatm 
adopted to guard against termites, is ex 
by R. R. Leishman, representative of the (yj. 
fornia Redwood Association. 

This ordinance, which was adopted by tty 
Los Angeles City Council on Dec. 13 of fay 
year, was vetoed by Mayor Shaw; but, no. 
withstanding the mayor’s objections, again wa 
adopted on Jan. 5, 1934. In brief, the ord. 
nance demands that all lumber below the firy 
floor in a building be treated by creosote unde 
eight pounds pressure, “or shall be treated with 
such other equivalent preservative as may ly 
approved and specified by the Board of Building 
and Safety Commissioners.” 

For some weeks the California Redwood As. 
sociation has been carrying on an educational 
movement to effect the exemption of redwood, 
and much publicity has been accorded it in the 
Los Angeles press. Councilman George Baker 
has submitted an amendment to the ordinance. 
whereby No. 1 heart common redwood woul 
be exempted from treatment. 

Mr. Leishman states that petitions have been 
presented by the Los Angeles Chamber of Com. 
merce, the Southside Chamber of Commerce. 
and the Association of General Contractors, ask- 
ing that the ordinance be amended as proposed 
by Councilman Baker. He says also that 98 
percent of the retail lumber dealers of Los Ange- 
les, and 25 firms and individuals in the heat- 
ing and ventilating business, have signed similar 
petitions. 

Councilman Baker, in speaking for the amen¢- 
ment at a hearing before the safety committee 
of the Council, referred to the redwood industry 
as one of the oldest in California, and called to 
the attention of his hearers that the redwood in- 
dustry represents an investment of $250,000,000, 
and employs 11,000 men with an annual payroll 
of approximately $15,000,000. R. R. Leishman 
and Prof. Emanuel Fritz, of the forestry divi- 
sion of the University of California at Berkeley, 
presented impressive information to the commit- 
tee as to why redwood should be exempted. 

In a resolution submitted to the Los Angeles 
City Council, the Southside Chamber of Com- 
merce said: 

Redwood buildings erected in areas that 
are infested by termites have withstood the 
onslaught of this insect. A complete scien- 
tific investigation of these termite resistant 
qualities of redwood definitely established 
that termites will not feed on redwood lum- 
ber. It is the opinion of the Southside Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the exclusion of red- 
wood from the building ordinance as termite- 
resistant lumber, is a discrimination against 
an industry that is native to California, has 
a payroll amounting into millions of dollars 
annually, and represents a huge investment. 
The creosote-treated lumber is not impreg- 
nable to termites if the surface of the wood 
is broken. Furthermore, the impregnation of 


lumber with creosote forms a serious fire 
hazard. 


Sedhens Rate Advance 
Proposal Withdrawn 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., June 4.—T. M. True, 
secretary Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
Association, has sent a bulletin to the member 
mills advising that the carriers have withdrawn 
their proposal involved in I&S Docket 3980, to 
increase rates on lumber between Florida on 
the one hand and Georgia, South Carolina and 
Alabama on the other, and advising that the 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission announced to be held at Jacksonville on 
June 6 has been cancelled. Commenting on this 
action of the carriers, Mr. True said: 

While the lumber and crate material in- 
terests had completed their evidence and were 
prepared to make a splendid showing, Wé 
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know you will be gratified to learn your 
freight rates to the Southeast will not be 
increased, for the present at least, 
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7 “The Montana Bunk” 
finite de. 
ther Lf The “Montana Bunk”—so named in Missoula, out for destinations many miles distant. The O Nn Gg on a 


iS to kB Mont. where it originated—has proved itself in design was submitted to the Army corps head- 
‘reatmen & the CCC camps of the West. And the lumber quarters at San Francisco, and was approved 














€xpectes -nartment of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. as standard for the entire 9th Army corps area. M d 4 
the Caf. ag a0 many repeat orders this year for That was last year, and thousands of the eets To ay S 
this practical equipment. — bunks were used to replace the faulty cots. That 
1 by the just as the Civilian Conservation Corps has they were satisfactory is attested by the repeat Demands for 
3 Of las proved itself as one of the valuable parts of the orders coming in this spring as the CCC camps 
but, not. “New Deal,” so this practical camp bed has swing back into activity in the forest sections. Real Value 
fain was f proved itseli. The Army and the Forest Serv- a A ts Geri Senate aiincilling 
he ordi & ice both deserve much credit for the remarkable quipped to Frurnis peciaities 
the firs B way they organized the Civilian Conservation The lumber department of the Anaconda Cop- | ki 
te under Corps and put it into active work throughout the per Mining Co. is particularly well equipped to Peop e are making pur- 
ited with F pation. Originally there was much criticism of furnish any kind of wood specialties, such as 
May he} the idea. But all semblance of criticism has dis- chases carefully today. Long- 


Building § appeared in the face of the record for practical 
accomplishment made by the CCC boys. 

ood As. Equipment was assembled in an incredibly 
ucational § short time, and it is no wonder that some of it 
redwood. proved to be insufficient or impracticable. For 
it in th — example, axes and saws purchased for Army or 
e Baker § Navy use were not proper equipment for forest 
‘dinance, work. 

d would Out in the West where much of the work 
was to be done, transportation is a big factor. 
ive been & Forest country is rough and undeveloped, and an \ ' 
of Com. — distances are great. It doesn’t pay to truck in ¢ on we Fe 
mmerce, | supplies that will not stand the strain of rough ae ie" bh 

ors, ask. f usage. One of the failures that caused consid- i eo 
roposed § erable trouble was in cots, many of which col- 
that 93 — lapsed within the first few weeks. 


leaf is the lumber for the 
shrewd, careful buyer who 
demands value in full meas- 
ure. Nature has given Long- 
leaf a generous supply of 


strength and durability. 


= Ang} Design a Dependable CCC Bed WIER LONGLEAF 
similar At Fort Missoula, headquarters for supplies 


LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texar 


for the camps in that region, the quartermaster 
amend- § solved the problem of dependable beds to re- 
mmittee @ place worthless cots. This quartermaster, Capt. 
ndustry § Myron C. Tupper, and his staff, co-operating 
alled to & with local lumbermen, particularly Archie Lam- 
‘ood in- § mers and H. W. Trask, of the Interstate Lum- 
000,000, § ber Co., designed a wood bunk, or “standee” as 
payroll § the Army men call it. It provides a bed that 
*ishman f is at once sturdy enough to stand all the strain 
ry divi- — that may be put upon it, and, at a cost of about 
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erkeley, This photograph tells the story of the “Montana 
— Bunk." At the left is an assembled bunk; lying up Straight or Mixed Cars of H 
ned. against the load is a bundle of knocked-down parts; . 
Angeles and the load itself is one of the many shipments of IC Yellow Pine and Hardwoods A 
t Com- large lots of these bunks that have been made to y PILING CAR MATERIAL R 
the CCC a 
s that GRAIN DOORS 
po. these bunks. Its factory facilities have been P CREOSOTED LUMBER D 
sistant developed to produce many wood specialties R WW 
plished which are manufactured for use in the com- SO 
1 lum- pany’s mining operations. Then, too, the will- c W.T.FERGU N Oo 
Cham- ing and patriotic attitude of the management is 
f = an important feature. During depression years, S LU M BER co. Oo 
rmite- General Manager W. C. Lubrecht, of the lum- 
— ber operations of the company, has devoted half S ST. LOUIS, MO. D 
actions or more of his time to public welfare work. He T. C. WHITMARSH, JR.. Presivent 1S 
tunant is deeply interested in civic affairs and in the 8. C.. WARERNER, Geane Manaenn 
apreg- people of his community, his State and his 
wood country. 
ion of , jak iat The illustrations will demonstrate the simple WEST COAST PRODUCTS 
is fire sow eee a design and sturdy construction of the bunks, 
and their portability in unit packages. 
‘ Left to right—Archie Lammers, of the Interstate ed Y fo a E Ss S 
= Lumber Co., Bonner, Mont.; Capt. Myron C. Tup- Model Cooperage Plant Installs PE Ragen Anata 
per, quartermaster at Fort Missoula, Mont., last Kil seal ota hae a Rey Ar a 
7 year; H. W. Trask, of the Interstate Lumber Co. HINs ; ath and Shingles , 
rue . 
} LouIsvILLE, Ky., June 4.—The new plant here Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
jurers half the cots it replaces. It is so simple in con- ing ' Fee BES Facies 
; . of the Chickasaw Wood Products Co., recog- ‘ 
— struction that it may be shipped in K. D. form nized as one of the largest neuen plone 4 Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
a and assembled quickly and easily. turers in the world, is a model of efficiency and | Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
- Th . * is being pointed to as the last word in construc- 
as 3 . e Practical Problem of Production tion of this kind. Among other notable installa- 
it the Then came the problem of production, which tions is that of two large capacity Moore “coop- Idaho— 
Cote was up to W. C. Lubrecht, manager of the lum- erage” kilns for drying oak staves and heading WH ITE P| NE Ponderosa— 
lle on ber department of the Anaconda Copper Min- used in the manufacture of beer and whiskey California White 
» Ob ing Co., at Bonner, Mont. The bunks must be barrels. Each kiln measures 20x130 feet, and Also and Sugar Pine 
Produced economically, and bundled in unit is built to dry both staves and heading on low . ae 
i: packages, each package to contain all the parts temperature schedules in order to get high qual- Fir Wallboar West Coast Products 
pees for one complete bunk, and the demand was for ity of seasoned stock. The kiln doors are con- 
oe immediate delivery. Soon hundreds of the structed of asbestos-protected metal on welded William Schuette Company 
your unks were being delivered to the Army post, steel frame. This kiln equipment was engi- New York 
rt be only a few miles frorh the big lumber manufac- neered and manufactured by the Moore Dry Office—220 5th Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
turing plant at Bonner, and were being loaded Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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THANK YOU— 
COME AGAIN— 


Hope we had what you asked for—Production limited 
but will try to keep up your stock of 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 
BETTER FLOORING 
Ask for Price and Stock List 


GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 
1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














‘Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect's own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND » $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 


Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—wilil make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 























Want to get away from the 


HEAT and WORRY? 


If you want a nice place for 
your family for the summer, 


Here it is— 


A nice cottage overlooking the lake on 
the east shore of Lake Michigan, on U. S. 
12, 65 miles from Chicago, easy to reach 
by South Shore Electric and Bus—at 
Lakeside, Mich. Lots of shade trees— 
fine private beach. The cottage has all 
conveniences—hot and cold water, elec- 
tric lights, bath room. Kitchen, dining 
room, living room, three bed rooms, 
large screened porch. All furnished ex- 
cepting silver, linen, sheets and com- 
forters. Also garage. One block to fine 
hotel, about a mile to Chikaming Golf 
Club. For rent at moderate rental for 
the season to Gentiles. Address “E. 57” 
care American Lumberman. 
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Should Hang in Every Lumber Office 


Newark, N. J., May 28, 1934. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to be com- 
mended on the publicity it is giving to the 
renovizing of old homes—particularly to the 54- 
year-old house in Portland, Ore. If the front 
page of this May 26 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN could be hung up in the office of 
every lumber yard in the country it would be 
a good thing. We lumbermen may know of the 
possibilities in this direction, but to do any 
good it has got to come to the attention of the 
public, 

If some such demonstration could be carried 
on in every city or town of any size in the 
United States at the same time that the Govern- 
ment will make loans for this purpose, some 
real good would be accomplished. This is work 
of a real constructive nature. CWA labor 
might be used and the small amount of ma- 
terials required donated. Let’s help the codes 
now by working up some business if they 
are going to be of any real use—WestT Vir- 
GINIA Harpwoop Propucts CoRPORATION. 


Subject Fully and Intelligently Covered 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 28, 1934. 

We notice in the current issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a very fine article prepared by 
Don D. Battelle, consulting accountant for the 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Code Au- 
thority, under a well-displayed head, “Mode 
Procedure in the Retail Lumber Code.” To my 
mind that is one of the most instructive state- 
ments that I have read in a long time. Mr. 
Battelle has covered the subject fully and in an 
intelligent way. Today we are sending a bulle- 
tin to all Illinois dealers. In the bulletin we 
are referring to this article on page 31 of the 
May 26 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, advis- 
ing dealers to give the article careful reading. 
If they are not subscribers to your publication 
we are suggesting that they write you for a 
copy.—J. F. Bryan, MANAGING Director ILLI- 
Noirs Lumper & MATERIAL DEALERS’ Associa- 
TION. 


Suggests Some Facts to Face 


New York, May 29, 1934. 

The following appeared in the financial col- 
umns of the New York Sun of May 28, 1934: 

One suburbanite has decided not to contrib- 
ute to the recovery program by building an 
extension on his house. In 1930 he had re- 
ceived a bid of $4,500 for the job. This month, 
even after the elimination of several items 
from the original plans, a bid of $6,500 was 
made. The consumer has no interest in the 
statement that NRA conditions are respon- 
sible; his only interest is in buying to ad- 
vantage within his own earning power. 

An editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of May 26 says “Face the Facts, Provide the 
Remedy,” at the annual meetings to be held in 
Chicago beginning June 11, and one outstanding 
fact is illustrated by the above item in the 
“Sun.” It is generally felt by the public, in this 
section at least, that the price of building ma- 
terial, particularly lumber and plumbing, has 
been advanced unreasonably, and so long as 
that feeling exists there will be a formidable 
resistance to overcome in making sales of lumber 
for home construction or repairs. 

Two builders whose business for some years 
has been the construction of frame dwellings 
on the outskirts of the city have recently said 
they have clients who would build now for 
their own occupancy, and have the funds ready 
for the purpose, but who say they do not be- 
lieve the advances for material were justified, 
and that they will wait. One builder remarked 
last week that he paid $25 for roofers before 
code prices went into effect, and the price now 
is about $45, or 80 percent higher than last 
year, and when the client sees the advances made 


ata! 
a, 
for these and for framing, the bulk of the lumb 
used in a house, they resent it, and the resi) 
is, he says, there is practically no work goin 
on, where there would at least have been a lit 
new construction, and considerably more repair 
work, if only a reasonable advance had: at firy 
been made for those items which are used jy 
a large way in house construction. 

Another fact to face is that price fixing jy 
the retailing of any merchandise does not meg 
with the approval of a very large majority oj 
the consumers, if general conversation on the 
subways, in the homes, and on the streets, js , 


fair indication—H. S. Janes, H. S. Janes 
TIMBER Co, 


The Lumberman and His Automobile 


SELLERS, S. C., June 4, 1934, 
_ In view of present conditions and the vital 
importance to the lumber industry of maintaip. 
ing its present markets and gaining new ones, | 
believe the following message to the lumbermen 
will be helpful : 

Mr. LUMBERMAN, how are you buying? |; 
your present automobile or the automobile tha 
you contemplate purchasing, equipped with 3 
hody wherein wood is used? Remember, the use 
of wood products is our only salvation. With- 
out it we are doomed! If we lumbermen do not 
strive to uphold and support the lumber indus. 
try, how can we expect others to do so? 

Can you imagine a lumber salesman travel- 
ing in an automobile whose maker is saying, 
“Remember, wood rots?” Yet, if it were not 
for wood products, this man in all likelihood 
would not be riding and probably would be out 
of a job. 

The writer has just purchased a new auto- 
mobile, but never did he for once consider any 
car that did not have wood in its construction, 
However, competitive automobiles that are just 
as good could be mentioned, but they boycott my 
livelihood and yours, Mr. Lumberman. 

We are all for l-ber. The writer believes 
in lumber, heart and soul, and the industries 
that it has created. Let’s all help to bring the 
lumber industry back into its own and bring 
forth new hope and life and prosperity to the 
operators and employees, and those dependent 
upon them.—D. J. Moore, Superintendent Tilgh- 
man Lumber Corporation. 





Tells of Company's Plans 


Puituips, Wis., June 4.—According to state- 
ment of President W. K. Parkinson, the prin- 
cipal business of the Kneeland McLurg Flooring 
Co., which quite recently took over all the 
plant and other property of the Kneeland Mc- 
Lurg Lumber Co., including its good will, pro- 
duction quotas and trade brands, will be the 
production of the Kneeland McLurg “Korrect 
Brand” hard maple and birch flooring, which 
has a national reputation for quality and 
manufacture. 

For the purpose of economy in manufacture, 
the company has installed a modern sawmill 
plant in its factory, so that it now has 4 
compact unit of sawmill, flooring factory and 
planing mill under the same roof. The plant 1s 
being operated with the old organization. 

The personnel of the company is as follows: 

W. J. Parkinson, president, who was for 
years general counsel for the Kneeland McLurg 
Lumber Co., and who also was engaged 10- 
dependently in logging in this section of the 
State. 

O. A. Peterson, vice president and general 
manager, who formerly was at Rib Lake, 4s 
one of the officers of Wood Products (Inc.); 
which has wood fibre plants at Rib Lake and 
Phillips. 





M. Kirschbaum, secretary and treasurer, who 
also was secretary of the Kneeland McLurg 
Lumber Co. 


u 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


“Some New Command- 
ments for Industry” 


As lumbermen assemble to discuss 
problems arising from present conditions, 
from the Codes, the “New Deal,” etc., 
many of them, no doubt, recall a signifi- 
cant new decalogue suggested ten years 
ago by that stalwart patriot, lumberman 
and honored citizen, John Henry Kirby, 
of Houston, Tex. To refresh their mem- 
ories, the following article, published in 
the Jan. 26, 1924, issue of AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN is reproduced here: 


Ten Commandments of Industry 


Beaumont, Tex., Jan. 21.—John Henry 
Kirby, here Saturday night to attend a bi- 
monthly meeting of officials and managers of the 
Kirby Lumber Co. at Hotel Beaumont, sprung 
a sensation and, incidentally “said a mouthful,” 
when he told the gathering of his idea for a 
new “Ten Commandments.” The veteran lum- 
berman calls his new decalogue “Command- 
ments of Industry” and directs them to or- 
ganized labor, capital, the general public and, 
the last one to “everybody.” Mr. Kirby’s new 
commandments are as follows: 


To Organized Labor 


1. Thou shalt not permit any of thy members 
to place the union card above our country’s 
flag. 

2. Thou shalt not deny to any man, at any 
time, at any place, the right to work as a free 
man and to receive wages as such. 


3. Thou shalt not demand for any worker a 
good day’s pay for a bad day’s service. 


To Capital 


4. Thou shalt pay a fair living wage to each 
and every one of thy workers. 

5. Thou shalt furnish a safe and healthful 
place in which, and safe appliances with which, 
thy employees may work. 

6. Thou shalt operate thy business as con- 
tinuously as its nature will permit, to the end 
that labor shall be regularly employed and that 
the public may not suffer for the living neces- 
sities furnished through the medium of thy 
activities. 


June 9, 193 


7. Thou shalt not demand extortionate Profit 
but shall be content with a fair return upon jh, 
investment used and useful in thy business, 


To the General Public 


8. Thou shalt willingly pay a fair price for 
all commodities required by thee from labo 
and capital, to the end that labor shall have 


just reward and capital a fair return, 


9. Thou shalt pay thy taxes cheerfully a 
honestly, to the end that the obligations of th, 
State to all its people may be promptly an 
properly fulfilled, liberty and justice  sajy 
guarded and the general public welfare insured 


To Everybody 


10. Thou shalt honor and love thy Gover, 
ment, for it is the people’s Government, the bey 
ever devised by man, and there is none other 
like it in the world. 


Dealer Replaces Burnt Plant 


Dermott, Ark., June 4—The Drew County 
Lumber Co. has under construction here 2 
building 40x60 feet to replace the plant de. 
stroyed by fire several weeks ago. This is one 
of the well known and progressive lumber and 
building material dealers of Arkansas and en. 
joys a high standing in the trade. 


California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, Ca.ir., June 2.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 24 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for April: 


—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 











Feet production Feet 
Production ....24,482,000 iit 5,231,000 
Shipments ..... 20,644,000) wine 5,433,000 
Pet GEO ccccss 2,376,000 § 94 392,000 
Orders— 
Received ....19,217,000 78 4,390,000 
On hand ..... 30,693,000 ‘ 3,329,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* 6,936,000 6,476,000 
Southern California* 3,294,000 2,501,000 
EE. Sioa vy wre sole saa 265,000 257,000 
Eee ee 8,409,000 7,767,000 
PEED otc ewcte@encecewa 1,740,000 2,214,000 
IE acacia. Sink Nidhi ace oie 20,644,000 19,217,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Bookings 4 Percent Above Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., June 7.—Nine groups for the two weeks ended June 2 reported as 


Week 
ended 


follows: 


Softwoods 
Southern Pine Association (North May 26 


Carolina mills included)........... June 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association® May 26 


(Washington and Oregon)......... June 


Western Pine Association 
Empire and California).......... 


Northern Pine Manufacturers*®....... 


June 


June 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- May 26 


facturers’ Association...........-.. June 
California Redwood Association...... 


May 26 
June 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- May 
BOCIATION ..ccccecccecceee ceeceeees June 
Northeastern Softwoods .........+-» May 26 
June 
Petes, BOGGS cccccceseces veuawe May 26 
Hardwoods June 


Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods may 26 


June 

Northern Hardwood............+++++ * May 26 
June 

Northeastern Hardwoods ............ May 26 
June 

North Central Hardwoods............ May 26 
June 

Totals, Hardwood...... eT Te May 26 
June 

Petal TAME... ccccccece ttpetcawent May 26 
*American mills. June 


(Inland May 26 


May 26 
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No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
184 28,144,000 30,171,000 26,651,000 
152 20,443,000 27,496,000 23,374,000 
599 61,375,000 50,156,000 88,691,000 
600 48,173,000 44,302,000 57,973,000 
138 59,162,000 51,563,000 48,623,000 
120 50,655,000 42,758,000 36,325,000 
23 2,322,000 1,553,000 1,281,000 
23 3,176,000 1,588,000 2,976,000 
19 950,000 925,000 901,000 
18 544,000 564,000 528,000 
18 6,875,000 7,069,000 8,923,000 
15 6,539,000 5,038,000 8,788,000 
25 978,000 2,663,000 2,798,000 
24 666,000 2,254,000 2,472,000 
27 1,186,000 1,893,000 1,303,000 
28 1,216,000 1,904,000 1,926,000 
1,033 160,992,000 145,993,000 179,171,000 
980 131,412,000 126,604,000 134,362,000 
344 20,697,000 20,188,000 19,161,000 
332 17,574,000 20,456,000 17,037,000 
19 1,181,000 1,321,000 695,000 
18 1,425,000 1,024,000 911,000 
27 1,752,000 736,000 455,000 
28 1,567,000 681,000 215,000 
121 1,442,000 1,420,000 816,000 
113 1,284,000 986,000 739,000 
See re 
511 25,072,000 23,665,000 21,127,000 
491 21,850,000 23,147,000 18,902,00 
1,498 186,064,000 169,658,000 200,298,000 
1471 153,262,000 149,751,000  153,264,00 


Orde: 
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eek National Production, Shipments and Orders 


—— Wasuincton, D. C., June 4.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended May 26, and for 


twenty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1934 and 1933 are available and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1933: 











rice for ” ; 
0 WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
m labo B TWO codm: Mills 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 1934 of 1933 
Softw 
havea B southern Pine Association.............++++4. 95 42,258,000 87 44,947,000 70 45,283,000 60 
west Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 184 127,694,000 87 106,080,000 65 146,818,000 65 
ll western Pine Association.........+..seeeees 134 120,357,000 158 103,181,000 112 127,744,000 112 
Luy and California Redwood Association..... ptpeeeee 11 12,428,000 330 10,869,000 122 12,609,000 94 
S$ of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 13 1,881,000 369 1,802,000 67 1,693,000 70 
- a i ED pivinndevbekindbensaeavnns 437 304,618,000 110 266,879,000 81 334,147,000 %7 
e. 
. dwoods: 
insured, ardwood Manufacturers’ Institute... sia acini 184 27,602,000 132 26,844,000 61 27,299,000 57 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 13 1,796,000 185 2,318,000 82 1,217,000 31 
. i I, bch cre ne ence ew kedeewaene 197 29,398,000 134 29,162,000 62 28,516,000 55 
Coome i CEE. ocesscubenewessee dans enaresack 621 334,016,000 112 296,041,000 78 362,663,000 75 
the bey | TWENTY-ONE WEEKS— 
le ot Softwoods: 
her Southern Pine Association asin tea lat Pree oh te a 98 459,574,000 104 424,492,000 86 455,052,000 85 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 184 1,647,521,000 138 1,453,242,000 112 1,577,152,000 108 
Western Pine DR id gb dee eoecds<coexe 131 792,452,000 203 816,777,000 123 898,358,000 130 
California Redwood Association..... pte seees 11 120,452,000 202 113,894,000 137 107,452,000 123 
ant Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 22,773,000 336 21,714,000 116 23,640,000 117 
CG ee MEE 45 Hess eK ee ee Ree cee eeeanes 440 3,042,772,000 145 2,830,119,000 111 3,061,654,000 110 
ounty Hardwoods: 
here a Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute... ge atiiales ss 197 300,040,000 173 280,414,000 105 299,746,000 102 
ant de. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 40,375,000 358 29,663,000 131 33,188,000 127 
5 1S one PD 6.665: 00:54 6b dee ee wba we 213 340,415,000 184 310,077,000 107 332,934,000 104 
ber and SE CEE Keensdncknenedexareannadsienn 637 3,383,187,000 148 3,140,196,000 110 3,394,588,000 109 
and en- 
—__| Western Pine Sum M t of Timber Product 
ummary ovement oO imoder roqucts 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ; - . : : - 
fe | on pte Oem. Tene 6~The Weate a Wasuincton, D. C., June 5.—Following is a statement of the movement of timber products 
. Acadidiens biamaaie de Othe vd os oa an during the two weeks ended May 19 and May 26 (some reports are compiled later and cover the 
re fol F ton reports as 1olows on operations OF | two weeks ended May 12 and May 19) as reported by identical mills and published by the National 
th Inland Empire and California mills during the , 4 . . 4 
| oe sam aoneies ened Jone aa S Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the Lumber Code Authority: 
‘edw : 2: 
Unfilled 
Average number of mills reporting, 129: Unit of Week No.of Production Shipments Sales Orders Gross Stocks 
White Total production for two weeks. 109,821,000 Measure Ended Mills 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Wood TAL GRIPMIONUS ... sce cecsece 94,321,000 Pacific M bd. ft...May 19 24 1,275 4,390 7,698 4,999 7,594 5,061 28,855 2,954 36,207 34,438 
Feet Total orders received........... 84,948,000 m... > oe . boo 23 Pay Begone oa ae ae ao pond ee payin 34,387 
231,000 . ’ ee eaRES S uglas Number ..May 19 4 * ,04 x \ 5 ’ ’ 5,211 795 24,348 
eee Ey CNet endorse = Salalah pnp Door ...... May 26 3 8,758 10,739 12,21912,426 5,290 9,431 30,849 27,467 20,844 22,661 
392,000 sce + ggreetece SUMS So oe» = +2 2 v0 1,067,393,000 | Douglas Fir M sq. ft...May 19 4 2,206 2,083 1,955 2,151 1,684 3,089 3,914 6,341 11,590 4,895 
er Sees 6s ae i, See Plywood ..%” basis..May 26 3 1,293 1.627 ‘972 1,448 ‘772 627 2,456 4,625 10,186 4,429 
eee eee Production (weekly average for nag 3 Pete wt mee et 886 473 821 690 806 241 1,388 
oad, : oe Rotary Cut...) bs ...May 6 73 2 59 2 ’ ean esece eoce 
: Sees Geereae Pee adem ine a Lumber May 26 25 875 626 765 643 1,007 .... 1,900 .... cscs cece 
Cuties — ¥ See 1 ents 1933 Red Codar, Squares .. ae 12 ony end sean — coos ae eaae ay oe eons ry 
476,00 Production ........ 54,604,500 37,036,000 | prs ane pene = eee Peenws ee eee ee ee 
501,000 Shi eer ,020,000 5,555,00 oodwor oc ufacturers— 
257000 B Orders received... 42°346°500 48°291'500 | Doors ....... 13,973 .... 13,498 .... 15,080 .... 113,471 .... 195,381 _—.. 
767.000 a : “e ; : Ph. srrdes et Yumber ..May 12 38 44,990 .... 48,063 .... 37,383 .... 250,991 ooee 329,016 ane 
214'000 On June 2, On June 3, Frames ..... 11,700 .... 18,829 .... 10,054 .... 44,363 coos 21,560 we 
ae 1934 1933 Doers ames 14.708 ae sos88 peas aoa Pee 139,508 wake a 
" Unfille “ders .... 32.75 32.112 Se MC Number ..May 19 38 ’ coos 4, +--+ 66,812 .... 252,372 eves A 
317,609 | Ustiled ordere taee'aateee Laiehateee | Sls .-.-s $698 |... 8495 1... 6440 |... 42,308 [..: 21207 °: 
1rough . ide: , : . rere Southern Hardwood Box and Egg Case reports changed to monthly, starting with May. 





_*Totals reported for week are given for red cedar shingles, as comparative data for iden- 
rizona tical mills are not available. 


_.} West Coast Review Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 














t SeaTrLe, WasH., June 6.—The 594 West WasuinctTon, D. C., June 4.—Following is a statement for five groups of identical mills of 
Coast Lumbermen’s ‘Association mills giving the gross stock and unfilled order footages, in thousand board feet, May 26: 
production, shipments and orders during the two Ro ot A a Steeke Unfilled Orders 
ted as weeks ended June 2 reported: Southern Pine Association.......... is tavakantelarte - 99 546,190 465,143 77,649 91,640 
Production 109,295,000 West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 130 1,092,833 908,288 310,226 326,653 
rders Shipments 94.342000 13.7% under production | Western Pine Association..............++; eeeee 132 1,205,352 1,190,632 178,805 152,791 
51,000 | Orders 146,225,000 33.8% over production aay + cana & Hardwood Manufacturers 
7 4,000 A group of 600 mills, whose production re- Ri eal Sa Gia ah a 7 50,503 80,998 1,838 2,732 
391,000 ports for 1934 to date are complete, reported as Co, rr era se eaaels : 9 522 75,362 3,443 4,976 
173,000 follows : Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 153 563,835 543,923 81,815 81,056 
-) ° 
tye Average weekly cut for twenty-two weeks— 
— PE Naa 2 ake tre ide ai he ate ean 61,803,000 
eden RS SOS OR ee 86,101,000 
01.000 average cut for two weeks ended one TOP HAT THE BRAND THAT GUARANTEES 
’ Se OE cand sie-ead ae wae sa awe eeered ,774, 
28/000 i” Seneoqes eee. YOU EXCELLENT QUALITY 
23,000 A group of 594-mills, whose production for 
88,000 the two weeks ended June 2 was 109,925,000 feet, 
98,000 reported distribution as follows: 
#0 Unatiea ood and Wallboar 
03,000 Shipments Orders Orders 
26,000 Rail ++-.+. 66,892,000 65,074,000 123,999,000 MADE OF 
—e mestic e. 
71,000 cargo... 7,676,000 40,484,000 171,731,000 Douglas Fir, Spruce, Cottonwood 
62,000 Export ... 2,240,000 23,133,000 172,055,000 a 
61.000 Local ..... 17,534,000 17,534,000 ~—«......... Large Sizes Up to 60”x144” 
0 
aaa 94,342,000 146,225,000 467,785,000 
11,000 A group of 163 identical mills, whose reports be Ww 
55,000 of production, shipments and orders are com- Heidner & Co., Tacoma, ash- 
1e.00 ow for 1933 and 1934 to date, reported as Sales Agents for 
39,000 aaa BR AND Aberdeen Plywood Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
27,000 wzoomn enaee Averege for 22 —— 
2/000 aia ae “NONE BETTER” W. - Commission Representatives 
uction 37,271,000 65,571,000 49,925,000 ANTED - : : 
98,000 Shipments 34/857,000 56,860,000 54,790,000 * with Experience and Clientele 











64,000 Orderg 57,827,000 62,844,000 61,694,000 
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June 9, 194) 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


A Brief Record of Production 

We have been clipping your statistical in- 
formation as to production, shipments and 
orders. We have, however, a complete record 
of this statistical data only from the middle 
of last year to date. As we have destroyed 
all the earlier issues, we write to ask you 
whether you could forward us this statistical 
information as far back as you have it. 
Should there be any cost attached, we will 
be glad to assume it.—INqQuiry No. 3107. 

{This inquirer’s request rather appalled a 
trade newspaper that has been keeping statisti- 
cal records since its founding sixty years ago; 
and when a rough estimate of the probable 
cost of compiling such statistics was placed be- 
fore the inquirer, he found it would be much too 
heavy for any individual company to assume. 
The statistical records of the industry have of 
course been much more comprehensive and con- 





cise since the inauguration of the services of the Douglas fir and hem- 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association— lock are published by | | 
but these do not stretch far back on sixty years. the West Coast Lum- a 
rys . . . oe © ’ Se ‘ baei 
[he inquirer was supplied, however, with some bermen’s Association, 1819... 
copies of annual summaries of production, etc., Seattle, Wash.—Eb1- 1829... 
and in acknowledging them he has stated that Tor.] a" 
Lumber Production in the United States by Regions, 1869-1929. 3068. wns 
(Million feet board measure) 1869.... 
North South a 
All New Middle Pacifie Rocky Rocky 1889 
Year regions England Atlantic Lakes Central South Coast Mountain Mountain 1899.... 
1869... .12,756 1,401 3,156 3,592 2,698 1,288 558 14 49 
1879... .18,091 1.460 3,187 6,278 3,821 2,498 664 39 144 
1889....£2,842 1,527 3.198 8,251 3,714 4,847 2,028 117 160 
1899....35,078 27204 3.506 8.750 6.011 11.116 2.901 321 269 
1909... .44,510 2.668 2.529 5,476 5,625 19,973 6,916 954 369 
1910....40,018 1,969 1.985 5,030 4,75 17,432 7,448 1,065 337 1909 
1911....37,003 1,863 1,772 4, 4,2 15,965 7,087 994 210 1910 
1912....39,158 1,981 1.732 4, 4,; 18,118 7,239 986 291 1911 
1913....38,387 1,672 1,425 3, 3,5 18.312 7,893 1,011 256 1912... 
1914....37,346 1,966 1,587 3, 3,6 17,801 7,082 1,081 77 1913 
1915....37,012 2,115 1,660 3, 3,7 17,980 6,770 1,105 267 1914 
1916....39,807 1,823 1,292 4, 3,: 19,617 8,136 1,233 320 
1917....35,831 1,462 1,026 3 2,6 17,165 8,570 1,110 290 1916... 
1918....31,890 1,412 961 3,2 2, 13.775 8.590 1,143 276 1917 
1919....34,552 1,418 1,166 2, 3, 16,078 8,818 1.053 289 1918 
1920....33,799 1,138 1,060 2,4 a 14,362 10,355 1,380 364 1919 
1921. 26,961 1,029 768 1,6 5. 13,530 7,215 757 222 1920 
1922. $1,569 790 634 1,3 1, 14,383 10,581 1,161 304 1921 
1923.. .37,166 941 6902. 2, 16,462 12,762 1,500 360 
1924. 35,931 944 675 2.4 2,0% 16,239 11,930 1,368 383 oo: 
1925... .38,339 872 6352, 1.8 17,148 13,287 1,529 438 1924 
1926 16.936 834 575s 2, 2, 15,571 14,189 1,326 393 1925 
1927 34,332 722 509 1, 1,! 14,476 13,389 1,320 475 1926 
1928....34,142 766 445 1,803 1,6 13,978 13,630 1,365 478 1927 
1929... .36,886 678 554 1,771 2, 15,462 14,149 1,418 486 1928 
1930... 26,051 608 387 1,326 1,: 10,158 10,670 1,137 384 1929 
1931.,...16,523 365 237 712 5,983 7,494 658 243 1930 
1932....10,159 25 138 290 3,936 4,553 359 212 1931.. 
they will do much toward meeting his require- 
ments. For the benefit of this reader, and NEWS AND 
others interested in having a yard-stick with 
which to measure the present performance ot VIEWS OF 
the lumber industry, a synopsis of lumber sta- 
tistics since 1869 is published here.—EbiTor. | 
Baywood for Pattern Lumber 
We have an inquiry for a quantity of 4/4, It has been said above a 


6/4 and 8/4 baywood to be used as pattern 


lumber. As yet we have been unable to find 
anyone who handles this item. If you can 
suggest a source of supply, the information 
will be appreciated.—INquiry No. 3112. 


[To this inquirer in a Pennsylvania city were 
given the names of a number of producers of 
magnolia lumber, who, it was thought, could 
supply the requirements for baywood. In some 
sections bay and magnolia are synonymous 
terms. To anyone in position to supply these 
requirements, the name of the inquirer will be 
given upon request.—EbITor. | 


A Book That Is Out of Print 


We are looking for a copy of S. R. Clev- 
enger’s “Treatise on the Method of Govern- 
ment Survey.” We have been unable to 
locate this and would like to know if you 
can supply a copy.—INquiry No. 3108. 


1S. V. Clevenger’s book, “A Treatise on the 
Method of Government Surveying as Prescribed 
by the United States Congress and Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office,” was pub- 
lished in 1874 by D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 
4th Avenue, New York, but publisher has 


no copies available. Should any reader happen 
to have a copy that he would like to dispose of, 
the name of this inquirer will be given upon 
request.—EpITor. } 


Inspection Rules on Northern Pine 


Can you tell me where I can get rules 
governing the inspection on Michigan and 
Wisconsin white pine lumber, also sugar 


pine, fir, larch and spruce?—INqQuiry No. 3109. 

{Rules covering Michigan and Wisconsin 
white pine, usually referred to as northern pine, 
are published by the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. California white pine, sugar 
pine, Idaho white pine, larch, Douglas fir, white 
fir, spruce and cedar lumber are published by 


Hickory Handles, Sawdust, Shaving, 


Could you supply us with a list of hickory 
handle manufacturers? Also, we would lik, 
to have a list of manufacturers of Sawdust 
and shavings of all kinds. We are one ot 
the largest shippers of sawdust and Shavings 
~ eastern United States.—Inequiry No. 
vo . 

[To this inquirer, located in New York 
were given the names of some manufactures, 
of hickory handles and also of concerns which 
at various times have advised the Américay 
|.UMBERMAN that they are producers or sellers 
of sawdust and shavings. To any intereste 
reader, the name of this inquirer will be given 
upon request.—Eb1Tor. ] 





the Western Pine 


Association, Portland, 
Ore. Rules covering 
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Lumber Production, Exports and Imports, and Consumption, Specifi 
1809-1931 ” — 


om ————--—Million Feet — Feet 
Changes 

-————Production———_, in Visible con- 
Seft- Hard- mill consump- sumption 
wood wood Total Exports Imports stocks tion (rounded) 

sate eae 6 ae Se atke 2200 eas 400 55 

nee. wea neces a “dank ware “mee en 650 55 

che: sees ones a sess naw edetes 850 65 

ich ean ee S ae ae eee 1,604 95 

aie. Semel ree SO er ee 5,392 235 

ial hc tannate Sataee 8,029 een win saoecee 8,029 260 

eke mee wae 12,156 134 errs 12,954 340 

cel aoe eee 18,091 275 .. eee 18,171 365 

ee re , 27,039 571 ae 27,116 435 

.-- 26,371 8,706 35,078 1,004 oe wees 34,497 460 

38 43,000 2,157 re 41,590 505 

43,500 2,012 . sarees 42,426 505 

46,000 2,317 Sia 44,861 525 

46,000 2,501 ares 44,556 510 

42,000 2,065 ree 40,830 460 

10,613 44,510 2,293 . ieee. 43,300 475 

10,471 44,500 2,652 = >. Sere 42,965 465 

9,980 43,000 3,009 See 40,916 435 

10,305 45,000 3,038 ee  oikkes 13,047 455 

9,935 44,000 3,293 oo ere 41,720 430 

9,019 40,500 2,294 a 8 .adtees 39,155 400 

8,345 38,000 1,527 0 eae 37,570 380 

8,656 40,000 1,572 i mare 39,694 395 

7,675 36,000 1,347 1,234 15,888 350 

6,723 32,000 1,234 2. aie 32,013 310 

7,145 34,552 1,668 1,191 ..... 34,065 325 

7,390 35,000 1,916 ae: 2060 34,500 325 

5,556 29,000 1,511 a. «akewne 28,391 260 

" 6,328 35,250 1,961 i 2 34,853 315 

...33,220 7,780 41,000 2,472 1,993 —798 39,723 355 

7,951 39,500 2,712 1,766 +247 38,801 345 

7,716 41,000 2,648 1,875 —774 39,453 345 

7,672 39,750 2,870 1,933 +391 39,204 335 

7,275 37,250 3,182 1,781 —425 35,425 300 

6,898 36,750 3,382 1,493 +41,718 36,579 305 

7,073 36,886 3,364 1,570 —1,411 33,681 275 

4,737 26,100 2,410 1,240 +757 25,687 210 

2,675 16,550 1,770 758 +659 16,197 130 








50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








whisper that officials in Arkan- 
sas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, as 
well as in some of the other 
States, have winked at and 
abetted timber frauds, and 
now it is learned that an offi- 
cial in California, who should 
have his eye on timber land 
grabbers, had it in another di- 


rection while grabbing was 
going on. It is claimed that 
88,000 acres in Humboldt 


County have been fraudulently 
obtained through the collusion 
of public officials. 

- 7. * 


last week the iron roof was 
being put on the Kirby-Carpen- 
ter Co.’s new planing mill, at 
Menominee, Mich. The walls 
of the structure are of brick. 
It is expected that the mill will 
be ready to run about April 1. 
It will be the most substantial 
building of the kind on the 
Menominee, and fitted up with 


first class modern machinery. 





The Kirby-Carpenter Co. is 
adding a new circular with lat- 
est improved fractional blocks 
etc., to their mills at Menom- 
inee, Mich. The Stearns Man- 
ufacturing Co., Erie, Pa., is 
furnishing the rig. 

7. - . 


Too Much Money.—The trou- 
ble with the present business 
situation seems to be too many 
goods to sell, and too much 
money lying idle. Too many 
goods for the market demand 
suggests overproduction; for 
there are more consumers now 
than there were when the flush 
times began in 1878-9. Money 
lying idle suggests a _ vast 
amount made in previous years, 
and an accumulation beyond 
the necessities of business. The 
New York Tribune, a few days 
ago, made an exhibit of the 
financial state in that metrop- 
olis which showed that money 
was more abundant there now- 
adays than ever before in the 


history of the city. The state- 
ment is general that there is 
much money in the financial 
centers unemployed. And yet 
every avenue of supply and 
trade in goods is crowded to 
overflowing. What is the mat- 


ter that industry and com- 
merce thus’ blockade  them- 
selves? 

e * as 


Dayton, Ohio.—The first an- 
nual meeting of the Union As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber 
Dealers was called to order at 
3 p. m., with President Sadler 
in the chair. Last year’s of- 
ficers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: George Sadler, Ravenna, 
Ohio, president; L. H. Oatman, 
Rochester, Pa., vice president; 
J. M. Campbell, Canton, Ohio, 
secretary and_ treasurer. 
committee of five—D. A. Wil- 
heim, A. A. Winters, Harry 
Coleman, A. M. Rawlins and 
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H. C. Wight was appointed 
to draft a lien law. 
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June 9, 1934 


Compensated Planer Belt 


A special belt designed for operating on 
cylinder drives of planing machines is being 
offered by the Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan (Inc.), 
Passaic, N. J. . 

Many trial belts have been put on planing 
machines in lumber manufacturing plants. 
These now have run for several months and 
indicate that the new type belt is far superior 
in performance and economy of operation as 
compared with standard belts. 

The Condor Compensated Planer Belt_ is 
virtually the same as Condor Compensated Belt 
without the high co-efficient of friction pulley 
surface. : . 

This belt is designed to conform with equal- 
ized ply tension to the curvature of the average 
pulley. Ruptures in the outside plies due to 
excessive tension is thus eliminated. Patents 
have been applied for on the unique com- 
pensated construction. 

The Condor Compensated Planer Belts are 
jurnished endless, if desired, with a special duck- 
top splice which successfully withstands the 











T a : 
NOTE: The distance 
| around pulley increases | 
| es distance from center_| 
increases, causing the 
tension to increase in 
outside ples. There- 
fore outside plies should. | 
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abrasion caused by the top and bottom cylin- 
der belts rubbing together. 

Complete details regarding the Condor Com- 
pensated Planer Belt may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Division, Passaic, N. J. 





Large Western Producer 
Resumes Operations 


PortLAND, Ore., June 4.—The Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.’s sawmills and pulp plant at Long- 
view, Wash., resumed operations this morning, 
alter having been shut down for several weeks 
on account of the longshoremen’s strike. The 
company’s logging operations in the eastern 
part of Cowlitz County will be resumed during 
the week, according to A. L. Raught, jr., man- 
ager of the company’s Cowlitz County opera- 
_ \bout a thousand men will be re-em- 
ployed, 





Hymeneal 


GREGG-THOMPSON—The engagement of 
David A. Gregg, second son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry A. Gregg, of Nashua, N. H., to Miss 
Virginia Thompson, only daughter of Judge 
and Mrs. George H. Thompson, of Placerville, 
Calif., was announced at Placerville on June 
«. Mr. Gregg is a graduate of Phillips Exeter 
Academy and of Williams College, and this 
month will receive his degree of master of 
business administration at Stanford Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, Calif., following which he 
will join his father in the retail lumber and 
woodworking business of Gregg & Son 
founded by his grandfather at Nashua Junc- 
“on. Miss Thompson is a 1933 graduate of 
Mills College, and this month will receive 
‘er master’s degree from Leland Stanford. 
The wedding will take place this fall. 
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E WANT to thank “‘Sawdust and 
Chips”’ for this apt description of 
sap stain. It is a “Blue Devil’ true 
enough. Sap stain can cause you plenty 
of trouble from claims and cost you lots 
of money. But you don’t have to put up 
with it. For LIGNASAN kills the fungi 
that cause sap stain. 

Lignasan applied in cold solution as a 
dip or spray on newly-sawn lumber cov- 
ers it with a protective coating that pre- 
vents infection by stain fungi. You can 
even flat-pile Lignasan-dipped ‘sap gum 
or poplar directly from the saw, saving 
the expense of endracking. Mills using 
Lignasan report an average cost of 12c 
per M board feet. And there are now 
hundreds of mills using Lignasan. . . 
Further proof that it controls the ‘““Blue 
Devil” of the lumber industry... makes 
possible bright lumber. 

And, as you well know, bright lumber 
is easier to sell than sap-stained stock. 
Keep your old customers and go after 
new ones with bright, Lignasan-dipped 

lumber. Send coupon below for prices 
and details about Lignasan. 








RES. U. 5. PaT.OFF 


LIGNASAN 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. AL6-9 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me more information and prices on LIGNASAN. This is not to obligate 
me in any way. 


GEM cbtahecordccncasscius, <tcdndynewmnbesetwaneemee STATE 
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KLAMATH 
IS THE 
HOME 
OF FINE 
QUALITY 
PONDEROSA 


PINE 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 






Selects - Common 
S48 or Rough 


Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 
OREGON 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 











Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Waerntt?s 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 








Resawed Fables | 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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A 
I PACIFIC COAST Gorn ant Reports on Lumber 


Output and Prices 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
CENSUS—1933 


Readers will find it of interest to com- 
pare the most recent records here with 
the synopsis of production appearing in 
the Query & Comment Department, page 
54—Epiror. 

The Bureau of the Census announces that, 
according to a preliminary tabulation of data 
collected in co-operation with the Forest Serv- 
ice in the Biennial Census of Manufactures 
taken in 1934, the lumber cut of 539 identical 
mills—each mill having sawed at least 2,000,000 
feet board measure, either in 1933 or in 1932— 
amounted to 7,973,326,000 feet in 1933, an in- 
crease of 31.3 percent as compared with 6,070,- 
518,000 feet sawed in 1932. These mills con- 

LUMBER CUT, BY REGIONS, FOR 


Region 
Northeastern States! 
Central States? 
Southern States* 
North Carolina 
Lake States® 
North Pacific 
South Pacific 
North Rocky 
South Rocky 


Pine 
ensbencsednatrateernreest es 

cc care haa: Brg aad ica daar A ee 
Mountain States* 
Mountain States” 


United States 

‘Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, 
New York, 
Vermont. 

“Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

‘Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 


tributed 59.8 percent of the total cut of all mills 
which reported for 1932. 

In order to enable the Bureau to present sta- 
tistics which will show, with the closest possible 
approach to accuracy, the trend in lumber pro- 
duction, comparing 1933 with 1932, data have 
been included for 476 mills which were active in 
both vears, for 44 which were in existence in 
both years but operated only in 1933, and for 
19 which were in existence in both years but 
operated only in 1932. No data are included 
for mills which operated in 1932 but were re- 
ported as “out of business” (not merely idle) 
in 1933, nor for those which operated in 1933 
but were not in existence in 1932. 

The accompanying table presents statistics by 
important regions for the 539 mills in question, 
for 1933 in comparison with 1932. 








Wasuincron, D. C., June 1.—Although iden- 
tical mill reports of the United States Census 
Bureau show an increase of 31.3 percent in 
lumber production in 1933 over 1932, it is prob- 
able that last year’s total is somewhat greater 
than this comparison would indicate, due to the 
starting up of new mills after the Lumber and 
Timber Products Code went into effect in Aug- 
ust. The estimated increase in 1933 output as 
compared with 1932 is very close to that indi- 
cated by the reports of identical mills to the 
National Lumber Trade Barometer of 29 per- 
cent, and upon which the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association made estimate, in 
January, of a 1933 cut of 13,200,000,000 feet. 
This estimate was later increased to 13,400,000,- 
000 feet. 





Mount Davin Douctas in the Willamette 
national forest, Lane County, Oregon, is 
named in honor of the famous Scottish bot- 
anist who in 1826 first classified our Douglas 
fir tree for science. Tomahawk Island, in 
Multnomah County, marks the vicinity 
where Captain Clark’s pipe tomahawk was 
stolen by Indians in 1805. Snoqualmie na- 
tional forest is from the Indian tribal name, 
“Sdoh-kwalb-bhuh” or moon people. 


539 IDENTICAL MILLS: 


LUMBER AND MATERIAL 
PRICE INDICES 


The offer of a copy of the Bureau of 
Census average mill prices on lumber by 
species from 1899 to 1932, first made in 
the Feb. 17 issue of the American Lum. 
BERMAN, is still open; sheet giving these 
will be mailed to any reader who will 
send stamped, addressed envelope.—Ep. 
TOR, 


The following table shows the Department of 
Labor indices of the wholesale prices of lym. 
ber, and of all building materials including lum. 
ber; and also its index of the purchasing power 
of the dollar expressed in terms of all building 
materials—the price indices being based on 199% 





1933 AND 1932 


No. Percent of in- 

of Quantity (M ft., b.m.) crease(+) or 

Mills 1933 1932 decrease (—) 
13 57,630 64,135 —10.1 
36 241,463 169,132 42.8 
164 1,652,890 1.242.497 33.0 
39 288,379 255,650 +128 
23 150,285 129,314 +16,2 
205 4,454,852 3,246,360 + 37.2 
28 622,140 553,722 +12.4 
23 348,706 304,676 ° +14.5 
8 156,981 105,032 + 49.5 
539 7,973,326 6,070,518 31.3 


‘North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. 

®*Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

‘Oregon and Washington. 

‘California and Nevada. 

‘Idaho and Montana. 

*Arizona, Colorado, New 


, Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 





as 100, and the purchasing power index being 


based on 1926 as $1: Purchas- 

ing Power 

of the 

Price Dollar in 

of All Terms of 

. Price of Building Building 

Year Lumber Materials Materials 
CS 54.0 56.7 $1.764 
—_, SREP ee ree 49.9 52.7 1.898 
See eee 48.7 53.5 1.869 
NS ok og bo uae 55.1 67.6 1.479 
, SRA 72.2 88.2 1.134 
RES a en eae 83.5 98.6 1.014 
Se eae 113.0 115.6 865 
RR odie © aes ord 165.2 150.1 666 
Ree eee 88.9 97.4 1.027 
MM ot Sa. et ate ih nds Se aa 99.1 97.3 1.028 
See 111.8 108.7 920 
Saree 99.3 102.3 978 
Bs Woe dee ween a 100.6 101.7 983 
ies otcatcdian sat 100.0 100.0 1.000 
ee 92.5 93.3 1.056 
ON a eae a ca 90.1 93.7 1.063 
_,  _ SE es 94.5 97.1 1.048 
ee 85.7 90.3 1.112 
SR Se iets 69.5 79.2 1.263 
ee ae 58.5 79.5 1.401 
SAS ae 70.7 82.7 1.299 

Lumber Items on Which Price Index |s 

Based 


The indices here given are based on prives 
of the following lumber items, at the market 
points noted: 


LATH, per M mill: Oak, plain, white, 
Douglas fir, No. 1 No. 1, Common 
Pine, yellow No. 1 Cincinnati 

LUMBER, per 1,000 feet : Pine: 

Cedar, red, bevel White, No. 2, Buf- 
siding mill falo 
Chestnut, Cincin- Yellow, mill: 
nati Flooring 
Cypress, shop, St. Timbers 
Louis Ponderosa, No. 
Douglas fir, Mill; 1, common. 
No 1, common Poplar, No. 1, Cin- 
sheathing cinnati 
No. 2 and better, Redwood, Califor- 
drop siding nia, 4/4, New 
Gum, plain, sap, St. York 
Louis Spruce, eastern, 
Hemlock, northern, Boston 
No. 1, Chicago SHINGLEs, per M, mill: 
Maple, hard, No. 1, Cedar, red 
Chicago Cypress 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., June 4.—The writer sat 
through all four sessions of the recent annual 
convention of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association in Washington, and came 
away from that NIRA battleground quite con- 
yinced that real progress had been scored in the 
drive by the Government and the industry to 
lift the latter to a higher and more promising 
level. There was a certain amount of adverse 
comment, and there were charges of “chiseling” 
from many sections of the country, but as an 
offset came the significant claim by many deal- 
ers that they were again using black figures 
instead of red, convincing them that they were 
“on the way out.” That “chiseling” was more 
apparent than real was the claim set up by Carl 
Bahr, secretary Lumber Code Authority, whose 
contact with complaints filed with the Authority 
encouraged him to the conclusion that “where 
thirteen bidders go after an order and one books 
the business, there have been developed twelve 
plausible charges of ‘chiseling.’” He deplored 
the all-too-prevalent tendency of many leaders 
in the industry to throw the weight of their 
influence against, rather than in support of, the 
Recovery program, and declared that “the Lum- 
ber Code has been reasonably successful and 
must be preserved”—a sentiment that should 
have place alongside that of Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, councillor to the Code Authority, who, 
after tracing the probable effect upon the in- 
dustry of failure to maintain Code practices, de- 
clared: “Faced with these dire alternatives, I 
for one say: The undertaking shall not fail.” 
Another trade leader addressing the convention 
insisted that “if the Code fails, it will be charge- 
able both to greed and gross error.” 


"Get Together on SOMETHING" 


And dealing with this factor of “greed,” 
Homer Ballinger, chairman of the executive 
committee in charge of the Retail Code, directed 
the attention of the convention to the failure of 
the industry over a long period of years to find 
an acceptable “distribution” definition. ‘‘All are 
swayed by greed,” said he. “Let’s get together 
on something.” Failure to do this very thing 
encouraged NIRA officials to produce that re- 
cent definition of “Wholesale Trade” that 
brought ten thousand protest telegrams to 
Washington, and that, if adopted, would have 
demolished the normal lines of lumber distri- 
bution that had been built into every lumber 
consuming center in the country. 

The primary aim of the “brain trusters” who 
shaped that definition was to bring building ma- 
terial to the consumer at the lowest cost of dis- 
tribution. Their next move will be followed 
with keen interest. The creators of that defini- 
tion might well be classed as the “wrecking 
crew,” and perhaps our own “construction gang” 
in the industry can do a much better job if they 
will heed Homer Ballinger’s plea to “forget 
greed, and Get ToGETHER ON SOMETHING.” In 
a span of forty years the writer has sat through 
hundreds of hours of debate, in State and na- 
tional conventions, on this problem of “trade 
relations.” He has written hundreds of col- 
umns of editorial analysis covering its every 
phase. He was present at Boston in 1899 when 
a delegate convention of retail and wholesale 
dealers from most States east of Chicago cre- 
ated and signed the so called “Boston Agree- 
ment,” which remained in force until canceled 
- a joint convention in Washington four years 
ater. 


A New Wholesale-Retail Dividing Line 


There has since been persistent effort to “Get 
ToGETHER ON SOMETHING” and if—in this col- 
umn in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—we may 
suggest the “line of cleavage” that shall sanely 
divide wholesale from retail trade, and bring 
to an end this age old controversy, we would 
be moving toward peace in the industry, and 
would force the irregular or scalper to play 
the game straight. Can we not “Get TocETHER,” 


and perhaps in full agreement with NIRA de- 
cree that all material for home building should 
come from the retail yard? That’s easy and 
just except in the eyes of the so called scalper. 
The next step brings you to that “line of cleav- 
age.” In the construction of industrial and com- 
mercial buildings, shall we place the line at the 
$50,000 structure, or the unit calling for 100,000 
feet or more of structural lumber? To estab- 
lish such a fixed “line” means the adoption of 
Mr. Ballinger’s mature suggestion that we “for- 
get greed” and “Ger TocETHER ON SOME- 
THING.” The industry is invited to clean house 
and “regulate itself from within.” The above 
suggestion—in practice—might force the “brain 
trusters” in Washington to abandon efforts to 
regulate the lumber industry, and serve notice 
on the irregulars in lumber distribution, to def- 
initely align with one branch of the industry. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—The distri- 
bution problem both at wholesale and retail 
is being subjected to another abnormal strain 
as a direct result of the longshoremen’s 
strike on the West Coast. There is no lack 
of stock in storage in Atlantic coast ports, 
but normal withdrawals over a period of two 
months would quite thoroughly exhaust the 
supply. Advices from the Coast to Boston 
offices tell of 156 freight boats already tied 
up on the Pacific coast, while many of the 
regular liners now at Atlantic ports are can- 
celling sailings for the period of the strike. 
The effect upon the fir market at Atlantic 
ports is to cause distributors to dispose of 
their stored holdings cautiously. The official 
price list c.i.f. at Atlantic Coast points re- 
mains without change, as shown on another 
page, though there have been minor changes 
in quotations for sub-standard lumber at the 
West Coast mills. The freight rate through 
September remains at $12. For stock from 
Atlantic coast storage yards, all dimension 
sizes will be marked up 50 cents June 5, 
while a similar mark-up will come in force 
at the Albany terminals June 7. This ad- 
vance will not apply to common boards. 
These advances should be added to listed 
Code prices. 

Receipts of West Coast lumber at Boston 
during May this year totaled 7,217,865 feet; 
1933 were 7,897,861 feet; 1932, 6,593,725 feet; 
1931, 16,171,689 feet; 1930, 10,678,755 feet; 1925, 
14,910,000 feet. Receipts for the first five 
months of each of these years compare as 
follows: 1934, 29,523,303 feet; 1933, 30,544,186 
feet; 1932, 43,787,941 feet; 1931, 66,741,018 
feet; 1930, 62,304,795 feet. 


Eastern Spruce.—Demand from the yards 
is fairly steady, and the larger mills now in 
operation—running under a code quota of 
forty hours per week—are sold ahead for 
four to six weeks, though operating condi- 
tions at the mills and on the driving streams 
have shifted from very bad to quite normal 
within the past two weeks. The price range 
for dimension and boards is still above the 
Code minimum of $32, delivered at Boston 
rate points. For dimension 8-inch and under 
and shorter than 16 feet, the base is $33, with 
the 10-inch uniformly held at $37, and the 
12-inch at $39, for lengths 16 feet and under. 
These larger sizes are very scarce, in dry 
stock, and the same is true of dry boards. 
For example, the minimum Code price for 
a 1x6-inch dressed board is $30, delivered, 
but there are few if any sales today at under 
$32. These boards are scant sawn, and it 
not surprising that the 1x6-inch, 16-foot, 
rough and plump thickness, sells readily at 
$36. This is a popular size with the buyer, 
and is freely used as a leger board. If 14- 
foot long, it sells at $34, while the 1x7-inch, 
16-foot is quoted at $35. For the 5 and up 
covering boards D1S the range is $29@30. 


Lath and Shingles.—All widths of spruce 
lath sell at the Code price of $5.10, delivered 
at Boston rate points, and lots are picked up 
as offering at this figure. The new Code 
prices for eastern white cedar shingles an- 
nounced in this column two weeks ago are 
still in force. Delivered by rail to the dealer, 
he pays $4.75 for extras, $4 for clears, $3 for 
2nd clears, $3 for clear whites, and $2.50 
for extra 1’s. For the West Coast red cedars, 
the all-rail delivered price per square for 
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CERTIFIED 
Douglas Fir 


UYERS have been educated to 
prefer branded, trade-marked, 
grade-marked merchandise. They 
know that the brand is the maker’s 
pledge of quality—that he could not 
afford to identify an inferior product 
with his name and reputation. 
That’s why there’s no guess-work or 
chance-taking about the lumber that 
comes from the Booth-Kelly Mills. 
Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir finish, cas- 
ing, base, mouldings, stepping, floor- 
ing, ceiling, drop siding, dimension, 
timbers, etc., are triply certified and 
guaranteed. This certified lumber 
will build trade and friends for you. 
Let us quote on a car mixed to suit 
your requirements. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


octlttell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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the 16-inch XXXXX is $4.16, and for the 
18-inch Perfections, $4.54, while for water- 
borne lots on the dock, Code prices have been 
fixed at $3.72 for the XXXXX, and $4.05 for 
the Perfections. There is a better demand 
and, as stored stocks are not heavy and the 
outlook for replacements quite dubious due 
to the strike on the West Coast, the price 
position is strong. 


Maple Heel Stock.—Orders for heel maple 
are scarce, and will so continue through June, 
as the shoe factories are rapidly closing down 
for the season, which, due to strikes and 
consequent cancellation of orders, has 
brought little cheer to them. Almost over- 
night the heel plants have ceased operations, 
not to resume until about July 15. Maple 
producers, though booking few orders, are 
holding the new No. 2 grade of short kiln 
dried 2-inch at a range of $90@105. The 
same Northeastern shippers are quoting inch 
common birch at $54, with the FAS grade 
at $70. Inch FAS maple is active at $78, and 
the 2-inch at $87. 


Pine Boxboards.—The dry and wide boards 
are well sold up, and command full Code 
prices f.o.b. mill yards of $17 for round edge, 
and £27 for square edge. The inferior and 
narrow lots are neglected, and there is con- 
stant urging that this class of sub-standard 
stock take a new and lower Code price level 
that will move it and avoid accumulations at 
the mill yards. Demand for the better lots 
keeps this class of stock moving. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Most distributors re- 
port that volume of business is on the in- 
crease. Most price chiseling reported turns 
out to be nothing more than mistakes and 
misapprehensions. Box makers are getting 
more orders, but construction work pro- 
ceeds on a very modest basis, though permits 
have almost doubled. 


Georgia Pine—Demand is still backward. 
Stocks in the yards are small, but they re- 
main ample for immediate requirements, and 
speculative buying is almost entirely absent. 


Douglas Fir.—The movement is held down 
by the absence of big construction, and the 
disposition of railroads to defer improve- 
ments, and also by competition of eastern 
woods which compete with Pacific coast sup- 
plies. 

Hardwoods.—Business keeps up in a grati- 
fying way and, despite the smallness of in- 
dividval orders, total volume is of substantial 
proportions. Some yards have increased their 
stocks, so they suffice for all demands, while 
others keep their assortments rather low. All 
agree that the inquiry is more active. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some yards are busy, while others are very 
quiet, for some builders are still able to 
finance their small operations, while most 
contractors are waiting for financing. There 
is no doubt that a demand exists for certain 
types of homes, for there has been a splendid 
increase in house rentings, at larger rents 
in many cases, so dealers are disgusted with 
the financial tie-up. Industrial plants continue 
to report good business, with a few plants 
very busy, and industrial has been better 
than building demand in this market for 
many months. Box plants are still doing a 
nice business, although not as much as was 
reported a few weeks ago. Stocks generally 
are very low here, and most of the present 
buying is in small quantities. Uncertainty of 
code prices and lack of financing are the 
chief reasons for curtailed buying. 


Fir and Hemlock are in good demand, with 
orders being taken subject to strike condi- 
tions on the West Coast.. As stocks are low 
here, yards mky be forced to use other woods 
in another thirty days. 


Shingles are in good demand, with stocks 
very low. Repair demand has been good. 


Hardwoods sales continue to lag. With the 
exception of a very few items, hardwoods are 
in smaller demand than they were two months 
ago. 


Redwood is steady with demand fair. 


North Carolina and Southern Pines are in 
fair demand. Roofers and boards sell best, 
with flooring and finish in the clear grades in 
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good demand. Two- and three-inch sizes, 
which have been very slow, also are in better 
demand, probably because of the trouble on 
the West Coast in getting fir and hemlock 
shipped. 


Ponderosa and Idaho Pines are both moving 
somewhat faster. Stocks of many items of 
these two woods at most yards are very low. 
Clear and shelving have been very good 
“movers” this spring. 


Cypress is quiet, and not in nearly as large 
demand as it was a year ago. 


Millwork plants are for the most part quiet, 
but a few are very busy on many small jobs. 
Big orders are scarce. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


The strike of longshoremen at Pacific coast 
ports has not resulted in any serious shortage 
of lumber in Los Angeles, although lumber 
cargoes in the harbor are tied up. “Before 
the strike started,” said C. J. Laughlin, of 
the California Wholesale Lumber Association, 
“there was a large supply of unsold lumber 
on the docks. Retail firms in many cases 
bought pretty heavily before Code prices 
went into effect, so have good stocks, and 
the demand the last month has been light. 
Under normal business conditions, the stocks 
would have been quickly exhausted. The 
shipping tie-up is having the effect of stabil- 
izing the market by causing the cleaning up 
of unsold lumber. There is no scarcity except 
in certain items, such as lath. If the strike 
should continue much longer, undoubtedly 
lumber will be shipped in by rail. Several 
ears were sold this past week.” 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods—Favored by ideal 
weather, practically all logging camps in the 
Columbia River district are now in operation 
—although many sawmills have shut down 
on account of the longshoremen’s strike 
which has tied up Pacific Coast shipping al- 
most completely. Mills depending largely on 
making shipments by water are hard hit by 
the strike, and it is affecting mills also that 
ship short distances by rail to the waterfront 
here for coastwise or offshore destinations. 
The strike was called 25 days ago, and steve- 
dores and longshoremen seem to be as far 
from an understanding today as at the be- 
ginning, so that Federal intervention will 
probably be urged without delay. The long- 
shoremen insist on engaging the workers 
through their own employment hall, while 
the stevedores hold out for the right to do 
the hiring. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—With water borne lum- 
ber business still at a standstill because of 
the longshoremen’s strike, only those mills 
doing an appreciable rail business are con- 
tinuing to manufacture. No water cargoes 
have been shipped from here during the last 
three weeks. Companies dependent upon ves- 
sels to move the bulk of their output are 
prepared to resume cutting as soon as the 
strike is terminated. Uncertainty as to when 
the strike will end has had a discouraging 
effect upon placement of new business, as 
most operators are unwilling to accept orders 
because of their inability to guarantee de- 
liveries. Logging operations are beginning 
to feel the effect of the strike, and log input 
is being curtailed. 


Water Freight Rates.—Word has been re- 
ceived here that the Pacific Coast-European 
Conference has extended all contract rates 
until Dec. 31; the rates were to have expired 
June 1. Continuation through September of 
the existing tariff of 47 shillings on lumber 
moving from the Pacific Coast to the United 
Kingdom and Continental and European 
ports also has been announced; this rate was 
to have expired Aug. 1. The going rate on 
shingles to the Atlantic market has been re- 
duced from 67 to 65 cents a hundred pounds, 
effective July 1 and until Sept. 30, according 


to word received here from the United States 
Intercoastal Conference. The conference rate 
of $12 per thousand feet on lumber had been 
previously extended for the same three. 
month period after its expiration date, June 39, 


Rail Trade.—Lumber mills catering to rajj 
business are anticipating additional activity 
from the fact that the Government has openeg 
bids for construction of the main spillway 
for the huge Bonneville power project on the 
Columbia River. A total of $31,000,000 is to 
be spent on this project, and millions of feg 
of lumber will be utilized. 


Box Demand.—Rail shipments of spruce 
logs to veneer plants operating here continue 
brisk; box plants are operating at capacity 
on fruit and vegetable containers. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Western Pines—Orders have dropped off 
noticeably since the new and slightly ad- 
vanced prices went into effect the middle of 
last month. Undoubtedly the uncertainty 
concerning the crop situation in the middle 
West has slowed up business. Prices are 
firm. New stock is now coming in rapidly, 
and broken lines are being filled out. The 
weather had been dry for several weeks, but 
in the last few days there have been heavy 
rains. Because of the dry condition of the 
woods, unusual so early in the season, rains 
are looked for eagerly to obviate forest fire 
danger. There are 54 C.C.C. camps in the 
Spokane territory, so about 11,000 men are 
available for fire-fighting purposes in case 


of need. 
Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—With two of the prin- 
cipal markets completely paralyzed because 
of the longshoremen’s strike, and others 
lethargic, the outlook at this point is not 
particularly bright. The period is definitely 
one of “watchful waiting” for developments. 
The mills need orders, and in the meantime 
rumors are current that minimum prices are 
being thrown overboard by many who are 
struggling to keep going. 








Rail.—A little improvement is noted in this 
market, but most operators find demand slug- 
gish. There is little or no railroad buying, 
but orders from the middle West are better. 
Railroads have not yet gotten any appre- 
ciable business as a result of the waterfront 
tie up. 


Intercoastal.—Lumber needs on the Atlantic 
coast are being met from storage stocks, 
which so far appear ample to take care of 
demands, even though no lumber is being laid 
down at the docks. Shippers here have orders 
offered, but can not figure out what to do 
with them, as delivery can not be guaranteed. 


California.—A little cargo business for this 
market is being diverted to rail, but Wash- 
ington mills are not getting it. A lot of Cali- 
fornia lumber is piled on docks, and some 
boats have arrived at California ports and 
due to the strike are unable to unload. 
Hardly any new business is coming in. 


Export.—With the longshoremen’s strike 
continuing for its fourth week, it is estimated 
that 60 percent of the export mills are down. 
Business is starting to go to British Columbia, 
as is evidenced by the charter of a steamer 
for full cargo at a rate of $5.50 from British 
Columbia to Japan, delivery in late June. 
This is the first full cargo in some time. Ex- 
port lumber cut for May loading alone, now 
on the docks or in lighters, is estimated to 
total between eight and ten million feet. 
Rates to the Orient are weaker, due to fear 
of a concentration of steamers should the 
strike break. As far as can be ascertained, 
not a stick of export lumber has moved out 
of Washington or Oregon ports since the 
strike went into effect. Some business is 
being booked for July and August, orders 
coming from Japan and China, and being 
placed on a rate of $5.50. There is much 


speculation over the disposition of orders 
now held up for lack of transport. 


There is 
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a serious possibility that export buyers who 
operate on letters of credit may attempt to 
cancel delayed orders after the first of the 
month. Quite a bit of business has been 
offered by the United Kingdom, but shippers 
have been forced to pass it up. Both coasts 
of South America are also more active in 
seeking lumber. As one informant put it, 
“Business was beginning to look up when 
the strike was called.” Should the strike 
persist, exporters point out, Russian lumber 
will be sought by Japan, China, United King- 
dom and Continent, and they fear it may gain 
a foothold. 

Shingles.—The movement of shingles con- 
tinues slow, though there are individual firms 
which report better sales the past fortnight, 
orders coming from the middle West. Prices 
are the same. Stocks, already large, have 
increased. Red cedar shingle production 
allotments for June, adopted May 25, allocate 
one-third of the second quarterly quota, or 
645,333 squares, for the period June 1 to June 
30, Twenty percent of this, or 129,066 squares, 
is allotted to Canadian imports. 


Logs.—Prices are unchanged as compared 
to two weeks ago, but the strike, causing 
heavy curtailment at mills, has increased 
stocks on hand. There is 215,000,000 feet of 
logs in Puget Sound, according to latest cal- 
culations, mostly in the hands of loggers, 
who find no market. One informant declared 
that this supply, on present allocations, would 
last the mills three months. A weakening 
of price, should the strike continue, is fore- 


cast. With 78,000,000 feet of cedar logs 
available, a large surplus confronts the 
logger. Though any real demand for shingles 


or cedar lumber would soon reduce this 
stock, it is a temporary problem which may 
result in the closing of many camps part 
of the summer. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Domestic Demand— 
There has been but little change in the 
market during the past few weeks. Demand 
continues rather slow. Buyers are complain- 
ing that manufactured products are moving 
poorly, and they are only making those arti- 
cles that are in immediate demand. The best 
domestic consumer is the automobile indus- 
try, which reports a fairly good volume of 
business; shipments to this group, however, 
are on orders previously been placed and are 
not counted as new business. Furniture 
manufacturers are awaiting the July show to 
see just what demand comes from retailers 
before making any purchases of hardwoods 
except to take care of orders now on hand, 
and these are few. The box manufacturers 
are not finding business booming and their 
purchases are small. There has been a re- 
vival of demand from the retail yards, as 
spring and summer weather has brought 
about some remodeling, but volume is small. 


Export Demand has held up fairly well. 
English buyers are constantly in the market 
for some hardwoods but orders are for only 
one or two cars, and there is no business 
being placed for future delivery. English 
buyers are in hopes that the price feature 
will be eliminated from the Code and are 
not willing to place any large orders until 
they see what is going to happen. The 
English vacation season is near, and buying 
will be postponed until early fall. 


Production is keeping pace with shipments, 
and there is no effort to build up mill stocks 
although the majority of manufacturers feel 
that a revival of demand would mean a short- 
age of hardwoods. Weather has been ideal 
for heavy production 

Reports to the- National Oak Flooring Man- 
ufacturers’ Association indicate that for two 
months the oak flooring industry has had 
Sales running at approximately 2,000,000 feet 
per week. 

Log Rates—Announcement is made by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association that 
the Southwestern lines have agreed to 
another six months’ extension of the rough 
material rates, on tonnage for which the re- 


shipping time limit is expiring the last six 
months of 1934. Similar extensions will be 
made by all other lines, it is believed by 
Cc. A. New, secretary-manager of the associa- 
tion. 


Ocean Rates.—Both the Gulf/United King- 
dom Conference, and the Gulf/Continental 
Conference have extended the present ocean 
rates on hardwood lumber through July, 1934. 

In order that manufacturers of veneer in 
the southern States may meet competitive 
prices in England, the Gulf-United Kingdom 
Conference, in session today at New Orleans, 
voted to reduce the ocean rate to England on 
American veneers, according to the announce- 
ment made here today by the Waterman 
Steamship Corp. The rate was reduced from 
75 cents per 100 pounds to 55 cents per 100 
pounds to London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Avonmouth and Glasgow; while a rate of 60 
cents was made to Newcastle, Hull, Belfast 
and Dublin. The reduction was made on peti- 
tion of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, for its members. The new rate is 
expected to revive the veneer export business. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trade is quiet, with little interest shown 
by either retailers or industrial users. Some 
wholesalers reported a fair business for April 
and May, but do not look for much during 
June. They find a disposition among retail- 
ers to be skeptical regarding the Lumber 
Code. The attitude of the Government in re- 
moving price regulations on some minor in- 
dustries leads some of the retail buyers to 
think that the same action may be taken in 
the lumber business, and so they are pro- 
ceeding very cautiously. 


Hardwood trade is quieter than in April, 
according to some wholesalers. It is gen- 
erally admitted that little interest is shown 
by woodworking plants, though wholesalers 
are hopeful that furniture concerns will be 
in the market to a greater extent as soon as 
this month’s shows are over with. Home re- 
modeling has not started up actively enough 
to be of much benefit to the flooring trade. 


Western Pines trade is dull. A little filling 
in of stocks has been done by retailers dur- 
ing the past few weeks, but lack of new 
building work is keeping down buying. Prices 
are steady. 


Northern Pine.—Trade in Canadian pine is 
very quiet. Sales with some wholesalers have 
been confined largely to pine for industrial 
use, both in the upper and lower grades. 
Prices are firm in most items, as the demand 
from abroad has curtailed the amounts avail- 
able at the Canadian mills. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Retail Sales.—During last April, 442 yards 
in the ninth Federal Reserve district sold 
4,440,000 board feet of lumber, as compared 
with 2,994,000 feet the month previous, and 
3,521,000 feet in April, 1933. Stocks at 417 
yards April 30 totalled 62,857,000 feet, as 
compared with 61,827,000 feet Mareh 31, and 
54,246,000 April 30, 1933. Total sales of all 
materials last April totalled $673,200, as com- 
pared with $645,100 in March, and $509,500 in 
April, 1933. 

Northern Pine.—With drouth conditions 
the worst in years, farmers are devoting 
all their attention to saving their stock, with 
Government aid, and doing all they can to 
conserve their supplies, and as a consequence 
there is a slump in the lumber market. Al- 
though most yards have but little stock on 
hand, and are often forced into the market 
to round out supplies, their orders are small 
ones. Most of the material is going into 
repair jobs. Box and crating interests con- 
tinue to call for low grade stock, however. 
About eighty million feet of lumber is in the 
hands of manufacturers at present, and of 
this only about five million feet is covered 
by orders. 


Northern White Cedar.—A slight decrease 
in orders is reported for all sizes of posts, 
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COMPANY 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


“IDEAL” MAPLE, BIRCH, 
and BEECH FLOORING 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Dimension 
White Pine and Spruce Lumber 
Hemlock and Tamarack Lumber 


All kinds of NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
WHITE CEDAR POSTS AND POLES 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Gomme 
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AND BIRCH 
FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MAN YVYrFAoO TYRE R SS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


ROCK MAPLES 
BEECH-B8IRCH 


For many years our floor- 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 
We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY  Chxtpe Ofer: 8}. Cars Lum. 


Co, 1331 peonatnen, Block 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN Leen 





MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
















17\ Your Requirements For 17 


Harp Map.e — Birch — Basswoop 
Sort EL_M—Brown AsH—Sort MAPLE 
HEMLOCK AND WHITE PINE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED FROM THE 
LARGE, WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


OF THE 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 














AT 17 


17| IRON MOUNAIN, MICHIGAN 
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owing to drouth conditions, but in some in- 
stances farmers are fencing wheat fields for 
grazing purposes. The pole market is dull. 


Millwork.—A strike which tied up all truck- 
ing for twelve days in Minneapolis was ended 
more than a week ago, and for a few days 
there was a little more activity than usual 
in catching up on orders. Drouth conditions, 
however, have had a bad effect on the sash 
and door market. Price advances on fir mold- 
ings and doors are predicted for this week, 
and there will be some other adjustments to 
meet the requirements of the code, although 
no drastic changes are indicated in any 
quotations. 





Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwood business has not been 
very active of late. April bookings were 
good; and May shipments were the largest in 
many months, representing chiefly business 
booked in April. June business has not 
opened especially well. There has been some 
export business, a better demand for box 
lumber, a little movement of cabinet woods 
to planing mills ete., and some demand for 
dimension. Core stock has been a trifle more 
active. Mills are looking forward to a pick- 
up in the furniture business. Automobile 
body companies have not been taking as 
much material as they did earlier. A little 
ash is being exported and some is moving to 
the automotive trades. Red oak is moving 
chiefly in the mixed cars. There is a scat- 
tered demand for A and B common poplar, 
inch sap gum in common and better; willow 
in all grades; sycamore in Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon; red gum in common and better; cypress 
in shop, FAS and select. Cottonwood has 
remained rather quiet, but hot weather is re- 
sulting in the brewers becoming busy, and 
better demand is expected from the box 
makers. Cooperage is not as active as it 
was, for manufacturing difficulties resulting 
from hot weather and droduth have caused 
some distilleries to shut down, and others 
are reducing operations materially. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine shipments during May 
were the best for any month in more than 
two years, although total orders booked were 
slightly behind shipments. Shipments aver- 
aged about 15 percent above production for 
the month. Order files June 1 were a trifle 
larger than for some time. Although most 
of the recent business has come from the re- 
tail dealers, yet there has been a fair amount 
of railroad business placed, along with some 
industrial orders. New stock sheets show 
stocks more badly broken than at any time 
this year. Some mills report being oversold 
on both 3- and 4-inch B&better flat grain 
flooring, short length B&better end-matched 
flat and edge grain flooring, 1x12-inch B&bet- 
ter finish, and 1x6-inch, 16 and 18-foot No. 1, 
with stocks of 2x12-inch No. 1 limited in all 
lengths. A number of other items are also 
in small supply. Another thirty days of de- 
mand, coupled with limited production, would 
find many other items exceedingly scarce; in 
fact some of the large mills for the past 
month have been forced to make purchases 
from one another in order to fill orders. 
Mixed-car orders still predominate, these fre- 
quently calling for twenty or more different 
items. Orders for straight cars of boards and 
dimension are exceedingly scarce: this class 
of business being secured by mills enjoying 
a price differential. Owners of the larger 
mills are convinced some change in price dif- 
ferentials must be made to give them an op- 
portunity to dispose of their surplus stocks 
of common items, especially Nos. 2 and 3, 
which have been piling up for the past eight 
months. Small mills are fairly active, some 
new mills have started up, and many more 
would get going if they could find an outlet 
for green lumber. The small mills seem to 
be prospering under the Code. 


Southern Hardwood mills have had a very 
good demand the past 15 days for flooring 
and trim. Several items of flooring are hard 
to find, especially }}- and %-inch by 1%-inch 
No. 1 and Bé&better shorts; all mills report 
being oversold on these. Retail dealers are 
placing mixed orders for flooring, trim, and 
other items. There has been some let-up in 
automobile and furniture factory purchases, 
but shipments are still being made against 
orders booked earlier in the year. The mills 
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are no longer handicapped by lack of }o 
and, with few exceptions, production quo 
are being fully used. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—Demand has bee, 
very quiet, because there is little activity jp 
building. While a stimulus is expected from 
the home financing legislation now before 
Congress, some lumbermen think its effect 
may be small because of the opinion among 
prospective builders that prices of building 
materials are too high, when present Salary 
conditions are taken into consideration. There 
is no demand for the better grades, which 
usually go into building operations. Some of 
the lower grades have been moving very wel]. 
The box plants and yards in the North ang 
East have been getting so much lumber re. 
cently on old orders that they are not jp- 
clined to place further business, and are ask. 
ing the mills to hold up on old orders. The 
Baltimore market seems to be glutted with 
lumber of all kinds, brought in by small 
schooners from the Virginia rivers and other 
sections. There is a good deal of complaint 
about non-observance of Code prices, each 
branch of the industry attempting to place 
the blame on the others; and there are nu- 
merous complaints that Code wage and hour 
regulations are not being observed. 

Most lumbermen now believe, however, that 
the Code will stay in effect for at least a 
year more. Production has been very light 
and during June probably less will be pro- 
duced. The weather has been all that could 
be desired for production and drying, al- 
though the danger of air dried stock stain- 
ing badly will increase from now on. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Yards apparently are awaiting action by 
the Administration on the proposed housing 
bill, as trade during the past week has been 
very dull. Mills have been able to sell only 
scattered mixed carlots, with carlot orders 
scarce. Retailers are interested, operating 
as they do under a comprehensive code, in the 
possible effects of the relaxation by executive 
order of codes applying to “service” groups. 
They say they are particularly interested in 
eliminating from national consideration mini- 
mum prices, since the Retail Lumber Code is 
one of those in which determination of cost 
has virtually meant definite price schedules. 
Were it not for industrial business, which has 
held up remarkably well, many mills would 
have had a lean spring. There has been a 
good run of orders from all classes of in- 
dustrial consumers the past fortnight, with 
virtually all mills sharing in the business. 
Labor troubles have not had a great effect 
on sales. Railroads, and contractors engaged 
on Federal projects, both were in the market 
for good amounts; the former largely for 
grain door and car repair material, and the 
latter for mattress lumber and heavy con- 
struction items. With additional appropria- 
tions now being sought in Washington, it 
appears likely that the business originating 
from Government projects may continue 
through another season. 


8s, 
tas 


Retail Sales.—Sales of lumber in board feet 
at 157 retail yards in the tenth Federal Re- 
serve district were 11.7 percent larger in 
April than in March, and 13.5 percent larger 
than in April last year, according to figures 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. Dollar sales of all materials 
showed gains of 14.5 percent and 45.6 percent, 
respectively. Stocks of lumber were slightly 
smaller on April 30 than on March 31, but 
the same as on April 30, 1933. 


Southern Pine mills report that demand 
from box plants has dwindled. Line yards 
are buying very little, although stocks are 
reported broken. Prospects of a poor wheat 
crop at most points in the Southwest has 
placed a crimp in expectations of good busi- 
ness this summer. 


Western Pines.—A few orders were re- 
ceived last week from points outside the 
drouth area. Prices continue firm at levels 
established about the middle of May. 


Hardwoods were moving slowly to the re- 
tail trade, due to the lack of building activity, 
and only a little better to industrial plants. 


Automotive plants were not taking supplies 
in as heavy quantities as during the spring 
rush, but are still contracting for sizable 
Veneers and plywoods were espe- 


amounts. 
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cially quiet, mills reported. Demand from 
pox plants suffered a little last week, but is 
expected to pick up again as fruit harvest 
gets under way. 

Douglas Fir orders from the retail trade 
were seattered and small while Northwest 
railroad companies were in the market for 
car repair material in preparation for har- 
vest hauling. There also have been fair sales 
made to contractors engaged in’ Missouri 
River and Fort Peck (Mont.) dam work. 


shingles and Lath—Shingles were in fair 
demand, but lath sales show no improvement. 
Prices are virtually unchanged. 


Birminaham. Ala. 


southern Pine manufacturers are marking 
time, due to the sluggish demand. Stocks of 
retailers, with few exceptions, are getting 
low. Mixed car orders, in some instances 
carrying fifteen to twenty items, furnish the 
pulk of the business. Calls are largely for 
lower grades. Before the advance in prices 
of 1x3- and 1x4-inch No. 2 flooring, some 
speculative purchases were made, and several 
mills report selling all stock on hand and, 
in one or two instances, thirty to ninety days 
ahead. Dimension stocks of longleaf are low, 
with shortleaf demand dragging. Small tim- 
bers were in better demand from industrial 
buyers. Planing mills and _ concentration 
yards are taking some green stock. Retail 
yards continue to buy direct from small mills, 
regardless of Code Authority prohibition. 
Continued buying of 1x3-, 1x4- and 1x6-inch 
rough strips followed by instructions for 
working into flooring and siding, is reported, 
to avoid the $4 advance on the 1x3- and 1x4- 
inch No. 2 flat grain flooring, and is per- 
missible under the many “footnotes” listed in 
the various cost-protection price lists. 


Building—New construction, other than Gov- 
ernmental, or repairs financed by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, has shown some 
increase in the larger towns; May permits 
for the four largest towns in Alabama passed 
the $100,000 mark. Rural buying has ceased 
until farming operations are completed. Gov- 
ernmental buying in Alabama during May 
was about 100 percent over April. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority purchased material 
for more than fifty houses ranging from 6- 
to 10-room. In addition, more than one mil- 
lion feet was bought for other construction or 
river work. Birmingham PWA projects total- 
ing $100,000 were started June 1, also a Tus- 
ecaloosa school building program totaling 
about $250,000. Contracts have been let by 
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A real BRUSH KEEPER 


for new or used brushes 


It Sells on Sight... Increases good Brush Sales 


Wooster’s latest improvement —THE 
NEW, Patented Wooster Brush-Keeper! 
Keeps even used brushes soft and pliable 
for weeks — always in perfect condition 
without bother or mess of thoroughly 
cleaning each time after use. 
Designed and built ONLY for Wooster 
Brushes. Best results demand careful 
fitting on each brush at the factory — 
therefore cannot be sold separately. 
Simplicity itself — only two parts — 
inner sheath for wrapping bristles, outer 
shell to seal them air tight — see illus- 
tration. Ask your jobber or write us for 
details of this wonderful new device. 
THE WOOSTER BRUSH CO., WOOSTER, O. 


Forty-five out of one hundred 
painters prefer 


WOOSTER 





BRUSHES 
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TVA Considers Western 
Red Cedar Poles 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 2.—The cedar pole in- 
dustry of the Inland Empire is awaiting with  ¢@St central Montana. 
interest a pending decision of the Tennessee It is reported here 
Valley Authority, regarding purchases of poles built by the Tennessee 


lines by the Authority. 
is in use on the Fort 


cision in favor of cedar, a precedent will be set 
for the use of this material in building all power 
Western red cedar now 
Peck power project, in 


that on the line to be 
Valley Authority, the B. 


in connection with the building of a power line J. Carney, the Weyerhaeuser and the Schaefer- 








the State highway department for more than from Muscle Shoals to the Norris Dam in Hitchcock companies have submitted bids total- 


$750,000, about one-third for bridges and cul- 
verts. Railroads came into the market late 
in May for special items, and to fill in short- 
ages in stocks. 


Tennessee. 


ling $75,000, and have sufficient stocks on hand 


The reason for the intense interest out here to accept contracts for almost immediate de- 
is that, if the Valley authorities swing their de- _ livery. 


A Century of Progress With Wood 


(Continued from Page 21) 


England, the Colonial Village, and others. Notable examples of this 
display of weathered wood are Fort Dearborn, the Lincoln group, and 
the De Saible cabin (first permanent Chicago residence), displayed for 
historic value. f ; 

Of special modern wood-use interest, however, is the Swift Bridge of 
Service. This year Swift & Co. took over the entire 23rd Street bridge 
and built onto the north side of it a band shell, an amphitheater seating 
1,700 persons, and two restaurants—all over the water of the lagoon 
and all of wood. It is as modern in its application of wood as is the 
Lumber Industries House, for in every particular it was built according 
to the best modern building principles, using the specifications prepared 
by Leo Kraemer, research engineer of the Chicago Lumber Institute. 
More detailed description of this structure will appear in a later issue of 
the AMertcAN LUMBERMAN, but an accompanying illustration shows its 
general construction, including the band shell where the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra will play, and the comfortable seats where music-lovers 
can sit while listening to the concerts. 

Two other exhibits of outstanding interest to lumbermen are in the 
Hall of States, on Northerly Island—the Washington and West Virginia 
exhibits. The latter is about the same as last year, lined with Appalach- 
ian hardwoods throughout, and now as then presents a beautiful sight. 
The Washington State exhibit is wonderfully improved this year, by 
bringing into prominence the State’s great lumbering industry. The 
center of attention of those who come into this pavilion is a big Douglas 
fir timber, with bark on one side, and with a number of panels of other 
Washington products on top of it—the whole display sent by the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club. Amazed visitors from the central and eastern parts 


of the country, who nowadays look upon a tree bole 16 or 20 inches in 
diameter and call it big, read on a sign on this timber the following: 

This timber, 30 inches by 36 inches by 28 feet in length, and 
weighing four tons, was sawn from one side (outside of heart) of 
a Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga tazifolia) log. The piece contains approxi- 
mately 2,800 feet of lumber, board measure. The 32-foot log from 
which this piece was sawn had a top diameter of 84 inches, a butt 
diameter of 92 inches, and contained over 10,000 feet of lumber, 
sufficient to build an ordinary 5-room house. The tree grew in Pierce 
County, Wash., and was felled in logging operations of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., April, 1934. It was 580 years old and 300 
feet in height. Top diameter of the smallest log was 26 inches inside 
the bark. A single tree of this size would produce approximately 
37,500 feet of lumber. 


Other woods, including cedar, hemlock and pine, are in the exhibit, 
and on the parkway in back of the pavilion are two other exhibits, just 
received at the time of the writer’s visit. Both are cross-sections of 
Douglas fir logs—one of them unbroken, on which 450 annual rings 
were counted, and the other so large—9'%4 feet. diameter—that O. H. 
Benson, manager of the exhibit, had not tried to count the rings. 

There are scores of other things that will especially interest lumber- 
men—the beautiful dioramas and gardens of the Horticultural Building, 
the California State exhibit when it is opened, the Missouri exhibit with 
its trees, the International Outdoor & Sportsman’s Show which opens 
june 9 in large space in the second floor of the Travel & Transportation 
Building, and that great wood-built building, the Hall of Science, the 
most popular structure of the fair,—but some of these have already been 
described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and others must be left to indi- 
vidual comment. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 
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M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., who underwent 
an operation a fortnight ago, this week was 
almost completely recovered. 


C. M. Cooke, the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.’s 
Philadelphia district manager, has moved from 
Philadelphia to Newark, N. J., where his new 
mail address is P. O. Box 629. 

E. C. Wert, of Spokane, Wash., vice presi- 
dent of the Long Lake Lumber Co., with Mrs. 
Wert and her mother Mrs. Brown, left last 
week by automobile to visit relatives in Wis- 
consin and take in A Century of Progress at 
Chicago. 

Delbert Heisserman, of Auburn, Wash., has 
sold the Heisserman Lumber & Shingle Co., a 
small manufacturing plant, and has commenced 
construction of a retail lumber yard in that city. 
The council has granted him a permit to build 
lumber sheds and an office building. 

Horace B. Wilgus, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been made executive head of the Compliance 
Committee of the Retail Lumber Code Au- 


thority. The members of the committee are: 
Watson Malone, chairman, Maurice Burton, 
Joseph T. Etries, J. T. Riley, Earl Snedaker, 


and Amos Lesher. 


“June golf tournament for Hoo-Hoo—Racine 
Country Club, Racine, Wis.—Tuesday, June 12, 
1934—19th hole ’n everything!” is the announce- 
ment being sent out by the Hoo-Hoo Club of 
Milwaukee in behalf of the local committee at 
Racine. An invitation to this tournament is 
extended to every lumberman in the territory. 


C. B. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, hardwood flooring and tight 
cooperage broker, left June 6 for his former 
home in McMinnville, Tenn., to attend the wed- 
ding of his sister, Miss Sarah Ruth Cunning- 
ham. On June 9, at the home of her parents. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Cunningham, sr., she will 
become the bride of Alvin A. Johnson, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Both the bride and groom are 
graduates of the University of Tennessee. 


The many friends throughout the lumber in- 
dustry of A. J. Glassow, of Laurel, Miss., will 
be interested to know that he is now located 
at Bend, Ore., where he has become connected 
with the Brooks-Scanlon Co. Mr. Glassow 
left Laurel, June 2, for his new headquarters 
in Bend. Mr. Glassow has been manager of 
the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, for 
a number of years, but this company cut out 
some time ago and now has completed the 
liquidation of its stocks. 

J. L. Buckley, of Philadelphia, Pa., assistant 
secretary of the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s 
Association, was the principal speaker at the 
May 19 session of the Wharton Alumni Insti- 
tute of Business, held for the fifth consecutive 
year at the University of Pennsylvania. Sev- 
eral hundred business leaders from all parts of 
the country, back at the university for the ac- 
tivities of Reunion Week, heard Mr. Buckley’s 
enlightening address on “The Lumber Code and 
Its Effect on Lumber Distribution.” 


Charles G. Briggs, president of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., was in Chicago 
recently, conferring with his sales representatives 
and calling on the trade. Mr. Briggs has been 
making an extensive tour, visiting manv sections 
of the country, and while contacting the trade 
getting first hand information as to conditions, 
present and prospective. He is impressed with 
the great need for housing and, like most lum- 
bermen, believes that only a revival of home 
building will develop real relief from unemploy- 
ment, 

Russell J. Hubbard, vice president of the 
Winchester Bay Lumber Co., Reedsport, Ore., 


and Phillip Hingston, of the Hingston Box Co., 
Everett, Wash., stopped off in Chicago for a 
short time last Wednesday on their way to 
Washington, D. C., to attend a conference of 
box manufacturers with the code authorities, to 
discuss important matters with reference to 
the code. While they saw many evidences of 
damage to crops while passing through the 
drought stricken section, they reported crop 
conditions in the State of Washington as excel- 
lent. There has never been a finer vegetable 
season, the wheat crop is in good shape and the 
crop outlook in that territory is distinctly 
encouraging. Both of these lumbermen are 
deeply interested in the outcome of the housing 
legislation now before Congress, as they feel 
that a revival of building will do more to relieve 
unemployment and give a new impetus to indus- 
try than anything else. 





Association Executive Resigns, Will 
Open Own Office in Washington 


L. S. Beale, secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, rather 
startled the industry this week when he an- 
nounced his resignation, to be effective June 30. 
He will open an office in Washington, D. C., 
July 1, to offer code and trade association ad- 
ministrative services to organizations which do 
need such services but which do not require 

ee seen. full-time staffs of their 
| | own. He will continue 
to act as secretary of 
the Hardwood Division 
Agency (formerly the 
Hardwood Co - ordinat- 
ing Committee) and as 
Code agent for the Ma- 





L. S. BEALE, 
Chicago; 
Will Open Office in 
Washington 








hogany Subdivision, and 
these important groups 
will now have their 
headquarters in Wash- 
ington, at a location: to 
be announced later. 

His successor in the 
hardwood association 
will be picked late this month by the executive 
committee, and several men are being consid- 
ered for the job. Mr. Beale in his announce- 
ment said that whoever this man should be, he 
will find the association in good condition, with 
a membership of 500 and an operating profit of 
over $5,000 for the first ten months of the fiscal 
year—actually nearly $6,000. 

Mr. Beale came to the association in 1925, 
as assistant secretary in charge of the inspec- 
tion department; he formerly had been operat- 
ing the old Silver Lake Hardwood Co., at Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, and has been in some branch 
of the lumber industry since 1910. On Oct. 1, 
1929, shortly after the sudden death of Frank 
F, Fish, Mr. Beale succeeded him as secretary- 
treasurer, and has made a splendid record, dis- 
playing an efficiency that has caused many 
words of commendation, especially in regard to 
the manner in which he has handled the difficult 
situations which have arisen in connection with 
the adoption and administration of the Lumber 
Code. In announcing his new plans he told the 
members : 

I have chosen this new course because I 
believe that there are many smaller organi- 
zations needing a service of the kind con- 
templated, providing a contact with code 
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authorities and the Administration under ar. 
rangements more economical than through 
individual offices of their own, and that this 
offers a field of service which I shall fing 
most interesting. My principal connections 
will of course be in the lumber field, jp 
which I have been engaged for twenty-fiye 
years, but the fundamental principles of 
government and industry alliance for indys. 
trial and economic planning are applicable 
to other fines much in the same way as to 
lumber. This step naturally expresses my 
belief that legislation providing for this goy. 
ernment and industry alliance will continue 
to exist for the basic industries and in the 
fundamental principles, whether or not there 
are modifications or revisions of some of the 
present details of existing legislation, 

He already has some organizations lined up 
for the service which he will have to offer, he 
told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and believes 
that he will have plenty of others. Code re. 
quirements of records have shown many of the 
smaller industry groups where they lost much 
money by not keeping such records before— 
records that would have prevented many a 
costly mistake in planning production—and Mr, 
Beale believes that industries are going to hold 
onto this valuable lesson, no matter what hap- 
pens to the codes themselves. 

_—_—__— 


Moves to Larger Offices 


The Vanlandingham Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, has moved from its former offices on the 
tenth floor of the Association Building, 19 South 
La Salle Street, to more commodious quarters 
in suite 1408 of the same building, and J. J. 
Hardigan has been taken into the firm with 
Charles C. Vanlandingham and Floyd Poore. 

The company, which formerly has been deal- 
ing largely in southern pine, now is going ac- 
tively into the Douglas fir and western pine 
market, and believes that there is plenty of 
hope for the future, as soon as some of the 
administrative uncertainties of the industry are 
cleared up. 

Recently this commission company was ap- 
pointed the Chicago representative of the South- 
western Lumber Sales Corporation, of Al- 
buquerque, and also represents the Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo. The De 
Soto Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., is another of this firm’s accounts, and 
William Whitman, De Soto sales manager, was 
in Chicago last week and was conferring with 
his representative. He said that the market for 
oak flooring has not been very brisk, but he 
did succeed in bagging orders for several cars 
on this trip through the central West. 





Appointed Chicago Sales Agent 


The Red River Lumber Co. has announced 
the appointment of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co. as its sales representative in the Chicago 
territory, and in preparation for the increased 
business the Metropolitan company has enlarged 
both its organization and its offices; it is lo- 
cated on the top floor of the Garfield State 
Bank at 4010 West Madison Street. 

Albert A. Henry, president of the Metropoli- 
tan company, announces that the addition to 
the personnel is T. D. “Jack” Elliott, whose 
younger brothers the “three Elliotts” and these 
with Mr. Henry make up the officers and direc- 
tors of the company. Harold, Reo and Marsden 
Elliott will be “right at home” with the Red 
River stock, for each after graduating from the 
University of Illinois spent a year or two at 
the Red River mill at Westwood, Calif., and 
helped Paul Bunyan produce fine pine lumber. | 

Jack Elliott also is a University of Illinois 
man, and he will be credit manager of the 
Metropolitan company, in charge of its offices 
which have just been paneled in knotty Pon- 
derosa pine from the Kinzua Pine Mills Co., 
another manufacturer whose products the Met- 
ropolitan company promotes. ; 

Mr. Henry and his four Elliotts are enthusias- 
tic about their prospects for business under this 
new line-up, and about their opportunities for 
achieving success under Lumber Code condi- 
tions. The Code, they say, has more than dou- 
bled their business. 
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Flooring Plant, Reopened, Working 
on Repair Business 


The North Branch Flooring Co., of Chicago, 
which after more than two years’ shutdown re- 
opened April 23, has been operating half of its 
equipment steadily, and Charles A. Brand, presi- 
dent of the company, tells the AMERICAN LuM- 
ERMAN that the demand has been at least as 
ood as he expected when he started up again. 

“We depend almost entirely on Chicago deal- 
ers’ trade,” he said, “and most of their business 
has been with repairs and remodeling, but there 
has been enough of this to keep us going for 
seven weeks now, and it looks like we will be 
able to continue. I feel that if things break 
right, and it looks like they will, we will con- 
tinue to increase our production. Maple floor- 
ing is more in demand right now than oak 
flooring, with us.” 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
Lumberman's Son Honored 


LaureL, Miss., June 4.—Frank G. Wisner, 
of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., nationally known 
lumberman, is receiving congratulations over a 
signal honor conferred upon his son Frank G. 
Wisner, jr., who has been named to receive 
the annual Raven award at the University of 
Virginia. The Raven award goes “to the stu- 
dent who has rendered the most distinguished 
service to the University during the year.” It 
is called the Raven award because only mem- 
bers of the Edgar Allen Poe Club, who gather 
at the shrine hallowed by that great poet, are 
eligible for membership therein, and eligibility 
is based only on distinct achievement. 

Young Mr. Wisner not only distinguished 
himself in athletics, but he graduates at the 
top of the list of the law department and goes 
direct from the campus to enter one of New 
York’s most distinguished law firms. Com- 
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menting on the presentation of this award, the 
Jackson News said: “That’s a nice bunch of 
honors for a boy from the piney woods of 
Mississippi.” 

Frank Wisner is one of the best known lum- 
bermen in the country and his many friends in 
every section will be pleased to know of this 
distinguished honor that has come to his son. 

—_— 


To Receive Honorary Degrees 


Mapison, Wis., June 4.—One of the out- 
standing features of the eighty-first annual 
commencement exercises of the University of 
Wisconsin on Monday, June 18, will be the 
conferring of honorary degrees upon seven 
American leaders in the fields of education, 
engineering, music and public affairs. Among 
those to be so honored is a nationally known 
lumber manufacturer and an outstanding edu- 
cator in whose career lumbermen take an 
especial interest. The first named is Robert B. 
Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co., 
Marinette, Wis. The latter is Karl Taylor 
Compton, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., a 
brother of Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Goodman long has been active in national 
lumber affairs, and has been particularly in- 
terested in forest conservation. He served as 
chairman of the Land Use Commission, under 
former Goy. Philip LaFollette, of Wisconsin, 
is a member of. the State conservation com- 
mission, and was appointed by Governor 
Schmedeman as a member of the unofficial 
Forest Land Use Council for Lake States, and 
the Wisconsin Regional Planning commission. 
He also is director of the Wisconsin Forest- 
Farm Homesteads and the Subsistence Home- 
steads division of the U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 


Promote Three Key Men 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 4.—At the head- 
quarters of E. C. Atkins & Co., prominent saw 
and tool manufacturers, it has been announced 
that Edwin W. Clark, for twenty-five years 
manager of the company’s New York branch 
house, has been promoted to the position of 
assistant to General Sales Manager N. A. Glad- 
ding, and will have general oversight of the 
company’s interests in the eastern territory, in- 
cluding contacts with the U. S. Government de- 
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partments and the export trade. He will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at the New 
York branch, but will be directly connected 
with the offices here in Indianapolis. 
Succeeding him as local manager at New 
York will be Edward S. Norvell, of Indianapolis, 
sales manager of the Metal Cutting and Indus- 
trial division, and succeeding Mr. Norvell will 
be Ray Ellis, for several years chief clerk of 


the sales department here; he is thoroughly 
well versed in, and equipped for, the work he 
now takes up. 

Mr. Clark has been an Atkins employee since 
he was a boy, and his record has been one of 
achievement. In 1888 he was made manager of 
the branch house at Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
later promoted to be assistant sales manager at 
Indianapolis. In 1912 he became manager of 
the New York branch, which covers the New 
England States, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, and the eastern 
halves of Pennsylvania and New York. He has 
built up a splendid business for the company 
and has a host of friends throughout the ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Norvell was formerly an assistant to 
Mr. Clark at the New York branch until the 
World War, when he was in the army. When 
he returned to “civvies” he came to the Indian- 
apolis office, where he specialized in the metal 
cutting and industrial departments, and eventu- 
ally became sales manager of that division. 

The company believes that the new arrange- 
ment will permit it to greatly enlarge the scope 
of its service to the trade in the eastern terri- 
tory, with its large stock of supplies at its 
branch at 51 Warren Street, New York, and 
these two able men to supervise the distribu- 
tion. 

Incidentally, “distribution” really means 
something to this company, for in addition to 
its numerous branches it also has a sort of 
traveling emissary at the South Pole—the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. The expedition is well 
equipped with Atkins “Silver Steel” circular 
saws, hacksaws, crosscut saws, ice saws and 
torches, and Victor Czegka, who selects and as- 
sembles supplies for the expedition and who has 
just returned from the Antarctic for this pur- 
pose, has ordered twenty-eight dozen Atkins 
files to be used for maintenance of the mechani- 
cal equipment at Little America. Planes and 
feeder ships make periodic trips to the “bottom 
of the world” to take needed supplies and re- 

pairs to the encampment. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD| 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Parkin—Arkmo Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Parkin Lumber & Supply Co. 

CALIFORNIA. San Jose— Hubbard & Car- 
michael Bros. purchased Sunset Lumber Co. plant 
on West San Carlos Street. Thomas L. Hubbard 
announces the former firm will continue business 
under the name of Hubbard Lumber Co. at 1754 
West San Carlos Street, moving there from its 
present location on West Santa Clara Street. 

Walnut Creek—Smilie Lumber Co. purchased by 
Diamond Match Co. 

INDIANA. Martinsville—Hubbard Lumber Co. 
sold at receiver's sale to Norman Perry, of Indian- 
upolis. The plant will continue to operate under 
the management of Mr. Hubbard. 

Maywood and Mooresville — Hubbard - Scearce 
Lumber Co. changed name to Haltom-Scearce 
Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. La Crosse—J. J. Conrad lumber yard 
bought by Lindas Lumber Co., who plan to move 
their Rush Center yard here. 

MICHIGAN. Comstock—Business of the late A. 
¢,. Jickling purchased by Philip Steinhaus and John 
Bowersox, who are operating it under the name 
of Home Lumber & Fuel Co. 

MINNESOTA. Lester Prairie— Lester Prairie 
Lumber & Hardware Co. sold to Engler Lumber 
Co, (Inc.). 

NEBRASKA. Waverly—Waverly Lumber Co. pur- 
chased from C. B. Martz by Roy Harris of Emerald 
and Seldon Davey of Malcolm, 

NEW YORK. Jamestown and Poland—James- 
town Panel Co. succeeded by Jamestown Veneer & 
Plywood Corporation. 

OKLAHOMA. Holdenville—L, G. Chesnutt Lum- 
ber Co.: Rolland H. Ramsey bought an interest in 
the company. 

OREGON. Hines—Edward Hines Western Pine 
Co. succeeded by Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
(Branch of Chicago, Ill.) 

WISCONSIN. Granton—Connor Lumber Yard 
purchased by O. & N. Lumber Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., and will be operated under the title of O. 
& N. Lumber Co. 

Marshfield—Dairy Belt Lumber Co. purchased by 
O. & N. Lumber Co., Menomonie, Wis., who will 
operate it as the O. & N. Lumber Co. 

Park Falls—Edward Hines Hardwood & Hem- 
lock Co. succeeded by Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
(Branch of Chicago, Il.) 








Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Compton—Clearwater Lumber Co.; 
$20,000. A. ". Stangor and Oscar Peterson of 
Compton interested. 

Sacramento—yYosemite Sugar Pine Co. of Merced 
County; $500,000; to deal in the general lumber 
and milling business. Directors: John R. Ball and 
Charles M. Fueller of Pasadena, Frank E. Lee of 
Santa Monica; David A. Sondel of Beverly Hills, 
Ernest C. Carman of Los Angeles and John R, 
Atwill, jr., of San Gabriel. 

CONNECTICUT. Stepney Depot—Stepney Lum- 
ber Co.; $50,000. Franklin J. Goldman, 29 North 
Main St., South Norwalk, an incorporator. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Southern Venetian Blind Co. 
Clifford Weaver and S. B. Weaver interested. 

ILLINOIS. Coal City—Berta Lumber Co.; $12,000. 
Incorporators: Jesse K. Anderson, Thomas Berta 
and Charles Anderson, of Coal City. 


KENTUCKY. Owensboro—Owensboro Cooperage 
Co.; $7,000. Incorporators: C. E. Daugherty, B. H 
Wilson and M. A. Stinson. 

Louisville—Falls City Cooperage Co.:; $125,000. 
Incorporators: Hubert T. Willis, Howard O. Hunn 
and Charles C. Leonard. It is understood this com- 
pany will be the cooperage division of the Mengel 
Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Saugus—Judd Milling & 
Lumber Co. Incorporators: Gustavus A. Judd, 
Herbert S. and Herbert S. Judd, jr., all of Everett, 
and formerly operating a retail business in Med- 
ford. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Century Weather Strip 
Corporation; $5,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—St. Louis Fixture Manu- 
facturing Co.; $25,000. Harry Rovak and Nat 
Abrams, 817 N. 6th St., interested. 

NEBRASKA. Rushville—Rushville Lumber & Coal 
Co.; $25,000. A. C, Plantz, president; R. C. Fair- 
head, vice president; and E. L. Curtiss, secretary- 
treasurer. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—Elizabeth Planing 
Mill & Lumber Co., 125 Broad St. To conduct a 
general contracting business. Incorporators: Abra- 
ham Blum, 125 Broad St.; Rose Blum, 23 Dayton 
St., and Hilda Lange, 414 St. Mark’s Place, Linden. 

Jersey City—Edward G. Kaufer (Inc.); hardware 
and lumber. Care of Joel Gross, 15 Exchange 
Place. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro—Enterprise Co.: 
$100,000. George A. Smith, South Hill, Va., an 
incorporator. 

Whiteville—J. L. Thurston Lumber Co.; $25,000. 
To operate and maintain one or more sawmills, 
planing mills and dry kilns. Incorporators: J. L 
Thurston and Birdie H. Thurston of Bolton; George 
W. Fleming and Daisy E. Fleming of Clinton. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Cincinnati Barrel & Cooper- 
age Co.; to manufacture and deal in barrels. 

Cleveland—Mezi Bros., 2535 West 25th St.; to 
deal in lumber and building supplies. 

Coshocton—Ohio Bench & Cabinet Co., Twelfth 





and Orchard Sts.; to manufacture cabinets, benches 
furniture and wood specialties. » 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Shirley Lumber Co.; $19. 
000. Incorporators: H. A. Hodgson, 2605 East 
25th St.; Andrew Christensen and Gladys E, Chris. 
tensen. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—Palmetto Sash 
& Door Co.; $5,000. To do a general mill wor, 
business, sash, doors, screens etc. Officers: James 
M. Green, president; W. M. Floyd, vice president: 
and L. S. Green, secretary and treasurer, ‘ 

TENNESSEE. Cumberland Gap—Dickson Lum. 
ber Co.; $10,000. Incorporators: Edwin J. Lea- 
brow, C. V. Dickson and Ruth L. Dickson. 

Nashville—Hardwood Timber Co. Incorporators: 
F. L. Wynns, F.. G. Olson and E. E. Barthell, jr, 

TEXAS. Rosenberg—Brazos Valley Veneer Mil] 
(Iinc.). I. N. Mills and F. L, Tiller interested, 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Skalley-Setright Shin. 
gle & Lumber Co., 16 Walsh Block, T. J. Skalley, 
T. H. Setright and Clarence J. Coleman interested, 

Forks—Forks Shingle Co.; $10,000. Roy H, Hul. 
ing and C. I. Motteler interested. 


Casualties 


KANSAS. Winifred—Winifred Lumber Co. de- 
stroyed by fire which swept the east side of the 
town. Loss estimated at $10,000. 

OREGON. Cottage Grove—Standard Seasoning 
Co. plant at Latham, a mile south of Cottage 
Grove, destroyed by fire. Two drying sheds, offices 
and loading docks, planer and machine shops, 
2,500,000 feet of lumber, and 13 Southern Pacific 
box cars were destroyed with a loss estimated at 
$650,C00. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — John Warner 
Lumber Co. suffered loss by fire of woodworking 
machinery valued at several thousand dollars. 

TENNESSEE. Ripley—Ripley Box & Basket Co. 
plant wrecked by fire, with damage estimated at 
$100,000, about 75 percent covered by insurance, 
The plant will be rebuilt immediately, and plans 
have been completed to take care of all customers, 

TEXAS. 3eaumont—Burrus Lumber Co. mill de- 
stroyed by $35,000 fire, with only about $5.000 in- 
surance carried on the portion destroyed. Approxi- 
mately $7,000 worth of new equipment had re- 
cently been installed and it is not yet known 
whether any of the new motors can be salvaged. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Norfolk Sash & Door Co, 
planing mill plant destroyed by fire, with dam- 
age between $35,000 and $40,000, believed to be 
fully covered by insurance. A thorough survey of 
the ruins will be made before plans for rebuild- 
ing are considered. 

WASHINGTON. Wenatchee—cC. E. Grey, pioneer 
sawmill operator, suffered fire loss of $20,000 and 
is making plans to rebuild the plant, which was 
entirely destroyed. The mill was located a short 
distance south of Wells Coulee. The cookhouse, 
box factory, sawmill and commissary were wiped 
out. No insurance. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Alhambra Floor- 
ing Co., 8 McCormick Place. 

San Francisco—Eureka Hardwood Floor Co., 127 
Lobos St. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—M. C. Monaghan Lum- 
ber Co., 859 Mt. Prospect Ave.; retail millwork. 
Miles C. Monaghan, proprietor. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—A. Trotter Lumber & 
Supply Co., 153 Prince St.; retail. 

New York City—Chelsea Lumber & Molding Co., 
71 Sth Avenue, will open in about two weeks. 

Penn Yan—Walker-Bilt Co.; manufacturers of 
bins and store fixtures. Edwin J. Walker, jr., and 
Welles Griffeth, proprietors. 

OHIO. Leipsic—F. S. Pendleton Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. of McComb will establish a branch at 
Leipsic. Sheds are under construction now. 

ORBGON. Eugene—C. W. Brooks Lumber Co. 
opened for business under management of R. A. 
Babb. 

Portland—West Coast Cooperage Co., 14th and 
Powell Valley Road; will manufacture beer kegs. 

TEXAS. Collinsville—F'oxworth-Galbraith Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex., will 
open a branch here, handling lumber, building ma- 
terials, hardware, paints etc. . 

Gladewater—Rufus E. Friddle and Jess‘ Moore 
will open a hardware, paints and builders’ supplies 
store on West Glade Ave, 


New Mills and Equipment 


MINNESOTA. Cloquet—Berst-Forster-Dixfield Co. 
will establish a plant here to manufacture matches 
and woodenware, which will cost about $350,000 
with equipment. To be completed about Oct. 1. 

NEW YORK. Warrensburg—Warrensburg Manu- 
facturing Co., with offices in New York, is oo 
ing a new mill here for manufacturing hardwo0o 
articles, such as broom handles, brush backs, eX- 
celsior etc. Plans are under way for two more 
buildings. ae 

PENNSYLVANIA. Latrobe—Anderson 
Lumber Co. plans storage yards in West Latrobe, 
to cost about $30,000. us 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Conway—Veneer Manutac- 
turing Co., of which S. T. Ingram is manas®; 
plans adding machinery for manufacture of wo 
flour. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Heavy Construction, Industrial and 
Railroad Orders Better Than Retail 


Though southern pine production has been more than 10 
ercent lower than last year’s, orders are running behind, 
for they amount to only about half last year’s. The South- 
west and middle West fear serious crop damage, and retail 
yards have cut down purchases to the minimum; and 
drouth has also resulted in a falling off in demand for box 
stock, as the vegetable and fruit pack will be reduced. 
Federal projects are originating a good share of the busi- 
ness reaching the mills, and sales to industrial consumers 
have held up fairly well, while railroads have been in the 
market for moderate amounts. There is a good deal of 
complaint that a large proportion of the orders for com- 
mons is going to small mills. The Arkansas soft pine mills, 
however, have been overselling their limited production, 
chiefly in badly mixed cars of shed stock for the yards. 
These mills have also been receiving a good number of 
industrial and railroad orders. North Carolina pine mills 
report a slowing up of demand; the box plants are buying 
much less stock, being able to depend on shipments on old 
orders, and building demand is inactive. There continue 
to be reports in regard to violations of Code price regula- 
tions by small Southeast mills, and rumors of abandon- 
ment of minimums make retailers very cautious about tak- 
ing more than immediate needs. 


Northern Pine Slower; Hemlock Sales Fairly Well 
Sustained; Eastern Spruce Active 


Northern pine has been moving very slowly in the North- 
west, because the farmers there have suffered severely from 
drouth; and yard orders for mixed lots are held to a mini- 
mum. In the Niagara area also yard trade is dull, and very 
little pine is now coming in from Canada, British buying 
absorbing the cut. In both consumption areas, however, 
there has been a fair demand for box lumber. 

Northern hemlock orders are about equal to the cut— 
though the cut is many times last year’s, when the mills 
were practically shut down, and demand recently has been 
a third less than last year’s. The Michigan-Wisconsin 
consuming area has not suffered as severely as did the 
grain States from the recent drouth. 

Because of production difficulties during the spring, dry 
stocks of eastern spruce are scarce. Bookings have been 
running ahead of production, but the mills are now catch- 
ing up on their heavy files of unfilled, which on May 26 
amounted to nearly a third of total stocks. Prices are firm. 


West Coast Mills Are Meeting Waterfront Tie-up by 
Curtailment of Production 


The West Coast lumber industry is in a highly disturbed 
condition as a result of the longshoremen’s strike, which 
has cut down water shipments for domestic cargo and ex- 
port markets to a small fraction of their former volume. 
Bookings for the two weeks ended June 2 do not show the 
tull effect, as it is now becoming necessary to turn down 
all additional orders. The effect on production is marked, 
identical plants reporting their output 45 percent lower 
than in the preceding two weeks. As a result, bookings 
exceeded this curtailed output by nearly 40 percent. 

There has been some turning of what is usually inter- 
coastal business to the rails for delivery, but the facts that 
cost is higher, demand at consumption centers dull and 
stocks adequate, limit the amount. Drouth in the middle 
West is having a serious effect on demand from many sec- 
tions. There is less railroad buying, but the mills are 


expecting support from large Federally-financed projects. 

The tie-up of intercoastal shipping partly accounts for 
a mark-up in prices of many items, but not including 
boards, at eastern terminals. Wholesale stocks are ade- 
quate, though retail are light, on Atlantic coast markets. 
Retailers are buying very cautiously, for they hear constant 
rumors of a break in the Code price line-up, and building 
demand is small. Industrial users are buying fairly well, 
and there is much activity at the box plants. California 
stocks are sufficient for present market needs, but recent 
surplus is being steadily absorbed, and for certain scarcer 
items some of the buyers are turning to rail shipments. 

Export markets are demoralized by the strike. There 
has been a weakening of trans-Pacific rates, and some 
buyers feel they may go lower because idle ships will be 
hungry for freights. The most serious aspect of the strike 
is that it will leave the export market open to the entrance 
of competitive Canadian and Russian lumber; and losses 
in this field may be difficult to win back. 


Demand from the Principal Hardwood Markets Shows a 
Tapering Off 

Buying of hardwoods by the larger industrial consuming 
groups has been slowing up. Purchasing by the automotive 
industry may revive with settlement of present strikes, but 
that the market for cars is less receptive is shown by recent 
price reductions; there will be fewer sales to farmers of 
the drouth-stricken middle West. Furniture factory book- 
ings have declined, though they are well above last year’s 
very low level, and the coming shows are expected to help 
the market. Brewery cooperage demand has been hurt by 
manufacturing difficulties resulting from drouth and heat ; 
and call for box grades also is slower. There has been a 
fair call for wide assortments for retail yards, but volume 
is far below normal. Export trade is helped by extension 
of present ocean rates, and reductions of veneer rates; but 
overseas market are inclined to hold back strongly on pay- 
ing Code prices, especially during the dull vacation season. 


Business in the Western Pines Becomes Less Active; 
New Market Outlets Sought 


Bookings of the western pines mills during the two 
weeks ended June 2 fell below the level of the correspond- 
ing period last year, with production almost fifty percent 
larger than last year’s, according to reports of identical 
mills; while all mills reporting gave bookings as more than 
twenty percent below their output. Unsold stocks, how- 
ever, as reported by identical mills June 2, were below last 
year’s total; while the unfilled orders were slightly larger 
than last year’s. A falling-off in demand is largely ac- 
counted for by drouth in the middle West; while the Pa- 
cific coast longshoremen’s strike has made intercoastal 
shipments impossible. Nos. 3 and 4 grades continue to be 
the best sellers; but a mark-up in prices of No. 3 has been 
causing a slackening in sales of that grade. There are 
rather full stocks of shop and selects, with not much de- 
mand. No. 2 common had been more active recently, but 
the call from the middle West has slowed up because of 
the drouth. Most of the box shipments have been on old, 
low-priced orders, but these are about cleaned up, and a 
large apple crop promises to require an enlargement in the 
box lumber production allocations, and all new sales will 
be at Code figures. 

A noteworthy movement is reported on another page— 
the attempt of the Inland Empire to obtain rail rates that 
will enable it to ship to the Duluth, whence water ship- 
ments may be made to all Great Lakes consuming centers. 


Statistics, Pages 52-53 — Market Reports, Page 57-61— Prices, Pages 66-67 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0.b. mill sale prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex. 























change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period May 21-25, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East ° West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” mee Py a Standard Lengths Dimension ~ Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 4x4” 1x4” ..... 18.14 19.08] 2x4” , 
R&better B&better.. 35.81... B&better.. 39.00 °38.28)ix¢~ °° 77: 19:96 20.33/12 & 14°... 22.04 21.55|12,& 14’... 23.00 24.03 
Shortleaf.. 53.19 53.23 laa! “es an Rough Finish SPEC 23.17 22.83 eer ; . 
Longleaf... 58.00 *59.00| 10-20’ ° No. 2 Shiplap and 2x6” 2x ; 
No. 1— Assorted patterns | ne nette Boards, Std. Leth. |12 & 14’... 18.91 18.30/12,& 14 +7 50-08 22.38 
Shortleaf.. 41.79 *41.67|/B&better.. 36.75 37.00 J , gee 19.64 19.31/16’ .-.-.-- 69 22.31 
Longleaf. : SR 44.00  Ratucue 34.94 34.28 os thick— . Shortl f— 8” 2x8” 
pp 30.00 29.25 mornteeee *41.13 38.00) 1x 8” .... 21.26 20.77/12 & 14’... 20.89 20.50/12 & 14’... .... 24.00 
x3” flat Surfaced Finish, e” te eeee aap py 1x10” . 22.13 21.74/16 .... 7 22:00 21.50|16’ ....... 24.00 25.55 
grain— — 1x5&10" .) 44.75 45.25] 22" a Sr 2x10” 
Bé&better. . 37.30 37.87|B&better _ needy *57.13 56.42| wongleaf— 12 & 14’...21.10 ....|12 & 14’ teens 22.80 
1...... 32.00 31.78|Inch thick— 1x 8” -33.50 28.08/16" .....- 23.19 22.60)16’ ....... 24.00 23.75 
No. esis es $1.09 31.831 47 . 0.0. 43.97 43.13|5&6/4 thick— 1x10” 2+ secs %38.70] 2218” 2x12” 
1x4” rift— ee 45.06 43.82|)4x8” ..... *53.00 53.00|)1x12” -*29.41 28.00/12 & 14’... 22.37 21.50}12 & 14’...*24.40 *23.95 
R& better Br enesiwa 44.86 43.79 |5&10” 59.00 59.00 pte 23.34 22.50|16’ ....... coon “Se 
Shortleaf.. 52.11 53.00 1x5&10" <> Me CBOENIE 2cccns *67.79 67.00 No. 1 Shortleaf 
Longleaf. *63.25 ith | a ee 60.94 60.15 Dimension No. 1 Longleaf Timbers, 20’ & Under, 
No. i— ils thick— Casing, Base & Jamb | 2x4” Dimension No. 1 
Shortleaf.. 40.42 40.00|4 6 8”... 56.68 55.92 10-20 12 & 14’.. 25.45 25.46| 2x4" : Longleaf— ; 
Sih” apie .+e- 29.25|5%10” .°'° 62:19 62.75|B&better, Oe exces 26.37 26.61 zz. & 14’... 27.00 27.25) 3x4 & 4x4” 25.30 *25.00 
19” =5 - ” ae I a Saad 27.75 28.25|4x6—8x8 . 25.23 24.67 
1x4” flat oe” wan aka 73.00 71.33)1x4” ..... 49.10 49.13] 2x6 3&4 oo * 
a 7 eS . 24.13 oe x10” ..*%32.77 32.00 
erain— ——_ 1x6&8” ... 49. 61 49.36/12 & 14’.. 23.57 x . 5x10-10x10” 
B&better.. 38.08 38.04 Inch thick— 155410" .. 66.17 BE.18116 ..ccece 24.46 24.07 12 & 14 » 24.46 *24.50 *31.90 *31.80 
No. 1....++ 38.25 32.94) 4"... 36.19 36.33 2x8” 16”... s0e- 25.40 25.75 | 3a 4x12” ... 41.50 42.99 
a ae 19.00 19.32 6 comaael 38.92 37.81| No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ |i2 & 14’.. 24.40 24.19 | 2x8” 5x12-12x12” 
gi ee ee 38.96 37.00 1x4” 31 87 32 13 16’ a 25.38 25.50 12 & 14’ * 25.14 26.25 40.20 *492 68 
Ceiling, Standard 1x5&10” .. 42.80 42.04]4x%6” “"""" 33 44 33°48 2x10” RES 26.11 27.25 Shortleaf— ' 
sR Lengths  veccas 54.09 53.93/60 7" " i: ee 26.50 *26.42 axte° itis mill 3x4&4x4” . 21.75 20.90 
B&better.. 28.11 28.50 | No.1 Shiplap and /|14’ ...... 26.58 26.88/44, “"""°°° +o . x6—8x! . 0.11 
oF = + Plaster Lath Boar , , eae 28.38 33.00) 3&4x10” .. 25.84 25.00 
No. . 27.50 *25.02 | a oo 16" wenaee 7 Tey |... 29.50 34.00|5x10-10x10 32.67 *24.75 
%x4"— %x1%", 4’ = «ews 32.51 32.39|2x12 2x12” 3&4x12” .. 28.09 *30.49 
B&better.. 28.22 27.68|No. 1..... 3.49 3.59 1x5&10” 35.71 34.58}12 & 14’ 29.67 28.00}12 & 14’... 33.63 34.00] 5x12-12x12” 
No. 1. . 25.18 25.50iNo. 2..... 2.78 *2.64/)1x12 45.72 45.07/16’ ...... oh a 8 |) ee 36.50 *36.41 *31.07 *26.50 
Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber Seattle, Wash. June 2.—Prices for red 


and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of Trade, 
for the four weeks, April 30 to June 2, inclu- 
sive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
June 2, 1934, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1933: 

















Receipts 

Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
April 30 to 11934 89,470 26,417 63,053 
June 2 {1933 77,059 24,792 52,267 
Inc. or Gec....... + 12,411 +1,625 §+10,786 
Jan. 1 to 11934 381,975 118,970 263,005 
June 2 §1933 295,116 92,548 202,568 
Ie fs eee +86,859 +26,422 §+60,437 

Shingles— 

April 30 to 11934 15,286 15,600 *314 
June 2 §1933 19,690 12,308 7,382 
i ee 8 wee nee —4,404 +3,292 §—7,696 
Jan. 1 to 11934 54,933 59,210 *4,27” 
June 2 §1933 54,845 46,639 8,2u6 
Ine. OF GO6ecccccecs +88 +12,571 §—12,483 


*Shipments above receipts. 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1934 and 1933 net receipts. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended June 2: 

First Second Third 
$55.73 $43.03 


WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., June 6.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 





4§x2%” 





Finish— Factory stock— 
ES = $55.00 ERs $22.00 
NY is a ena are 36.00 | RRS Fee 23.00 
ee reer rer Oe ads ecnmenae 27.50 

pera $42.50 @ 44.50 SS ae 
: F oe | TS Eee: 31.50 

sat — Rehan 34.00 
14x6” Flat er. 24.00 Lath eooeeccccee 4.00 
144x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box 15.00 





cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, ¥e-inch 
td 


lear —" 
Sry ee $22.00 $20.00 $17.00 
eer er reer 26.00 22.00 19.00 
PE venecéewweras 27.00 25.00 20.00 
: Clear Bungalow Siding % inch 
EE FEEL AEE: RRA 37.00 
PY aakorien ecb ended cannes dake okenen 47.00 
ENE =. Wik frdkix bd Oka 4b Scots eee 59.00 
Finish, B&hetter $2S or S48 
or Rough 
EE OM de ba ewe ov ca hele hale 6 Ge albaaie wd aaa $40.00 
EES ay ee oe SH ES © 45.00 
EE cits hr ak Sues Iacbaipio ws it ai ob ceied oe ab eta aed rw ad 50.00 
+g ie RECA ESSN SS Ce ayy ae ee 70.00 
DE ' wiepibichbe ae OW anes wnlkice eelaaee ae 75.00 
2) Sp esgk's dso Sera sa Ci des seen icles ee eld he 80.00 
DS eas wlth ssh isso SAGs asso lls cas 85.00 
NIE ater he bso: da bi wretwik’wxolniewewkk 90.00 
Ceiling or Flooring 
Dl  erexcetiwasenandabuame se teleLe cased $25.00 
| ge nr inte ge yey eens Cimcrg ep tet a SEC ay BERT. 28.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x4” and under..........ce+ee0- 64% 


Made from other SISOS... cccccecceceess 54% 
Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 





100 lin. ft. 

BT asics lace Soiar Wl Sovds are tak a di le ack aca > ohne © $0.25 

bala ie Ne oe Stas a irae lie cr aR oe ae ee .30 

RN iri oa os Al a te ee ae 35 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 

Seattle, Wash. June 2.—The following 


minimum prices on red cedar shingles, per 
square f. o. b. mill, represent the market 
price, except where figures in parenthesis 
following minimum price indicate average 
sales are above the minimum: 


To THE TRADE— No. 1 No. No. 3 
aaa a aaa ap bite wae een $2.67 $2. 13 $1.79 
RE 2.13 1.54 
Se 66 BEE. BE )occcee 3.30 2.13 1.69 
3.60 (2.20) (2.00) 
a GR ebcvacecwe 2.91(2.95) 2.23 1.64 
Dimensions— 
eee 3.06 2.52 
6”-5/24%4"-18) - 3.30 
(67-4/2-24") ..cccce (3.20) 
To WHOLESALERS Game discount )— 
pielatna Ppa 97 1.63 
18” (5/2) ; ccaeene ~- 2.5 1.95 1.32 
24” (4 bdl. sa.) reer - 3.00 1.88 1.44 
Se GD ccccedcces- ee 2.05 1.46 
Dimensions— 
(5/2-16” Tere. 2.36 
(6”-5/2 Trl8) «.... 8.08 
(6. aa? sececve (3.50) 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 


weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine 
mills during the week ended June 2: 
Flooring 
: 1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ....... $52.00 $52.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 38.50 38.00 
Ceiling 
gra 8 aie ee $28.00 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, }4x4”...... $36.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 36.00 
Dae Beare Pe. BE BS ccccccsvesbeccccs 24.00 
Finish, S4S, B&better 
SE sittksevereswh cach eok es weenie we ewe ean $44.00 
ne I ls ae a a 45.00 
| __ gl SRE S SASE CS Ra 50.00 
BT vei ac: ecevitavit tes nn alte arta cats ten fava sata ati 62.00 
Casing & Base 
EE GOP Be See! ERE SR EE peer $49.00 
na. ord ad ao a anon ody aeteral ee 56.00 
EE” seutciwennawedecaaes aweee sean 50.00 
Moldings Discount 
Se Oe BO og co eewia ene eaweeeein ae 52% 
I a ie al a is a ek ae 47% 
No. 1 Fencing and Boards 
ee no ce ebee wer aha eoebe wed . -$33.00 
a lan rt aad loti dai eal i mtael aie 2.00 
Se Btskencwes Sau aaa amba eae 45.00 
Dimension S4S 
No. 1, a et Series ee ‘ $26.50 
a ED cncgawes dv cieanavecnmun 29.50 
= ia os al nal ch ae ncaa id aicig a 25.50 
i ond Seng a paw meee naam ee 31.50 
I a win ninS. cb emniee' a auie aint 27.50 
Pk es ET at aKb am awed were amaelee 22.00 
BN a nin ian wiiniace a mata nee 19.50 
Lath 
i: Ee  coceuepeexavnnaens oot B26 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, June 2.—Average prices of logs: 
Fir: No. 1, $20-17; No. 2, $18-13; No. 3, 


$10-11; lumber logs, 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8-9. Export, $16-17. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., June 6.—Log market quo- 
tations: 


Yellow Fir: = Mo. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $9. 


Red Fir: $1 
oa: Shingle logs, $12-13; 
2 and 3, $9 


$18-1 
@10 
» $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3, 


11-9. 
Cedar: Shingle logs, 


lumber 1ogs, 


Hemlock: 7“ 
Spruce: No. 1 
$10-9. 
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Following are minimum prices f. o. 
ee eo ci 
lis e mber Code Authority: oO. No. 2 7 Followi 
Rage ~ ag! a nome ELM ty Com Com = base, on oa =" quotations, Memphis 
AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 674 0 . 10.08 40.00 21.00 16.00 « (Minimum prices authorized by the Lumb 
Ex ieee 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 beta et nt) TS TY Code Authority spat be net lose, then ©. 0. b. 
Ex. pemane 00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20. SE cgaaescnae: ' : ¥ 8 freight to destination 
the Oe eccacane $0.00 $0.00 40:00 30:00 20:00 10/4 secs. ees ca Jomacen City, Tenn. Mompuls, ‘Tens. oF Al- 
pw esses 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 12/4 .......-. 10:00 90:00 8.00 80.00 pe Bx2e Wxl%" tad" x1 % 
st AssWOOD . : . Cir. qtd. wht. x 4 
Side a cpaauiien 60.00 50. No.1 No.2 No.3 j -$107.00 $86.00 $73.50 $54.0 
Be Go BS RH Bae Bee UT Be Bg fat te BRR Ee He 
RARE ‘00 68:00 42:00 30.00 2200 5/4 ........ 60.00 45. . . el. qtd. red... 65.00 659. 2 : 
areas $8.00 68.00 42.00 30.00 32.00 6/4 «+2777: 60.00 00 38.00 25.00 19.00 Clr. pln. wht... 72.50 59.50 48.00 46.00 
24.03 Seeman 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 .. wc: Se ae ae ae ae a red... 69:00 60.00 49:00 47.00 
25.11 Oe vo ns + ne 85.00 70.00 60.00 :... Harp 7 ee oe oe oe ae 83:00 48:00 39.00 
ey stoc 4 & : . oO. oO. : - red... 65. é " 
22.38 grade, FAS, He Ne bee eae No rand mare Beco 4600 4000 3700 1600 18-00 a | oo ce 50.50 43:50 35.00 84.00 
22.31 better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. sie 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17:00 +300 No. 2 com. — 23:00 31:00 is36 34.00 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 70.00 65.00 45.00 32.00 17. ere , ' 8.00 18.00 
24.00 BIRCH FAS Sel Com Com No.8 8/4 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 [2 2 « x2” %x1%"” fyx2” 
25.55 (A 60.00 45.00 37.00 28.00 18.00 244 90.00 75.00. 60.00 35.00 1x4” #3 $16.00 pb Biohn SM + i + ld bat 
5/4... 5.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 1:00 10/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 a Se se; ee eee oe 
22.80 i caths 0.00 55.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 /4 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 ee Se ae fe 
234 8/4... 75.00 65.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 16/4 160.00 135.00 105.00 Sel. qd. red... S209 See fe 
10/4022: 35:99 $0.00 70-00 50.00 1x4” Kiun Dryinc CHarces—65/8, 3/4&4/4, $6; Clr. Din. wat... oD Sebo Bree 
ogo5 | e/deeeees 00 90.00 75.00 55.00 1x6” Pe ee er eee ee eo 67.00 66.00 67.50 
24.13 aa 150.00 135.00 115.00 1x4” A.L. basswood, $1 per M less. Ar sis Sel, pin. red... 62:00 61.00 $8.00 
os awe ad oe 28.00 22.00 1x4” A.L. WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR D No. 1 com. wht. 42:00 $200 tet 
—a : 3.00 30.00 38.00 —Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, re No. 1 com. red. 42.00 43:00 41:00 
Bh EO AN Trg Na.t No. SEGMag MANS tiem tnd gan, AG; baw “New Ware dlivored pricas may be obtain 
» 4 H stock, 500 po ew Yor elive 
25.00 mo ss = 2 fe If inspection is after KD add 5% poo 38; for Meinen, $4. above: For if be ghtnined 
ocean q : : . inc 
32:00 a nana ye +3 ape 21.00 Mn nnd crn hy BA ny and mill- Chicago rs mame edi pron ha a i 
nie : /! 8.00 21.00 figure maple on birch basis. n List; except, 38, ag i ~ 7 page od for }- ooh —— 
42.92 a ere wae 
sit F. O. B. MILL SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN AND APPALACHIAN HARDWO 
20.90 Following are prices on southern and Appalachian hardwoods reperted duri ODS 
20.11 A—Freight absorption BLACK GUM uring the period ended June 1, f. 0. b. mill basis: 
25.00 B—Below standard Quartered RED OAK SOFT ELM 
24.75 C—Southern export sale|FAS ” Quartered FAS . “Ee OAK ’ POPLAR 
wa | as Ruste Pr eee] 3090, [GEO tenn [eh on TOA TPA OT aap [Bax pan th 
vc. d “. ° 4 . ox s. -17"” 
26.50 D—Southern export sale, 6/4 Plat 32.25A FAS Plain 17.75A @ 21.25A $4 ce 4/4 2 - 81.75 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








WILLIAM H. MANAGAN, 69, vice president 
of the Krause & Managan Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
and Krause & Managan (Inc.), Lake Charles, 
La., a director of other lumber companies and 
a prominent leader of Louisiana Baptists, 
died at his home May 20 after two weeks’ 
serious illness and three years of failing 
health. Born near Covington, Pa., he taught 
school there for a time and then studied at 
a business college in Williamsport. The 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. was operating 
in Williamsport at that time, and young Mr. 
Managan obtained a job as a clerk at the 
company’s new mill at Orange, Tex.; this 
started him on his lumber career. After eight 
months at Orange he entered the employ of 
the Perkins & Miller Lumber Co. at Westlake, 
La., and there he met Rudolph Krause, an- 
other Perkins & Miller clerk. Since then the 
two had been partners, at first buying and 
selling timber on a small scale but increasing 
their operations as the years passed. In 1892 
Perkins & Miller incorporated their company 
and the two clerks continued to buy its stock 
until in 1906 they acquired complete owner- 
ship of the company and changed its name 
to Krause & Managan Lumber Co. (Ltd.); its 
main mill was at Westlake. After the timber 
in that area was cut off the company entered 
the retail lumber and building material busi- 
ness at Jennings, then in 1925 established its 
Lake Charles retail division, and now has 
eight branches, operated by Krause & Mana- 
gan (Inc.), while the original company con- 
tinues to conduct its land holdings separately. 
Mr. Managan also was active in other enter- 
prises, and was a director of the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co., and Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., of Shreve- 
port, and also a director of the Murray- 
Brooks Hardware Co., at Lake Charles. In 
church work Mr. Managan was an enthusi- 
astic and conscientious leader, and for more 
than forty-five years he was a member of 
the Westlake Baptist Church, of which he 
was the leading organizer and builder. He 
was a past president of the Louisiana Baptist 
Convention and president of its executive 
board for many years, past president and a 
trustee of the Louisiana College Board, for 
several years Louisiana member of the board 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky., and in 1917 an organizer 
of the Baptist Bible Institute, of which he 
had been a trustee ever since, being a gen- 
erous patron of this and many other good 
works. Besides his lumber and church activi- 
ties he was Louisiana vice president of the 
Irish historical society, past president of 
the Lake Charles Rotary Club, and in 1922 
the secretary of the Calcasieu Deep-water 
Committee. He traveled extensively, both in 
this country and abroad. Surviving are his 
widow; four sons, W. H. Managan, jr., C. M., 
R. E. and L. C. Managan, all of Lake Charles; 
a daughter, Mrs. F. T. McCollum, of Lamesa, 
Tex.; eleven grandchildren; a brother, M. S. 
Managan, Covington, Pa.; and a sister, Mrs. 
Eda Saterlee, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUGENE W. MONTGOMERY, 80, president of 
the William Hoskins Lumber Co., Galena, IIL, 
died June 1 at his home. His first occupation 
was telegraphy, and once he received a mes- 
sage which Samuel Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph, transmitted. In 1880 he moved 
from Ohio to Galena, and became associated 
with the lumber company which Mr. Hoskins 
had founded in 1854. Mr. Montgomery sub- 
sequently became the owner of the yard, and 
continued to do a good business in lumber 
and other building materials. He took a 
deep interest in Americanism and was a 
member of several patriotic societies identi- 
fied with the early history of our country, 
for he was a direct descendant of John and 
Priscilla Alden; one of his activities in this 
line was the compilation of “The Five Gos- 
pels of Americanism,” of which a number of 
lumbermen received copies. He was a dele- 
gate to the Republican national convention of 
1888, and presented the chairman with a gavel 
made of wood from General Grant’s work- 
bench in Galena. In recent years Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s son, S. H. Montgomery, had taken 
over the management of most of the com- 
pany's affairs; besides the latter, Mr. Mont- 
gomery is survived by his widow and a 
daughter. 


FRITZ SALMEN, 79, prominent Louisiana 
lumber and brick manufacturer and retailer, 
died May 30 after a week’s illness at his 
home in Slidell. He came to America from 
Switzerland and in 1884 he started manufac- 
turing bricks at Slidell, with two employees. 
In 1890 his brothers Jacob and Albert joined 
him, and the three built a sawmill, operating 
as the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. They 
established in 1900 what was rated as the 
finest retail lumber yard in New Orleans, 
occupying six city squares along Carrollton 
Avenue. Later an $80,000 structure was 


erected to house the retail enterprise. In 


1925 the company merged with Hortman 
(Ine.) and the National Sash & Door Co. 


to form the $2,000,000 Hortman-Salmen Co. 
(Inc.), of which Fritz Salmen’s son, Fred W. 
Salmen, became chairman of the board of 
directors. The company did a large business 
both in this country and in Latin America. 
Besides the son Mr. Salmen is survived by 
two grandsons and a granddaughter. Boy 
Scouts, whom Mr. Salmen aided by donating 
a 72-acre camp site near Slidell, served as a 
guard of honor at his funeral, and sounded 
taps at his grave. 


ARTHUR C. LEACH, 55, president of Leach 
Brothers (Inc.), Joliet, Ill., died June 3 at a 
local hospital where he had undergone an 
operation two days before. He had been in ill 
health for more than a year. In 1890, while 
only a boy of 11, he joined his father in the 
lumber and coal business, but left to serve 
in the Spanish-American War as a corporal 
in the 3rd Illinois infantry. After the war he 
returned to the lumber business and since 
1910 he had been associated with his brother 
Howard E. Leach in the retail lumber and 
coal firm that for years has been an impor- 
tant factor in the Joliet construction indus- 
try. Arthur Leach, a genial and likable man, 
was popular and active in his community. 
He was a past president of the Joliet Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, past commander of 
Joliet’s Spanish-American veterans, past 
president of the Joliet Rotary Club, and was 
an alderman from 1908 to 1914. He was a 
member of the school board of inspectors for 
five years, and at one time its president. He 
also was active in other civic affairs. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two daughters, two 
granddaughters and_ three brothers. A 
nephew, Paul Howard Leach, is secretary of 
the lumber company. 


HEBER J. FULLER, 68, for twenty-four 
years assistant secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, died 
suddenly June 4, of a heart attack. He 
seemed in good health at the office that 
morning, but when he went out to lunch he 
became ill, and died shortly afterward in a 
hospital. He was well known to hardwood 
lumbermen, for he was in charge of publica- 
tions, such as the yearbook, and of solicita- 
tion for new members. Before joining the 
staff of the hardwood association he was 
employed by the Lumbermen’s Credit Asso- 
ciation, and previous to that he was with the 
Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency. The late 
Frank Fish, one of the owners of the Foster 
agency, subsequently became secretary-treas- 
urer of the hardwood association and Mr. 
Fuller became one of his assistants. Sur- 
viving are Mrs. Fuller and five daughters, two 
of whom are married. 


HARCOURT J. PRATT, 67, president of the 
Kingston Lumber Corporation, Kingston, N. 
Y., the Hudson Lumber & Supply Corpora- 
tion, Hudson, N. Y., George W. Pratt & Son, 
Highland, N. Y., the Marlborough Manufac- 
turing & Supply Co., Marlborough, N. Y., and 
of other firms, was killed May 27 when his 
automobile left the pavement and crashed 
into a telephone pole, due to a tire blowout. 
Mrs. Pratt, who was riding with him, was 
taken with him to the Kingston Hospital, 
but it was found that she suffered only cuts 
and bruises. Mr. Pratt, besides his promi- 
nence in the lumber industry, was also active 
politically and from 1924 to 1932 represented 
the 27th District in Congress. Before that 
he was treasurer of Ulster County, and had 
held various other public offices. At one time 
he was president of the Highland Board of 
Education. Besides Mrs. Pratt he is survived 
by a son and a daughter. 


FRANK B. LANE, 53, president of the 
Lane Lumber & Veneer Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., died at a local hospital May 14 after 
a brief illness and an operation. After eight 
years in other work, in the East and in the 
South, in 1908 he became Chicago representa- 
tive of the Mengel Co., of Louisville, Ky., and 
two years later he was transferred to the 
Grand Rapids territory. He organized his 
own company in 1923, in association with 
H. F. Hoogerhyde, the late S. L. Frazier, and 
Philip Sanford, jr., of Grand Rapids, and C. 
C. Mengel of Louisville. He is survived by 
his widow, a daughter, and his parents. 


CHARLES H. UPDIKE, 72, president of the 
Updike Kennedy Co. (Inc.), Trenton, N. J., 
prominent retail lumber firm, died May 24 
after an extended illness. He was postmaster 
of Trenton for nearly eleven years, but re- 
signed last summer because of his poor 
health. He also was a director of the New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association and of the 
Engineers Club. After more than fifteen 
years in other lines of work Mr. Updike 
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entered the lumber industry as an employee 
of the Robert W. Kennedy Lumber Co., ang 
in 1898 he acquired George S. Dailey’s inter. 
est in Kennedy & Dailey, the firm name of 
which subsequently was changed, and Mr 
Updike continued as its president until his 
death. Of recent years his son, Gershom 
Horace Updike, has been associated with hi 

in the business. Others surviving Mr. Updike 
are his widow, two brothers and two grand- 
children. 


HENRY FAY ISHERWOOD, 25, oldest son 
of Henry R. Isherwood, former secretary. 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, St. Louis, Mo., was fatally injured May 
20 when a friend’s car in which he was q 
passenger collided with another car. He was 
thrown out of the car and suffered a frac. 
tured skull, and despite heroic efforts to save 
him, he died May 22 without regaining con- 
sciousness. The young man had been em- 
ployed by the Community Power & Light Co, 
for six years, and had a bright future ahead 
of him; three weeks ago the company closed 
its St. Louis offices and he was transferred 
to the offices of the Missouri Utilities Co, in 
Cape Girardeau. He was home in St. Louis 
for the week-end when the accident occurred. 
Besides his father and mother he is survived 
by his brother, Robert J. Isherwood, a noted 
golf player. 


PAUL H. HOMAN, 47, secretary-treasurer 
and manager of the Belleville Lumber Co,, 
South Bend, Ind., died in a local hospital 
May 29, the day after his car had been struck 
by a fast passenger train. His stenographer, 
Miss Ann Johanson, 28, whom he was taking 
home, as was his custom, was thrown from 
the car and was killed instantly. Mr. Homan 
entered the lumber business with the Good- 
land Lumber Co., Goodland, Ind., and went 
later to Three Oaks, Mich., where he was 
manager and part owner of the Three Oaks 
Lumber Co. In 1928 he went to South Bend 
to help build the Belleville plant, the newest 
in the Bales & Hass line and one of the best 
equipped in the State. Mr. Homan is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters, his par- 
ents, and three sisters and two brothers. 


EDWARD R. MITTELSTADT, 61, member 
of the retail lumber firm of Mittelstadt Bros.,, 
Laurel, Neb., died May 16 at his home. The 
immediate cause of death was a heart attack, 
but he had been in failing health for months. 
He came to America from Poland in 1891 and 
for three years worked for an uncle in a 
saw mill in Minnesota. Then in 1893 he 
moved to Nebraska and he and his two broth- 
ers, Louis and A. G. Mittelstadt, established 
the retail lumber business in the new town. 
He was active in civic affairs and held posi- 
tions of responsibility. He also was an 
enthusiastic church worker. He is survived 
by his widow, four sons, two daughters, four 
brothers, four sisters, and one granddaughter. 


WILLIAM S. GOFF, 68, president of the 
Goff Lumber Co., Hanover, Pa., died in a 
local hospital May 22 after three weeks’ ill- 
ness of pneumonia, apoplexy and other com- 
plications. His father founded the lumber 
company in 1867, and when the son took over 
the business he well maintained the com- 
pany’s prestige. He was a past president 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association 
and was active in civic and political circles. 
Surviving are his widow, a son Warren Mor- 
gan Goff, who is associated with the lumber 
firm, one other son and two daughters, and 
four grandchildren. 


FRANK H. ADDYMAN, 50, president of the 
Ardsley Lumber Co., Ardsley, N. Y., died May 
14 in a sanatorium in New York City, sev- 
eral days after an operation. He was a cap- 
tain in the quartermaster corps during the 
World War and at the time of his death was 
a major in the reserve. After the war he 
established the lumber company at Ardsley 
and was successful in business. He also was 
active in his community’s civic and political 
life, and at the time of his death was mayor 
of Ardsley, after having held other positions 
of trust. His widow and a son, Donald, sur- 
vive. 


SEWELL W. THOMPSON, auditor of the 
H. W. Ross Lumber Co.’s yards in South 
Dakota, died suddenly May 27 at Sioux Falls. 
He was associated for a number of years 
with his father, the late William Thompson, 
lumber retailer of Hastings, Neb., and on the 
latter’s death the son took over the manage- 
ment of the Thompson line of yards. He sold 
the business, however, to E. P. Wells and 
G. P. Thompson, who continued as the North 
Star Lumber Co., and in 1912 Sewell Thomp- 
son took the position with the Ross com- 
pany. His widow and a son survive. 


MRS. AMELIA CLANCY, 71, wife of Wil- 
liam Clancy, president of the Lumbermens 
Credit Association (Red Book), Chicago, died 
at her home June 1 after a long illness. She 
was the daughter of Joseph Schoentaler, pio- 
neer Chicago meat packer, and was a life- 
long resident of this city. Surviving besides 


her husband are a son, William C. Clancy, 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Credit Asso- 
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ciation; two daughters, Mrs. William Wilson 
Renshaw and Mrs. Robert P. Hastey; and a 
prother, Robert B. Schoentaler. 


ALBERT A. ALLEN, 79, head of the Mount 
Morris Lumber Co., Mount Morris, N. m 
died May 30 at a hospital in Rochester. After 
nis schooling he entered his father’s employ 
in the lumber business; when the latter died 
in 1889 Albert Allen was executor, and by 
purchasing the interests of the other heirs 
he became sole owner of the mill property. 
For a time he was a salesman for the R. 
Laidlaw Lumber Co. of Buffalo. Surviving 
are his widow and a daughter. 


GEORGE W. BROECKER, 46, manager of 
the Fuller-Goodman Co.’s lumber yard at 
Markesan, Wis., died May 30 after a month’s 
illness at his home. He went to Markesan 
in 1913 and entered actively into the com- 
munity life there; for the last eleven years 
he was scoutmaster of the local Boy Scout 
troop and he also was affiliated with several 
fraternal societies. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, three brothers and five 
sisters. 


ROBERT HAVILAND, 66, vice president of 
the Cornell-Haviland Co. (Inc.), at Chappa- 
qua, N. Y., died May 24 at a hospital in Mount 
Kisco, where a few days previously he had 
undergone an operation for appendicitis. He 
also was vice president of the Mount Pleasant 
Bank & Trust Co. in Pleasantville. For twen- 
ty-five years he was clerk of the Purchase 
quarterly meeting of the Quaker Church. His 
widow and two daughters survive. 


DAVID G. COOPER, 82, retail lumber and 
coal dealer of Collingwood, Ont., died May 29 
at his home. In 1874 he went from Toronto 
to Collingwood to associate with A. M. Dodge 
& Co., who were operating there and else- 
where on Georgian Bay, and later Mr. Cooper 
operated the same mills himself. More re- 
cently he and his son Kenneth had gone into 
the retail business. Besides the son, two 
daughters survive. 


LESLIE CLARENCE WALKER, 62, promi- 
nent lumberman of Norfolk, Va., died May 23 
at his home, of a heart attack. President of 
the Sawyer-Walker Lumber Co. for twenty- 
five years, seven months ago he became asso- 
ciated with M. T. Blassingham & Co. (Inc.). 
He had been a Norfolk resident for thirty- 
four years. Surviving are his widow, two 
sons, two daughters and two brothers. 


WILLARD WINSLOW, 69, president of the 
Indiana Quartered Oak Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., died May 23 at his home in Scarsdale, 
of a heart attack. He formerly was in the 
lumber business at Boston, Mass., as a mem- 
ber of Badger & Winslow, but that partner- 
ship was dissolved when he moved to New 
York thirty-five years ago. He is survived 
by a daughter and two brothers. 


JOHN E. COLLINS, 41, president of the 
Darlington Lumber Co., Darlington, Wis., died 
May 18. Immediately after graduating from 
the local schools he joined his father in the 
lumber business and assumed the presidency 
of the company after the latter’s death. Dur- 
ing the World War he served with the 33rd 
Division. He is survived by his mother, a 
sister and a brother. 


MRS. SARAH SHELLABARGER LEIDIGH, 
93, widow of John H. Leidigh, a founder of 
the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., died May 29 at her home. She 
married Mr. Leidigh in 1863. A daughter, 
Miss Jane Leidigh, of Kansas City, and a 
son, John, of Los Angeles, Calif., survive. 


MRS. GEORGE W. FOSTER, 59, wife of 
the secretary and general manager of the 
Foster Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., died 
at her home last week. Surviving are two 
daughters, Mrs. William H. McCrary and Miss 
Ione Foster, a son, John Ford Foster, and a 
Sister, Mrs. W. W. Kennedy. 


EDGAR R. SMITH, 72, for over fifty years 
a lumber dealer of Hartford, Mich., died May 
22. He was active and prominent in civic 
life and served several terms on the village 
council. His widow, one son and three daugh- 
ters survive. 


CHARLES E. McKINNEY, 51, owner of the 

West Lebanon Lumber Co., West Lebanon, 
Ind., died May 23 at a hospital in Danville, 
Ill. He had been ill for some time at his 
home in Rossville, Ill. The widow and a 
daughter survive. 


EDWARD J. McFEELY, 57, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Alfred B. Ayers Co. (Inc.), well 
known lumber firm of Newark, N. J., died 
May 10 at a hospital after ten days’ illness. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons, Ed- 
ward and Robert, and two daughters. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Will Report Amended Housing 
Bills 


(Continued from Page 19) 

Senator Stevens the matter of the National 
Housing bill now before Congress. I not only 
wrote Congressman Collins, but had an oppor- 
tunity recently to talk with him in person. All 
of them assured me that they will do everything 
they can to help push this legislation through.— 
Cc. L. Gray, C. I. Gray Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss. 


ls Effort to Promote Sale of Lumber 


We, and I am quite sure others connected with 
the lumber industry, are grateful for the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN’S efforts in promoting the sale 
of lumber. Referring to the editorial in the May 
26 issue, “‘Administration Moves to Revive Home 
Building,” it seems that at last something def- 
inite is about to evolve out of Congress. In 
calling on the retail yards all over the territory, 
we find the statement constantly being made 
that if finances were available to prospective 
builders, a virtual boom for the lumber industry 
would result. We also appreciate your comments 
in another editorial in same issue, urging attend- 
ance at the annual convention. Certainly there 
never was a time when we could less afford to 
work as individuals than at present. If we are 
to retain cost-protection in our Code set-up, our 
problems must be worked out in the way in- 
tended by NRA—that is, a self-regulated body 
—and not depend upon Washington.—O. H. 
CAMPBELL, Sales manager Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Bogalusa, La. 

In an effort to assist in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S campaign for Government assistance 
in home building and home modernizing, I wrote 
to our congressman, C. Murray Turpin, from 
whom I have just received a letter in which he 
says: “I assure you I shall be pleased to cast 
my vote in favor of this legislation unless it 
should be so amended as to destroy the real 
intent.”—Irvinc S. GLOMAN, general manager 
South Side Lumber Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


That interest in this legislation is widespread 
and the co-operation of lumbermen in contact- 
ing their congressmen and helping to secure 
the enactment of this legislation by the present 
Congress is general, may be noted from the 
above mentioned letters and many others that 
have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
all sections of the country. Among other lum- 
bermen who have advised that they have con- 
tacted their congressmen and many of whom 
have sent copies of the letters received from 
their representatives in Congress, are the fol- 
lowing : 

Campbell Lumber Co., Covington, Ga.; W. 
F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber Co., Waco, Tex.; 
Dalton Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.; Charles E. 
Lane, Parkersburg, W. Va.; O. J. Odegaard, 
Marysville, Calif.; Streator Clay Manufactur- 
ing Co., Streator, Ill.; W. J. Durham Lumber 
Co., Neenah, Wis.; C. M. Wall & Son, Lexing- 
ton, N. C.; Tombaugh Lumber Co., Canton, 
Ohio; Velde Lumber Co., Pekin, Ill.; Big Jo 
Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan.; John T. Cottrell 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; and the City Lumber 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Thinks Housing Bill Will Pass 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., June 7.—H. R. North- 
up, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who has followed the housing bill perhaps 
as closely as any one else, today stated that in 
his opinion the bill will become a law before 
Congress adjourns, with no very material 
changes. 





Revenue Freight Loadings 

A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that rev- 
enue freight for the two weeks ended May 26, 
1934, totaled 1,235,709 cars, as follows: Forest 
products, 50,801 cars (an increase of 1,023 cars 
above the amount for the two weeks ended May 
12); grain, 66,869 cars; ore, 54,816 cars; coal, 
212,989 cars; coke, 13,801 cars; livestock, 32,509 
cars; merchandise, 328,333 cars, and miscella- 
neous, 485,591 cars. The total loadings for the 
two weeks ended May 26 show an increase of 
29,765 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended May 12. 














f How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
; In Classified Department 
Gue 160md s-ccccocss ccecccceeceees30 Comts a line 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line ! 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cerits a line 





Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues..... ..$5.40 a line 


consecutive 
Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 


Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 

industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 

and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and _ timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


WANTED 


Salesmen 

















WANTED: COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVES 


Well known Pacific Coast distributor of Douglas 
Fir, Spruce and Cottonwood Plywood will be in- 
terested to hear from commission representatives 
with experience and clientele. Exceptionally de- 
sirable connection for good men. 

Address “E, 49,’’ care American Lumberman. 





PROMINENT SOUTHERN WHOLESALER 


Offering close co-operation, is in need of several 
active commission men in various consuming sec- 
tions for the sale of Pine, Hardwood and Cypress. 
Write for details. 

Address “E. 48,’ care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 


For Short Leaf Pine Mill producing twenty-five 
million feet per annum, who is well acquainted 
with trade in CFA territory, to handle sales from 
mill office. 

Address “Band Mill,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


Must know how to set machines, sharpen knives, 
file and hammer eight-inch band saws. Mill elec- 
tric. Steady employment. 

Bishop Lumber Co., 2315 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Employment 





YOUNG ARCHITECT—OCOLLEGE GRADUATE 


With 4 years’ experience wants position with lum- 

ber company. Experienced in planing mill and in 

handling retail trade of lumber yard. Ref. 
Address “E. 56,” care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED 


As retail manager or asst. manager, 17 yrs. exp. 
handling lumber, paint and bldg. supplies. Mar- 
ried; best refs. 


Address “E. 54,” care American Lumberman. 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED 

lumber office experience, accounting 
experienced estimating, retail selling. 
“E,. 61,’ care American Lumberman. 


Bookkeeper; 
graduate, 
Address 





PRACTICAL OFFICE OR YARDMAN 
17 years’ experience in retail lumber business, in- 
cluding 6 years in office. Age 36. 
Address “E. 50," care American Lumberman. 





SUCCESSFUL RET. MGR.—20 YRS. EXP. 


Active, dependable, good record, excellent collector, 

business getter; prefer fair sized town in middle 

West. 
Address “E. 


58,"" care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER, EXECUTIVE & SALES MANAGER 


Can take entire charge lumber office, mill or 
wholesale; also bookkeeper; go anywhere; unques- 
tionable references. 

Address “E. 38,” care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WTD. IN COLO.—NEW MEXICO—ARIZ. 


Thoroughly experienced retail lumber yard man- 
ager, now employed, seeks a permanent connec- 
tion. Estimate buildings from excavation to 
completion, both labor and material. Make plans 
and details, Long millwork and sawmill expe- 
rience. Competent in all branches. In g00d 
health. Like position as yard manager, or trav- 
eling salesman with reliable company in this 
territory. 
ae 7” 


Address care American Lumberman. 





ESTIMATOR, BILLER AND DRAFTSMAN 
Desires position with lumber company, 35 years of 
age. 10 years’ experience. Any location. Avail- 
able now. References. 

Address “D. 31,"" care American Lumberman. 





BOUND COPIES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 
Lumber Code may be obtained from the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill, Price 10 cents. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S&S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








MILLWORK ESTIMATOR—DRAFTSMAN 
Might invest some. 10 yrs. Supt.—exp’d on mach. 


—cabn’t, detailed millwk. Structural Engineer 
b’ld’g constr’n. 
Address “E, 43,"" care American Lumberman. 





MAKE MONEY ON MILLWORK TODAY! 


Millwork factory efficiency expert can take mod- 
erately equipped plant and produce odd and stock 
millwork at a cost to make local and jobbing trade 
profitable. Ask for proof. Gilt edge ref. Con- 
sider part % arrangement. 

Address ‘‘E. 42," care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION WANTED 


Man with 18 years’ experience in retail and mail- 
order sales of Lumber and Building Materials, also 
architectural service and short-cut estimating. De- 
sires option of buying part interest. 

Address “E. 41," care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN, 23, WISHES TO ENTER OFFICE 


Of an enterprising lumber concern, one which will 
enable him to gain the benefits of his ambitions. 
Four years high school. Hard worker, honest, de- 
pendable, and willing to learn. With present em- 
ployer five years, doing general office work. Op- 
portunity to advance is of more importance to me 
than starting salary. Unquestionable references. 
Address “E. 39,"’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 431 S 
Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 





Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED 
4/4 Bung Poplar Rough Air Dried. ARLING- 
FUNCH LUMBER COMPANY, 915 Fred’k Schmidt 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WANTED TO REPRESENT 
Lbr. Mfrs. all species; comm, basis. 
Central Ohio territory. 
H. C. FIDLER, Marion, Ohio, 





ASH LOGS FROM OHIO, IND., KY. 


Butt logs 10” and over diameter, 16 to 21 ft. long. 
Straight. 
“mm. 63,” 


Address care American Lumberman. 





Miscellaneous 





WANTED—PLAIN 

h&x% and &x% 

Lengths. Quote 
truck loads. 

Address “E. 


MOULDING 
Basswood, Pine or mixed Random 
Chicago, L. C. L. shipment or 


53," care American Lumberman. 





BOUND COPIES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 


Lumber Code may be obtained from the AMER- 
[CAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Price 10 cents. 


FOR SALE | 
Retail Lumber Yards 


PUBLIC SALE 


Of the controlling interest in the Good Pine Lumber 
Company of Bridgeport, Illinois. Sale to be con. 
ducted in the office of the company, Saturday, 
June 23, 1934. A good opportunity to secure a 
profitable going business. Business being sold be- 
cause of the death of the owner. 

By Order of Court. 


RETAIL YARD FOR SALE 


Located in one of best farming communities on 
Pacific Coast—good substantial people, who pay 
their bills. Volume during depression sufficient to 
maintain yard without operating loss. A _ good 
yard. Further particulars by writing “E. 45,” care 
American Lumberman. 











FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD IN TOWN OF 4,000 


Will sell stock and rent sheds and real estate at 
reasonable terms. 


Address “D. 68,” care American Lumberman., 


RETAIL LUMBER AND HARDWARE FOR SALE 


Or will sell stock and lease buildings for a few 
years, with option to buy. Arkansas Valley in 





olo. 
Address “D, 100," care American Lumberman. 


BOUND COPIES OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ 


Lumber Code may be obtained from the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill, Price 10 cents. 








Used Machinery 


WANTED—LATE MODEL 15x6 WOODS 404-B 


Or Yates 91 High Speed Matcher Cheap for Cash. 
Give price, location and complete description. Ad- 
dress Box 651, Lynchburg, Va. 


WANTED 


Small second hand 5’ or 6’ portable band Saw Mill. 
BIG RUN LUMBER CO., Beech Creek, Pa. 











PACIFIC COAST RETAIL YARD FOR SALE 


Yard locatel in 2 yard town—within 12 miles 
larger city—good rural community—good future 
prospects—anyone interested in locating in the 
retail lumber business on the Coast will do well to 
investigate this. 


Address “E. 44,’’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—AN EXCELLENT LUMBER YARD 


In Illinois city. Must be cash to handle. 
Address “E. 40," care American Lumberman. 


SEE COULEE DAM—EASTERN WASHINGTON 
Retail Yard—in best town—Spokane—wonderful 
climate—small investment. 

Address “E. 55,” care American Lumbe“man. 








FOR SALE 





= 


FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD IN TOWN OF 1000 


Will sell stock invoice price; good location. 
BERT SMITH, Rossville, Illinois. 





Business Opportunities 


SALE OF WILLIAM HORNER PROPERTY 
AT NEWBERRY, MICH., JUNE 25 


An offer having been submitted to the Federal 
Court, sale of the William Horner property as de- 
scribed on page 41 of this issue of American Lum- 
berman, complete and ready to operate will be held 
on the premises at Newberry. Mich., June 25 at 





10:00 A M., eastern standard time. 

Write for further details to Grand Rapids Trust 
Company, receiver for William Horner, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Lumber Plant Concentration plant fully equipped 
for dressing dimension stock and roofers, one or 
two cars per day, located at Chatsworth, Georgia. 
Low freight rates, Cincinnati 22%, Louisville 21%. 
Can buy good mill run pine delivered to plant at 
$11.50 to $12.50 per M. 
EMPIRE TALC, & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Dalton, Ga. 


Lumber and Dimension 


ON CYPRESS, PINE AND HARDWOODS 


Let me quote your requirements. WM. A. HAMIL- 
TON, 2218 Myra St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOR SALE 


8,000 Pcs. 2%x2%—39” Clear Hard Maple & Beech; 
3,600 Pcs. 2%x2%—45” Clear Hard Maple & Beech; 
80% Michigan Hard Maple, 12 to 24 months dry. 
Write for delivered prices, W. A. NOBLE, 105 East 
Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON OAK FLOORING, 
Pine Roofers and Dimension Pine. Pine, Poplar 
and Gum Crates, or Pine, Poplar and Gum dressed 
and resawed. Air or Kiln Dried. 

BOYDTON MFG. CO., Boydton, Va. 


LUMBER, STAVES, ROUGH TIMBER 


Specialties. Virgin oak, poplar, walnut, chestnut. 
Inquiries solicited. ™ 
y. 




















FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 


Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real 
estate. For detailed particulars address ‘Re- 
ceiver,” care American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE 


Excelsior, Planing and Sawmill, situated in North- 
ern New York. For details write P. O. Box No. 
347, Glens Falls, New York. 





FOR SALE—PART INTEREST IN 400 A. TBR 
Land bordering on 3 lakes, Forest Co., Wis.; Saw 


Mill with Planers. Good opportunity Retailing and 
Building Cottages; lots of Ibr. on hand, 
Address “E. 47,"" care American Lumberman. 





BRANHAM, Royalton, 

HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


100M’ 3/4” Com. & Better Tupelo. 

2 cars 12/4” Com. & Better Soft Elm. 

9M’ 8/4” No. 2 Common Soft Maple. 

5M’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Better Ash. 
ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. 


INDIANA OAK—3 YEARS DRY 
Offer car each Red or White Oak 4/4, 5/4, 8/4, 
10/4, 12/4, No. 1 com. and better. Also have Hard 
Maple, Walnut, Cherry. 
Address Sawmill, care American Lumberman. 
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